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Ir may appear inconsistent, but it is true in | see all those fine expensive things lavished on my 
fact, that three days after his bitter vituperation bride, by her own kindred, I grudge that I and 
of Walpole, Lochnaveen was presented at “ The mine can give her—nothing. We have no jewels, 
Elector’s Court,” by that minister, who wished to Sarah. My mother may have some old, terribly 
conciliate the Jacobite chieftain. Sir Robert also old brooches or rings, I dare say, which she would 
chose to grace the intended son-in-law of his city | not exchange for the crown jewels of England,— 
friend. and which your father would only reckon at their 

At the levee, Ranald met the Duke of Argyle, | value in old metal.” 
who, among others, congratulated him on his| “ Her jewels are those of the Roman Cornelia, 
approaching marriage. The words of the Duke | Ranald—as I trust ours may be.” And Sarah's 
jarred on our chieftain’s ear. “ Would Maccallum- | eyes sunk under their tender veiling lids, in maiden- 
more himself have stooped to a Goldsmith's daugh- ly consciousness of speech over bold, 
ter?”? Ranald had now dismissed the “ Tinker,” | “ Thank you, Sarah. One dark, or, rather, 
and adopted the English idiom even in thinking | opal-coloured gem of that kind she has, which you, 
of his father-in-law. ‘“‘ No, Argyle never would ; | my sweet Nighean Ceard, must first polish with 
and was not the blood of Mac Mic Raonull as pure | care, and then wear with pride.” 

—his name as ancient—his pride as high, as that | “ With joy and pride, dear Ranald ;”—and the 
of the guileful Campbell ?” bargain was sealed as lovers seal their covenants ; 

The first glimpse of Sarah’s face, now more —*“ but what pretty Gaelic name is it you now 
lovely than ever, embellished by the flitting hues | gave me?” 
of various feeling, the charm of that indescribable | “‘ Never mind, love. The name my Highlanders 
something “ than beauty dearer,”—beat down all | will give you—I mean—would have given you 
such rebellious thoughts and proud imaginings. were you not my bride—not their lady and their 
And time it was :—It was the eve of her marriage; mistress,” said Ranald proudly. 
and Sarah sat in her chamber, her table heaped up “ Nighean Ceard — Nighean Ceard !” repeated 
with the wedding gifts of her numerous and Sarah to herself, as if to impress the name on her 
wealthy relations, like the shrine of a favourite memory,—* I like the sound.” 
divinity. These gifts were triumphantly displayed, | “ Hush, Sarah !—that word was idly and fondly 
one by one, to the bridegroom, by the good, gar- , spoken, and must not be repeated.” 
rulous, and delighted aunt. | But I choose, and insist, in this lingering hour 

Sarah fancied that the chief looked rather coldly | of my maiden power, to be called Nighean Ceard,” 
on matters which Aunt Bridget herself mainly | said Sarah, sportively, “ This your Highlanders 
valued as tokens of the kindness universally felt | would call me, you say.—Nay, Ranald, you are 
for her niece. A rich and very expensive set of | not angry sure, with the phrase you taught me 
gold toilette plate, for the bride’s use, had been the | yourself.” 
gift of an old uncle,—a retired Bristol merchant.' “Sarah, from the lips of a man, that phrase 
Kanald, at once gratified and discontented, turned | applied to you, were death,” said Ranald fiercely ; 
the different finely wrought and delicately fancied | and, to the agony of his over-wrought fancy, the 
articles over and over ; and, when Mrs. Bridget | fery-cross started on his brow—and Sarah cowered 
‘tept out, said, “I hope you are aware, my Sarah, | into herself. 


that, in the rude castle of Raonull, there is little “This is wild discourse for the vigil of our 
in accordance with these delicate and costly | wedding, Ranald. God forbid that I should ever 
fineries,” live to be either the cause of quarrel or of ven- 


“ Ranald! is this reproach kind—or deserved?” | geance!” 
_ “ Pardon me, my own sweet Sarah. Indeed it Ranald pressed the small uplifted, fervently 
‘snot. If it be possible to correct my petulance, | clasped hands to his lips and his bosom,—soothed 
yeu alone can work that miracle. But when I her, and she was soothed,—cheered her, and she 
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was cheered; and Sarah promised to forget all | bradshaw, had given his only child to one of the 
that had just passed—especially that name—for- | wild petticoat men, was an inexplicable mystery.” 


get it for ever. 

No letters had yet been received from the mother 
of the chief; Lut both Mr. Bradshaw and his 
daughter were aware of the difficulties and delays 
of their transmission, aud yielded to the wish of 
Lochnaveen, in celebrating the marriage on the 
specified day. “ Delay,” he said, “ was, in his 
country, thought of bad omen.” 

At the nuptials of the Highland chief and the 
voldsmith’s daughter, there was a most imposing 
array of “ commercial wealth and respectability.” 
There was likewise a sprinkling of aristocracy, 
which might have soothed or satisfied the scruples 
of a Yorkshire or Northumbrian gentleman of old 
family in swallowing that bitter though gilded pill, 
a “city heiress.” Yet was the northern bride- 
yroom visibly dissatisfied—abstracted in mind— 
alinost sullen in mood. 

The scene of the former evening was stil! to be 


; 
' 


And well-powdered wigs and Mechlin lappets 


shook as does an ancient forest in the sudden 


traced in the white lips and heavy eyes of Sarah. | 
With her, sensitive as was her character, there _ 


were, however, no blushes, few tears, nothing of a 
young bride’s delightful flutter of spirits, which 
ever, when unaffected, commands so pure a sym- 
pathy. The jokes of the elders grew dull; the 
titter of the young folks died into a constrained 
simper; Ranald stood proudly, if not sullenly, 
apart ; and the prophetic heart of Sarah, when she 
had stolen one furtive glance of her moody bride- 
yroom, even then presaged her destiny. And even 
then was the proud and chafed spirit of the High- 
lander questioning of itself, “ Was this a chief- 


tain’s bridal ?—these the nuptial rites of Mac Mic | 


Raonull? Where were the kinsmen, the clans- 
men, the senachies, the bards? There was not 
«ven one poor countryman present to bid ‘ God 
bless him,’ in his mother tongue.” 

When her father placed Sarah’s cold, damp 


breeze, which, in the depths of tranquillity, fore- 
tells the coming tempest. One of the old gentle- 
men present, who had patted Sarah’s silken, curly 
head at two years old, and given her gilt books, 
and toys, and trinkets for fifteen Christmases, in 
now pledging to her health and happiness, said, 
“And, my dear, if these wild Highlandmen are 
not good to you, and don’t value pretty Sarah 
Bradshaw as they ought, just let me know—your 
own old friend, and your father’s friend, Josiiua 
Brydges, late Sheriff of London, and I warrant we 
soon bring em to order.” 

On Ranald this half-jocular address, better 
meant than timed, had an immediate effect, of 
which his pride, as well as his judgment, was 
afterwards ashamed ; “ Sir,” he said, stepping for- 
ward with the air of a prince, and drawing him: 
self up to his full height, while his brows knitted 
into that ominous corrugation which Sarah fondly 
called “his proud look,” aud her father, “his 
haughty scowl,” ‘“ May I inquire if there be any 
particular meaning in the words you have just 
used,” 

* Like all the words I either use or relish, they 
carry their meaning pretty plainly on their face, 
Mr Macmickrandal,” said the undaunted old 
merchant ; “I wished to tell my young friend, 
now your wife, that however it may fare with her, 
her old friends and countrymen will not soon for- 
get her.” 

“TI thank you, sir, for my wife,” returned 
Ranald, with a high distant bow ; “ but as I pre- 
sume the new friends and countrymen she has done 
me the honour to accept are fully equal to her 


| protection, your interference is quite uncalled-for.” 


hand in that of the chief, with all her love, and all | 


her pride in her lover, she could have fallen on the 
old man’s neck and wept; and have said, “* Keep 
your poor, self-willed child ; she is indeed no 
fitting wife for this haughty, ireful, Northern lord.” 
low much misery might be spared in life were the 
fortitude and decision of women at all times found 
equal to their penetration and judgment! It can- 
not be. 

Sarah was now the wife of Ranald; and he 
wakened from his moody trance as “the bright 
civelet” of citizens were murdering his family 
name in attempts to congratulate Mrs. Mac- 
muck-rand ; few stammered even this length. 

Sarah on this occasion gratified the taste of her 
lord by dexterously avoiding the salute of the 
detested Sir Robert Walpole, and of the civic 
cordon who prepared to follow his illustrious 
example. She retired to make some change in her 
attire before going to Richmond with her bride- 
groom to spend some days, according to a pre- 
vious, though then unusual arrangement. 

Some of those excellent and good-hearted wed- 
ding-guests whispered to each other their hopes that 
“ Sweet Sarah Bradshaw would be happy—though 
how so fond a father, so judicious a man as Mr. 


He wheeled quickly round, snatched his half- 
fainting bride in his arms, and rapidly carrying 
her down stairs, placed her in the carriage, and 
sprang in beside her, thus escaping all farther 
congratulation, or rather what he was disposed to 
reckon farther insult. 

“Noble, gallant, gentleman!” cried Mistress 
Bridget, over whom the chief, and his rank and 
person, had effectually cast g/amour ; “ We must 
make allowance for his fine princely spirit. With 
how gallant an air he carried off my niece, looking 
round with such a glance!” 

* As if he wished us all at the devil,” muttered 


old Mr. Brydges. 


Mistress Bridget saw that her eulogy did not 
tell. “ My nephew, Lochnaveen, though at first 
sight a little shy, and rather brusque, and even 
high with strangers, is the most generous and 
amiable of men ; and poor Sarah ! I’m afraid he'll 
quite spoil her. My dear niece will be the happiest 
of wives.” 

“ God grant it!” was repeated round and round 
by the family friends ; but, not to Mr. Bradshaw's 
ear, in the hearty, bounding tones of belief and 
confidence. 

Alone with Sarah—his own—his beautiful — 
flving like the wind from Ludgate hill—no “ hill 
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of deer” —without even “ Aunt Bridget” to damp | 
his joy through his morbid pride, Ranald was again | 
the happiest of men. 

Sarah once more resumed her Celtic studies, and | 
with less dread of Ranald’s modes of punishment. 
Her musical talents were exerted in the way which 
hest gratified his national tastes, intimately inter- 
woven with his clan vanity ; and though Ranald 
had an instinetive, sick loathing, or natural anti- 
pathy to the very boards of a book, probably from 
belonging to a nation whose literature is oral, on 
their evening strolls he liked to hear Sarah recite 
poetry, and incidentally tell those romantic, ani- 
mating stories of love, and war, and chivalry, with 
which her favourite reading had so richly stored 
her memory. KRanald, in return, could tell her 
those brave tales of his own country, and of his 
ancestors and kinsmen, which for her had now an 
overpowering interest ; and as to poetry, he confi- 
dently assured her, all she knew of Spenser and | 
Shakespeare was nothing compared to the strains 
of his native muses ; but for these he referred her | 
to Donald of the Dirk, that wild enthusiast, the | 
lonely dwefler in the misty shieling, the haunted | 
man, the nympholept, the seer, and bard, and _ 
deer-stalker—a character composed of purely 
Ossianiec elements, terror, vagueness, solitariness, | 
desolation, and mystery. 

Had the chief of Lochnaveen remained long 
enough under this sweet and humanizing influence, 
it might indeed have wrought that change on his 
nature which Aaron Hill had so sanguinely anti- 
cipated. Alone with his wife, his mind was en. 
larged, his temper softened ; while he was spared | 
those struggles of will, and offences to his self- | 
love, which must have ensued had his companion 
heen less dear, or had there been but one spectator 
of their domestic intercourse. Ranald was shamed 
out of his habitual selfishness by the gentleness 
and unreserved and tender devotedness of his wife: 
and he now tried to check, in her presence, his 
frequent transports of passion, both from the 
desire of retaining her esteem, apd to spare her 
the pain and horror which her countenance be- 
traved when he showed degrading violence and 
bad temper to his servants and inferiors. 

Ranald, without bating one jot of his pride, 
began to have other notions of what belonged to | 
manliness and personal dignity than the Highlands 
had taught him; and, though he still saw but | 
faintly and through a haze, had he remained | 
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marriage, he had kissed his Sarah's freshly-bloom- 
ing cheek, and again heard his sister vaunt of her 
niece’s great, grand, and most felicitous union. 

While the heart, soul, and senses of the chief 
thus held honeymoon in the citizen’s suburban 
villa—a comparatively rare luxury for the London 
citizens of those days—while clan, country, and 
mother, seemed forgotten in the smiles and endear- 
ments of his wife, a very different scene was pass- 
ing in his paternal halls. 

Mr. Daniel Hossack, or “the Bhalie,” knew the 
trim of “the young Laird” too we'l to have any 
fear that a marriage on which he had once set his 
heart, or his head—or, what was equivalent to 
hoth, his sovereign will and pleasure—could be 
broken off in deference to Nighean Donachd Ruadh, 
merely in her maternal character. But the Eng- 
lish family might be more scrupulous ; and, where 
“a ready-money fortune” was at stake, which 
Daniel, from his own painful calculations, set 


down, at the “ least plack,” for £15,000—perhaps 


£20,000—his imagination even rose to £30,000 — 
it became him to be wary. This was was some- 
thing different from the 500 merks English, or 
3000 pounds Scots, which, about that period, made 


a magnificent Highland dowry. 


Before the chief's letter was allowed to reach 
the castle, the Bhalie had made tolerably sure that 
the writer was a married man. Like other saga- 
cious persons, Daniel had great faith in the breach- 
healing adage, “ That what is done cannot be un- 
done ;” from which maxim he had long drawn 
the most consolatory part of his own philosophy. 
He ought, on twenty years’ experience, to have 
known, that what might reconcile an ordinary 


| mind wouldonly chafe and exasperate the Daughter 


of Red Duncan. 

The Irish priest, who was still a hanger-on about 
the castle, was at this time absent ; and the Bhalie 
was commanded to open and read the letters which 
he had brought. It was not a little amusing to 
see the smirking and wriggling, and airs of blan- 
dishment of the honest man, when, after due per- 
usal, he pretended to discover, as if for the first 
time, the important contents of the papers. Though 
the mind of this respectable functionary was as 
purely lowland as on the day when he, in an evil 
hour, left the parish of Dron, his manners and 
language were now tinged with the air of the 
mountains, and of a chieftain’s court. 

“Hoi! hoi! this is news for Beltane !—great 


longer in this calm, pure atmosphere of affection, | joy to you, my lady—ay, and a fine grandson be- 
the mists might have cleared away, and have left fore the year be out, to transmit to the latest pos- 


self-command and propriety of feeling equal to the | 
undeniable grace and spirit of his character. And_ 
ever as Ranald’s brow cleared, Sarah’s smile grew 
brighter. His looks were the truest index to his | 
varying moods; and the then perilous excess of | 
her devotion toa being so wilful and way ward soon 
became her spirit’s bane. 

Though Mr. Bradshaw still wished that his 
danghter’s happiness had been more wisely placed, 
and that her peace depended more on her own in- 
ternal feelings than the humour of her husband, 
he learned to listen with greater patience, if not 


yet with entire faith, when, ten days after her 
o 





terity the honoured name and race of Raonull ; 
and joy to you, Donald nam Biodag ; and to all the 
Clan Raonull, and wequcbaugh unstinted, and a bale- 
fire to light the whole country this same night |” 
“Who made you the panegyrist of the race of 
Raonull ?” cried the disdainful and stately lady— 


“stint homage and compliment that are not wanted 


of you, and speak plainly—or, since your master 
has not intrusted his message for his mother’s ears 
to a clansman’s lips—read me those papers, ay, 
every iota of them, at your peril—and make no 
comment.” 

The Bhalie began with much the same case, 
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though probably with much less grace than the | he occasionally performed the operation of phie- 


dragoman, whose head must answer, not merely 
for the fidelity of his translation, but for the con- 
tents of the despatch proving satisfactory to the 
capricious tyrant who commands his service. 

The chieftainess already understood that Ranald 





had found for himself the treasure for which she 
had long and vainly sought. Very different mo- | 
tives had guided their search, and the estimation | 
of the value of the prize might also be very differ- | 
ent. While Master Hossack, pleading stupidity, 

pondered suitable Gaelic words, and phrases that | 
might soften the fact which they conveyed, she | 
cast in her mind what great clan families with 
mariageable maidens were then sojourning in Lon- 
don. Maccallum-more degraded himself, and con- 
firmed the family stigma of guile and sycophancy by 
haunting “the Elector’s” court. Maclean of Duart 
was in London ; and the crafty Lovat—cruel and 


botomy on the fainting fair of the race of 
Raonull, and would have tried to open a vein 
even at the same risk with which a European 
surgeon saves the life of the Sultan's favourite ; 
but he was warded off by Donald of the Dirk. 
The kinsman, the champion, knelt by the rigid, 
death-struck frame of the lady, holding his dirk 
over her body, and breathing sounds in that dark 
and figurative language which Highlanders call 
“deep Gaelic,’ and which only their bards and 
senachies understood or could use—the mystical 
language of Pagan rites, and of the wildest poetry. 
Though very imperfectly comprehended, those 
solemn vows of deep and speedy vengeance chilled 
the marrow in the bones of the native of the 
civilized lowland parish of Dron. He remained 
rooted to the spot in very terror. It seemed as if, 


even while sense and life were suspended, the 


cowardly, treacherous and fawning, even in youth | spirit of the chieftainess held communion with her 
—was also there, with spinster relatives. These clansman, and was appeased by his fell vow and 
connexions boded no accession of nobility of spirit, horrible purpose. She began to move, and Donald 
bravery of heart, or beauty of person, to the race | of the Dirk bore her to a lattice at the upper end 
of Racnull. But, if they could not invigorate, | of the hall, the only aperture, save the ever open 
neither could they greatly taint the line. door, by which air or light was admitted. The 

The speculations of the lady were brought to an | breeze played freely on her bared temples and 
abrupt close by the Bhalie hitting on a delicate, throat—the cool, fresh, evening breeze that came 
circumlocutory phrase, by which he chose to ren- | dancing down the heathy mountains and aromatic 
der the English term, “a respectable man.” It pastures across the waters of Lochnaveen. She 


Sen 


had—and it yet has—no proper equivalent among | 
a people who knew no middle class, nor any dis- | 
tinction of rank, save the broad one of the brave 
who led, and the faithful that followed. But with | 
all his study, as will sometimes happen to the most | 
scrupulous translators, Mr. Hossack was not happy 
in his hits. The phrase he used startled the 
chieftainess. It was the same very ambiguous, | 
newly-framed epithet, which she usually applied | 
to a person of mongrel breed, who, after peddling 
the north-western glen for many years, had set 
himself down “ in a dealing way,” in the ancient 
cathedral city of Dornoch—that Palmyra of the 
North. Mr. Hossack saw how it stood. “In fora 
penny, in for a pound,” was his maxim in certain | 
acts, designated by the Scottish law something 
like “ vitious intromission :” it occurred to him at 
need, With the chief's letter he mixed up his own | 
private information, and reading off-loof, as the 
Scottish phrase goes, he produced first the beauty, 
then more boldly the fortune, and finally bolted up 
the goldsmith ; by this time instinctively drawing 
nearer to the hall-door. 

When the whole truth, so far beyond her fears 
or conception, burst upon the mother of the chief, 
instead of giving way to her usual impetuous | 
hurricane of passion, she looked as if she were 
visibly changing to stone. Every muscle became 
strained and rigid, her face and lips grew purpled 
and black, her hands clenched with frightful 
spasms, and she staggered and fell. This was 
something far more appalling than the fire-streak 


on the brow, and the dilated nostril heaving and | 
expression of | 


falling like a bellows—an ordina 
Celtic wrath with which Mr. Hossack had long 
been quite familiar. , 
end; he fumbled about for the fleam with which 


opened her eyes. 

“That Beelzebub’s homily has done jer more 
good than a pithy prayer from an ordained minis- 
ter would a Low-country Christian gentlewoman,” 
thought Mr. Hossack.—“ Hoi hoi ;—out with the 
skein dhu, Donald !—that’s the scissors to cut the 
laces of Nighean Donuaghd Ruadh’s boddice, when 
she takes a womanly dica/m, or fit o the mother. 
Give her a smell o’ the red blood on your reeking 
dirk, lad—that’s the scent-bottle to rouse my lady, 


/—Och sirs, that a native of a Christian landward 


parish should have lived in a heathen howling 
wilderness, for a generation, without law or gospel! 
If my soul be saved, after all, I’m sure it’s by 4 
narrow chance.—If Mr. Bradshaw but only need- 
ed a steady clerk or book-keeper, who writes 4 
legible hand, though a thought stiff. But, like the 
patriarch’s, my flocks and my herds have had the 
blessing of increase even in this Laban-servitude: 
and what ken I but this wretched Sodom is spared 
for the sake of one righteous.—But what now! 


Lord have mercy upon us!” 


The scene and the group which the Lowland 
bhalie contemplated, if his frightened stare could 
be called contemplation, was not a little striking. 

He stood near the middle of the great hall of 
the castle, a long, narrow, and dusky apartment: 
the massive walls, arched roof, and rudely-paved 
floor, in the same rugged, naked, and desolate state 
as the Lowland masons had left them two cem 
turies before. One side of the hall was nearly 
filled by a huge fire-place ; opposite were several 
dark apertures, leading to chambers and stait 
cases. A long oaken table occupied the middle of tle 


| apartment; and planks of the same wood, covered 
The Bhalie was at his wits’ | 


with the skins of wild animals, and placed on roots 
of trees, dug from the neighbouring mosses, se 
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as seats. The decorations of Raonull’s hall were | ported her, whispered in her ear words of myste- 


skeins, battle-axes, broad-swords, targets, pistols, 
and dirks ; as if, on passing the disarming act, the 


rious and dreadful meaning. 
The family which originally possessed this ham- 


hall of the chief had been chosen for the armoury | let of the Glach an duich, or the “ dusky hollow,” 


of his clan: deer-skins, enormous antlers, and 


other sylvan trophies, formed the secondary orna- | 


ments of the apartment ; and a huddle of roots of 
trees, lying in one corner, either formed supple- 
mentary seats at grand banquets, or fuel, as guests 


and circumstances demanded. Nothing could have | 


appeared, to an Englishwoman, more rude and 





was one of high renown and trust, even among the 
families of the Duine-uwasals, or “men of note,” 
of the tribe. Their place, as keepers of the pass, 
had been one of great importance in former times: 
and “ the keepers of the heart of Raonull,” or of 
“the gates of Raonull,” as they were called, still 


held apart, and looked down with pride, on the 


comfortless, or unlike all she imagines of a home, | 
_gien. 


than this interior. 
The charm of the festal hall lay without. It 
was the eye of a glorious prospect, and one which, 


common inhabitants of the other villages in the 


It was to this hamlet, on which she opened her 


eyes, that Nighean Donachd Ruadh now addressed 


above all others that the sun beheld in his course, | 
warmed the blood, and fired the spirit of the race | 


of Raonull. From the low, arched, narrow door, 
as in the glass of a telescope, the eye was led 


through the intricate convolutions of a serrated, | 


hilly ridge, upwards and onwards, wider and far- 
ther, till lost in a magnificent perspective of the 
cones, peaks, and hazy summits that rose stretch- 
ing along the western horizon, floating in etherial 
light. 

The prospect afforded by the high-placed lattice, 
at the other extremity of the hall, was more con- 
fined, and quite different in character. ‘The castle 





stood on a promontory of Lochnaveen ; and this | 
lattice had, probably, been constructed to give a_ 


view of the mountain pass across that lake by 
which the strong country of Raonull could alone 
be approached from the south-east, whether by 
friend or foe. The castle stood on the north-west 
bank of the lake, which here narrowed to about 
the eighth of a mile. Almost under the walls was 
a straggling hamlet, and a ferrying place. 
none of these objects could be seen till the spec- 
tator thrust his head out of this dizzying lattice ; 


But | 


though from within he might see, across the lake, | 


the Rock of the Gathering hanging over the stu- 
pendous pass, which bore a Gaelic name, signify- 
ing “ the steps of brave men.” Though but of the 


moderate altitude of three hundred feet, the cliff, | 
springing sheer from the lake, over which it threw | 
lurid shadows, looked tremendously high. At this | 


hour, the heather and breckans, waving on its ledge, 


might be seen traced against the clear, cool, amber 
sky, like the minute fibres of plants in a hortus sic- | 
cus. The first faint stars now twinkled like glow- | 


worms over and among the sprays,—the blue 
evening smokes of a hamlet, of only five houses, 
hanging in a hollow of “the Rock of the Gather- 


| 


herself in the style of passionate adjuration pecu- 
liar to her people. 

“ Keepers of the heart of Raonull, have ye slum- 
bered on your rock ? dwellers in the dusky correi, 
is it thus ye hold your trust? Have ye not 
sworn, that only wading in your blood, and your 
children’s blood,— that only treading on your 
bodies, and your ¢hildren’s bodies, should the hated 
Saxon gain the halls of Raonull? Brings the dark- 
haired girl disgrace less foul than the red-handed 
man ?” 

At this time, Mr. Hossack muttered, “ She’s 
clean aff the hooks—lost her links—fairly de- 
mented—tint the small grip o’ common sense she 
ever had, or ever used, save to be a permitted 
scourge to a’ that speak broad Lawlands, and have 
the fear o’ either law or gospel before their eyes. 
As if the folk 0’ Glach an duich kenn’d ony thing 
about Miss Bradshaw's marriage: they ken about 
keeping, for an auld sang, the best grazing in a’ 
the glens o’ Lochnaveen though, — where, in a 
dropping summer, the herbage springs up the rocks 
with a pile like velvet, and as rich a clover as 
sawn grass i’ the Carse.”’ 

The Bhalie would have seized this happy minute 
to have renewed a favourite proposal—summarily 
to eject the “ keepers of Raonull’s heart” from 
their rich grazings: but the flashing eyes of the 
lady drove him cowering back ; and the courage 
which he had that evening reinforced by an extra 
cuach of usquebaugh, the “ golden water” of the 
Highlanders, again ebbed down into his hose. 
Though the Bhalie had stood the swarthy fire of 
those eyes for twenty years, he could not yet tell 
whether they were permanently red, green, or 
grey, or a changeful mixture of all these hues: 


_opal-coloured, like the chief's temper, they pro- 


ing,” as the cloudlets climbed the higher ledges’ 
and gracefully crept and twined through bush and bright complexion, though darkly-freckled, and de- 
cliff, gave a character of extreme softness to the | cided features, of her family ; the mouth and chin 
spot. From the middle of the hall a spectator | wanted the delicacy and beauty of Ranald’s, but, 
might have fancied that he could shake hands | to make amends, the forehead was more ex 

with a girl, in that air-hung hamlet, who was | and nobler; there was more breadth between the 
how milking her goats @nd singing a Gaclic | eyes; the same powerful frown was there, but no 


chaunt, sweetly in unison with the breathings of 
the unseen lake, whose little summer waves panted 
and lipped against the castle walls, like an infant 
in blissful dreams of its mother’s bosom. 

It was on this quiet scene that the eyes of the 
chieftainess opened while the clansman, who sup- 





bably were, and bright as the falcon’s. Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh had the pale golden hair, the 


scowl, no pent-house glance sent from under low- 
ering brows. Besides the chameleon-colour of her 
eyes, the chieftainess presented another riddle to 
her Lowland retainer. Her cast-off jupes and 
petticoats were not a hair’s-breadth too deep for 
her foster-sister Marseley, the daughter of Black. 
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John Gow. Now, Marseley was but an ordinary- 
sized female, and the coif of Nighean Donachd 
Ruadh \ooked, in her moods of passion, as if it 
could have rustled against Aldebaron. Her head 
was set on her shoulders with the air which a 
sculptor of genius might have given to a Boadicea : 
here was the key to that secret of commanding 
stature inexplicable to Master Hossack. 

The Highland tribes, whatever may be said of 
their origin, have evidently a strangely-mixed phy- 
siognom y, though peculiar features and complexions 








| 


run in the great clan-families. The clansman who | 


still supported the chieftainess, was of that age 


when a man of sorrow may say “his way of life | 
loden, hell be about Bunchrew, planting sticks, 


has fallen into the sear and yellow leaf,” though his 
actual years contradict the statement. The face 


| 


of Donald of the Dirk had been withered and | 
burnt, burnt and withered to the tanned hue of | leave ?” 


an Indian hunter. 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
been called “ highly intellectual.” 


It was still a countenance | 


His small, | lady. 


GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 


before my very eyes!—Lord preserve My senses! 
but a tar-barrel has been worse bestowed ere now, 
than on a certain lady who, for good reasons, shalj 
be nameless! Does the hardened woman mean to 
murder her ain bairn! Infanticide by the statute, 
but that Ranald’s major. But what kens she, or 
what cares she, for gospel law, or statute law, or 
canon law! Or do they mean to strike fang into 
the bosom of the young innocent Southron lassie, and 
the fortune very like depending,except the courtesy, 
on the birth of an heir, or else returning to the 
Bradshaw family toties quoties. Lord direct me 
aright this night!—-But I'll raise the braes; Iii 
send an express to Duncan Forbes,—if not at Cul- 


Is blood to be spilt, and gold to be thrown from 


us, Without saying, “ Wi’ your leave,” or “ by your 


With this bold determination, the Bhalie was 
hobbling off when recalled by the voice of the 
She had now adjusted her head-gear— 


finely-shaped head, covered with thick-set curls of her attendant had rolled back those streaming 
the blackest hair, the dark, bright, deep-set eyes, ‘locks, dishevelled in her madness ; and, from a 


and delicately chiselled features, looked like the 


Arab or Moorish race ; so did the light, spare, and | 
| Bhalie took fresh courage. 


lithe form, of which the slenderness, approaching 
to leanness, probably took from the real height. 
At this moment, he towered far above his ordinary 
lounging stature, as, listening to his chieftainess, 
his eyes emitted that wild unearthly sparkle, 
which his clansmen attributed to his mysterious 
gifts, his power over the unseen world, and frequent 
supernatural communings with beings not of earth ; 
and the Bhalie, more rationally, to an incipient 
frenzy, “nursed in solitude, with idle rhymes, 
Satan’s own pride, and thin, muttonless brochan.”’ 

The adjuration to the negligent “ keepers of the 
heart” was but the momentary aberration of an 
excited brain. The chieftainess now rained her 
imprecations and threats of vengeance, in that 
shadowy deep language, which made the heart of 
one auditor quail in terror, and the spirit of the 
other glow and thrill insympathy : now stretching 
her hands towards the “ Rock of the Gathering,” 
to the lake, the mountains, and the moor, with 
frantic yet solemn gesture ; and in wild, impassioned, 
and untranslateable words, she called upon them, 
as if living things, to avenge, as they had wit- 
nessed, her wrongs ; to rojl over, to fall upon, and 
hide, with their waters and their cliffs, her un- 
grateful and degenerate son. 

The twilight had deepened into gloom, as the 
chieftainess stooped to the clansman who knelt 
before her, and muttered some dark spell over the 
naked dirk, which he held up. He kissed it so- 
lemnly ; and, instead of returning the weapon to 
its sheath, placed it naked in his bosom, as if it 
were henceforth set apart and consecrated to some 
high purpose. He still knelt, while, word by 
word, he solemnly repeated—his clasped hands fast 
locked in both of hers—~a deep and thrilling oath 
of vengeance ; and, without another word, Do- 
nald of the Dirk passed out of the hall-door, and 
disappeared, like a ghost, in the gloom. The lady 
also retired. 


' 
| 


} 


dirk. 


“So they have taken their Satan’s sacrament | 


frenzied sibyl she had sunk into an angry, violent 
woman. The symptom was favourable ; and the 
Her questioning had 
hitherto been brief; now she poured forth in- 
quiries in floods; and, when these were satisfied, 
the Bhalie offered to throw in a word of his own, 
“With your good leave, honoured and noble lady,” 
he said, bowing, but retiring backwards, “ the 
Saxon gentleman who is to be the honoured and 
worthy father-in-law of Mac Mic Raonull being a 
worker in gold, and fashioner in silver, which are, 
as we say, the lordly, being the precious metals—” 

** Peace, dog of a Saxon !—dog, and son of a dog! 
—from your sordid spirit has this wretched boy 
imbibed that greed of gold which made him first 
forsake his country, and then barter his honour 
for a tinker’s pelf! Peace, again! greedy kite.” 
The Bhalie, who was attempting to speak, bowed, 
and was mute. 

* Lauchlan Gow,” she continued, “the black- 
ened man, toiling and sweating in yonder forge, 
by the banks of Lochnaveen—he yonder, whose 
ancestors have, in this vale, for four hundred years, 
fashioned brave weapons for the hands of braver 
men, sons of Raonull—how much nobler a bride 
for the son of Nighean Donachd Ruadh were that 
poor man’s child than the mongrel brood of this 
Saxon caird !” 

“QOich! oich! oich!” muttered the Bhalie, but 
dissent openly he durst not; and, with a litte 
pardonable hypocrisy, he left the lady to construe 
his exclamation into regret for Ranald’s degene- 
racy if she so chose. But again, ere he was gone, 
the clansman entered, equipped and armed like @ 
Highland Duine-uasal, or man of distinction, when 
he travelled in those times. 

“ The devil ever speeds his own black errand,” 
thought the Bhalie, while the lady proudly turned 
from him, as if ashamed to be seen by her kine 
man in conference with one so sordid and so low, 
“There he is full rigged out already, pistol and 


Oich, oich, oich.” 


“O true-hearted Donhuil! that never yet failed 
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me,” cried the chieftainess, as if disdaining to con- | gold in handfuls would string the sinews of his 
ceal what she held not merely a lawful, but a noble | messenger ; but he reckoned not of the nobler 
parpose. “ Forth, brave kinsman! remember the | motives which impelled Donald of the Dirk, No 


name you bear, the blood which you share, in | 
honour or in shame, with Mac Mic Raonull. Be | 
Nighean Donachd Ruadh’s command your war-_ 
rant for every deed. Prevent, at all perils, this foul | 
alliance; yet”’—and for the first time her voice | 
faltered —*“ remember that Ranald, wretched boy | 
—is your Clan’s Chief—is the only sou of his | 
mother !” 

“ And a pretty wolf-dam he has of her,” thought | 
the Bhalie, who now purposely lingered, to glean 
ali the intelligence possible. “ But, if all the 
broad pieces in the old hose go for it—and that’s 
the safest Royal Bank of Scotland I wot of in 
Lochnaveen—my man shall reach London first.— 
“A ready-money fortune !’’ That may plaster all 
sores. The woman may come to her senses, and 
thank me yet. At all rates, I must instantly send 
the curragh and coble to the Glach an duich side ot 
the loch ; and if I put a graybeard of usguebangh 
under old Hehan an Batan’s care—hang their 


‘ * ‘ . | 
Gaelic names, | cannot mow-band them in thirty | 
years—it will go hard with Echan’s honesty but | 


he start the bung and pree—that will seal honest 
Hector in the land of Nod till morning, if Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh \erself screech the * gathering’ in | 
his lug—and give my red-shanked Caithness gillie a. 
fair start; and then do your best, Donald, man, there | 
will be whipping o’ cadgers ere ye cross the Spey. | 
And ye will have to mumble your Pagan Pater- 
nosters, before starting, atthe auld ruckle o’ stanes 
ye call the ‘ Druid’s Clachan,’ over the rotten banes 
o your ancestors, no doubt—a part which ye call a 
burying-ground—though there's not a decent four- 
walled grave-yard, where a Christian corp could 
lie in peace, in hope of a joyful resurrection, 
in the hundred-mile-bounds 0’ your wild country. 
Poor ignorant, uncivilized heathens—and as full 
o pride as the nut is o' the kernel; and that I 
need not say, for I ne'er saw a sweet well-filled 
nut since I left the bonny holms o' Dron.” 

Such was the soliloquy of Mr. Daniel Hossack, 
as he wended at a round pace down to the ferry- 
house. One part of his ruse succeeded to a wish. 
“Echan of the boat” swallowed usquebaugh to his 
heart's content, and took the exact care of the 
graybeard which the politic Bhalie anticipated. 

A sinister-looking Caithness lad, a foreign mer- 
cenary, whom the Bhalie harboured, was on that 
night Echan’s last passenger :—he was now up the 
pass, and some miles over the moors. The Bhalie, 
stationed at the door of his own cottage, heard the 
war-pipe and the small pipe, and the daughters of 
Raonull skirl in chorus a reveille in the dull 
ears of Echan, to whom “ the golden waters” had 
proved a mingled draught of Helicon and Lethe. 
Nighean Donachd Ruadh would at once have or- 
dered a bullet or two to be sent across the lake, but 
that sheknewthisleaden messenger, though it might 
make Echan’s sleep sounder, would not bring over 
the curragh. 

The Bhalie’s triumph, which he, however, con- 
fined to his own bosom with prudence and modesty, 
was complete. Well he knew how the promise of 


obstacle could delay—no difficulty deter the clans- 
man. He had visited the graves of his ancestors, a 
ceremony never forgotten, even on commencing 
shorter and less perilous journeys than that which 
lay before him. It was whispered in the hamlet, 
with pale cheeks and bated breath, that he must 
have held a darker meeting, which no other man 
might share and live. Strange tales were ever 
whispered of Donald; but he had no confidant save 
one. Nighean Donachd Raadh knew that her kins- 
man had, from about the age of eighteen, been 
haunted by a beautiful female, or spirit that as- 
sumed a woman's shape; the Egeria of the soli- 
tary hunter,—who sometimes “made a sunshine 
in the shady place,” but more frequently thickened 
its gloom, to his perturbed spirit. 

At times the chieftainess was disposed to enter- 
tain the theory of her functionary of Dron,—that 
the fair and melancholy apparition which swayed 
the mind of her kinsman, was the creation of a 
distempered poetical fancy, of solitude and thin 
potations ; and, at other times, this wild mystery 


enhanced to her imagination the lofty and enthu- 


siastic character of onhuil Nam Biodag; and Mr. 
Hossack was ordered to be for ever silent upon 
what no cold-blooded Saxon could hope to compre- 
hend, 

Donald had taken leave of the chieftainess in the 
circle of Druid’s stones, the burial-place of their 
common ancestors. He had retired from her pre- 
sence as may the messenger of fate from the 
audience of an Kastern despot. And he now stood 
alone on a jutting cliff, near the place where the 
ferry boats were usually moored, 

“Ay, my lad, ye may just rest ye,” thought the 
Bhalie, eyeing him from a distance, “ unless the 
Cailleach-dhu-glass whisk ye o'er on her broom- 
stick, if she has such an accommodation, No 
doubt she must have been flying seraiching about 
the auld walls and bunkers o the castle last night 
foretelling the dreadful misfortune of the clan, in 
getting a Christian Southron lass with a good 
tocher, for their lady. Spirits and ghosts are as 
plenty here as auld wives and bairns in the town- 
end of a Lowland clachan. And,asI shall answer, 
if he is not stripping to swim,—the de’il aye speeds 
hisain pets. Amphibious brutes !—Ilow he takes 
the water, like an otter or a sealgh,—with his hail 
estate on his back ! ” 

Donald of the Dirk went to avert the shame of 
his chief ; or, that too late, to redeem the honour 
of his clan. The task to which he was devoted 
was holy in his eyes,—what could retard its per- 
formance? Like the page in the fine old ballad : 

And when he eame to waters’ flow, 
He bent his bow, and ewam; 

And when he came to grass growing, 
Set down his feet and ran. 

It was almost literally in this manner that 
Donald of the Dirk, in an incredibly short time, 
performed a journey of above six hundred miles ; 
and, in the early dawn of the day when the 
chief and his young wife were to be presented at 
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court, for which purpose Sarah had already come | the assembled world been his witness, and his 


to town from Richmond, the clansman stood alone 
in the pictured hall of Mr. Bradshaw's house, in 
Ludgate Hill. 

Donald of the Dirk was considered a moody and 
singular character, even by his own tribe. Though 
the bravest of the brave, the first man of his name, 
in the emphatic sense in which the term is under- 


stood by a race of warriors and hunters, the wil-_ 


dering superstition, of which he was the slave, and 


judge. 

The chamber which Sarah occupied was very 
large for the size of the dwelling, and it was richly, 
though somewhat anciently furnished. It had 
been the apartment fitted up for her beautiful 
Venetian ancestress; and the pictures and old- 
fashioned filagree silver-framed mirrors remained 
from those days, when a city lady’s chamber was 
also her boudoir, or drawing-room. 





some unhappy incidents of his early days, had The draperies of the bed were thrown aside, on 
long made the clansman cease to mingle in social | account of the heat, which flushed the usual pale 
life. For months together he would not once | rose-tint of Sarah’s cheek toa rich erimson, and 
descend to the hamlets in the glens, save, perhaps, gave exquisite effect and relief to the deep, dark 
to attend the obsequies of some elder of his tribe ; | eye-lash, which lay as if delicately pencilled on its 
and, if driven into social intercourse by the seve- | surface. One side of the face was sunk on the 
rity of the seasons, the first sickly smile of early | pillow; but by this the delicate profile was only 
spring, the first churm of a brown moorland bird, | the more perfectly defined. The laced night-dress, 
or the emerald moss growing sallow in the suns of | ruffled up about the bosom, had slipped off from 
l'ebruary, was to him the welcome signal of retreat. | the naked shoulder, and the little hand, on which 

It was, however, very well understood among was proudly worn Sarah’s most valued ornament, 
his countrymen, that Donald of the Dirk “was her wedding-ring, flung carelesly out, lay half sunk 
never less alone than when alone,” though in a | in the silken quilt. The slight figure altogether 
different sense from the philosopher who first used | scarce dented the downy surface, of which it oceu- 
the phrase. The cause which had first estranged the | pied so narrow a space. Sarah lay thus smiling 
hunter from all interest in life, was melancholy, and murmuring in the slumber of happy dreams, 
and not soon to be overcome. In a moment of | in which she fancied that, mermaid-like, she 
passion he had rashly stabbed a fine youth, his | floated, now in summer-seas, now among the 
beloved foster-brother, who, though of the lower | bright water-lilies of a Jochan, far away among 


class, had been his chosen companion on the hill 
and on the lake, and who, for many a night, on | 
their hunting excursions, had shared his plaid and | 
his heather pallet, under the open sky. To this | 
frenzy of passion he had been irritated by the 
light-hearted youth rallying him on the delicate 
subject of that mysterious and capricious mistress 
of the mist, who often, at midnight, it was said, 
summoned the hunter from his couch, to follow 
her to the wild. Before Donald of the Dirk sur- 
mounted the shock of this rash action, he sustained 
what he considered the deeper misfortune, of being 
the cause of death to a beautiful child, to which 
he had become fondly attached, and which showed 
equal fondness for him. His little playmate had 
sprung from his arms into the lake, and infant 
life was instantly extinguished. In the agony of 
his despair at this catastrophe, the unhappy man, 
his mind already shattered, conceived the idea 
that he was a predestined homicide, the doomed 
destroyer of all he loved the best. It was then 
that he withdrew nearly altogether from society. 
“A man, an infant, a woman!” was the fearful 
climax of predestined crime which haunted his 
imagination. A third time must his hand be em- 
brued in blood before his guilty soul was required 
of him. He heard of the marriage of his chief with | 
# Saxon maiden, and knew his destined victim. | 
The art with which the deer-stalker contrived | 
to obtain information of the movements of his | 
chief, and to gain access to the house of Mr. Brad- | 
shaw, was more surprising, in a man of his habits, | 
than all his previous exertions and privations on 
his journey southward. The circumstance of Sarah 
being alone for one night appeared peculiarly pro- 
pitious, though his unscrupulous devotion would 


not have shrunk from the deed he meditated had | 


; 
' 





Ranald’s hills— 
A mirror in the depths of flowery shelves, 

a seene of enchantment which he had often 
described to her, and where he had promised to 
build her a summer shealing. It was a thrice 
happy dream. Now she plunged into the cool 
green depths of the Jochan, reappearing under the 
trailing bireh-sprays that ruffled the glassy sur- 
face—now darted in chase of the little white- 
breasted water-birds that dimpled the wave on 
which they brooded, or wandered away into those 
tangled island thickets where the roe couched with 
her twin fawns. 

On this dream, made up of every image of 
beauty and fascination that haunted the sleeper’s 
wakening thoughts, stole the premeditated assassin 
—his step more silent and stealthy than ever was 
that with which he tracked the red deer on Mam- 
tamar. Higher animal courage than that which 
nervedthe clansman never warmed man’s blood ; yet 
his raised and partially disordered imagination was 
often conflicting with his physical firmness. Hewas 
the melancholy and imaginative native of a semi- 
barbarous and superstitious country, of which even 
the religion was still a wild mixture of Druidism 
with the Paganism of ancient Scandinavia, and 
the darkest forms of Popery. The family of 
the chief, and a few of his kinsmen, were now, in- 
deed, nominally of the Reformed faith ; but this 
had wrought small change, either on their prac- 
tice or their creed ; and even to the slight change, 
Donald of the Dirk had not acceded. 

The Dark Dreamer, as he was often named, was 
the centre of a world of his own, a world peopled by 
phantasms and shadows. He had learned to give 
the roar of the cataract, and the whispering of the 
wind among the reeds of the lake, or its moaning 
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sobs, as it swept the heath, a living and articulate | 
voice ; and to shape from the rainbow and the 
mist, according to his prevailing mood, forms of 
mystery, of terror, or of beauty. 

"To the higher productions of the fine arts, the 
deer-stalker was almost an entire stranger. In 
stealing along the dim-lighted passages of Mr. 
Bradshaw's dwelling, the tall, ghost-like, sculptured _ 
figures which he encountered, and the pictures, | 
obscurely seen, yet starting from the canvass in 
the attitudes and hues of life, took, in his working 
brain, a strange and wildering character, hovering 
between that mystic ideal and gloomy reality, to 
which his spirits ever quailed, Still he glided on. 

It was reflected in a mirror, and by the light of 
a night-taper, that Donald of the Dirk first beheld 
the couch of his innocent and unconscious victim. 
The air of serene repose, the deep and holy tran- 
quillity that breathed around the lovely vision 
softly pictured in the glass, could not fail to touch 
any heart allied to so exalted an imagination as | 
that which made the bane of the Highlander. | 
“ Was this Ranald’s low-born bride—this shadowy 
heing, so ethereal in her loveliness—and was 
it into Paradise that he had stolen to do a mur- 
derer’s work ?”’ 

These reflections, which crowded on the clans- 
man’s remorseful and perturbed mind, though they 
shook, could not change his vowed purpose. He 
gazed more intently into the mirror; and now, 
distant, dim, and hazy, gradually rising beyond | 
the sleeper’s couch, yet seeming to hover above it, | 
was revealed the beautiful, unearthly, and almost 
impalpable being, that from youth had haunted his 
solitude !—not such as she flashed upon him in| 
midnight darkness ; not the bright, sudden, glane- 
ing apparition, half seen at noon-day; nor yet 
such as when she mysteriously gathered form 
from the mist or the moonlight: another she 
seemed, and yet the same, throned on clouds and 
stars, enshrined in glories, resplendent in power 
and majesty, yet bending downwards those meek, | 
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veiled eyes, with a humility so touching. In her 


arms, and around her head, a thousand and a 
thousand times repeated, was the same cherub 
_face,—the very face of the lovely infant he had 
destroyed ! 


Quivering in every limb and nerve, 
the Highlander sank on his knees, 

Though this mysterious vision shook his mind, 
it could not long quell his courage. The clans- 
man knew enough of civilized life, to be aware 
that he looked in a mirror, The prominent figure 
which gleamed there, worn and haggard as it now 
looked, was yet the same he had often seen re- 
flected in softer lines, and fairer hues, on the 
waters of Lochnaveen, and the Fountain of Peace. 
He rose, and firmly and calmly turned round, gaz- 
ing on every side. The Madonna he had seen re- 


' flected in the mirror, and which hung behind 


Sarah’s bed, was another portrait of the Venetian 
lady, whose beauty had been her husband's pride, 
and a study to all the contemporary artists, who 
had painted her in every form, 

The movements of the sleeper, disturbed by the 
faint noise unconsciously heard, had made the 
curtains of the bed drop from the quilt, and they 
now concealed the picture which had received life 
and motion only from indistinct vision, and the 
superstitious excitement of a bewildered mind. 
Donald of the Dirk gazed on the spot where the 
reality of the mirrored image should have been 
seen, as if his soul would have escaped by his eyes. 
Nothing was visible but the draperies of the cur- 
tains, falling in rich folds. He drew a tong, re- 


lieving breath ; he clasped the dagger, w hich had 


never left his breast since he had received it from 
the hand of Nighean Donachd Ruadh ; he looked 
down on the sleeper; she had turned her head 
round, so as to expose her front face and neck. 
Giod! here again was the same image, the myste- 
rious being that, through long years had haunted 
him, moving, breathing, flushed with rosy life, the 
bride of Mac Mic Raonull ! 
( To be continued. ) 





SONNETS, 


SUGGESTED BY THE PERUSAL OF NICHOL’S “ ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS.” 


Wat boundless seems to our imperfect view 
Is but too vast for fleshly eyes to scan ; 

Not more capacious than the soul of Man, 
Nor broader, deeper, than the right, the true : 
Courage and Hope, led on by Patience, woo 

And win the secrets of the darkest plan ; 
Mind is in all things victor ; nought may ban 
The spirit, nor its godlike power subdue. 
The glistering page of Heaven that meets our eye, 
May only show a fragment of the scroll, 
And One alone may at a glance desery 
_ The perfect beauty of the glorious whole ; 
Yet sure degrees of knowledge shall supply 
Progressive wisdom to the aspiring soul. 
Il. 
Sull onward, through the slowly yielding crowd 
The eager Intellect its devious way 

; i resses, in wild Infinity astray ! 

aint whispers gather into utterance loud, 

The midnight depth is pass’d, the Heavens are bow'd 

And, flashing from all points, in many a ray, : 

P Trath beams with promise of a cloudless day, 

ad strips the Ancient secret of its shroud. 


! 


; 


The Rock of Ages only seems to hide 
Its precious waters from the heart's deep thirst ; 
We need but strike ! and from it gushing side, 
(Eternal as their source,) fresh streams shall burst : 


|‘ Still onward, then ; due strength will be supplied : 


We master in our foremost foe, our worst. 


| What truth, what hope, what comfort, O ye Spheres, 


Bring ye to man when your deep tale is read 1 
How may he que!! the dark mysterious dread 


_ Your story wakes ! how dissipate his fears ! 
If I have heard with unmistaking ears, 


If by no fanciful crude ht misled, 


His spirit’s fate by yours is éd 
| Alike in youth, in Manhood, and in years. 
| Ifall your glory shines, to be resumed 


By dissolution, when your task is done, 
Yet younger Heavens by you will be illamed 
Changed in your order and your forms alone ; 
Much more the mind to ceaseless life is domm'd, 
Which time and space affect not : neo 
.H. G. 
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THE LAY OF THE MAIDENS OF ISRAEL AFTER THE FALL OF GOLIATH, 


“And it came to pass as they came, when David was returned from the slaughter of the Philistines, that the women can 
out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king Saul with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of mux. 
And the women answered one xa 
—1 Sam, xviii. 6, 7. 


as they piayed, and said, Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousand.” 


Now praise be to the Lord our God, by whom our armies fight ! 

And honour to our heroes true, who've conquer’d through his might ! 
For from our land with valiant hand, they’ve roll’d the tide of war, 
And brought sweet Peace, to Judah’s sky a reappearing star. 

Hail, Saul, to thee ! illustrious chief, who didst this triumph gain, 
And thrice all hail to Jesse’s son, by whom our foe was slain ! 


As morning broke upon the field, we gazed with wild dismay, 
Where stretch’d afar, from west to east, Philistia’s legions lay ; 
And when their trumpets’ haughty clang struck fiercely on our ear, 
Our feeble knees together smote, our hearts grew sick with fear, 
For well we deem'd the day was lost, and tremblingly we spoke 

Of coming shame and toil and pain beneath the Heathen’s yoke. 


No might was left within us when from out that iron host 

Came forth, our armies to defy, Philistia’s giant boast. 

Six cubits high the monster stood, six cubits and a span, 

And sheath’d in brass from head to heel, he seem’d no child of man. 
His spear six hundred shekels weigh’d, yet in his brawny hand 

He shook it as a lusty child might shake a willow wand. 


A demon’s frown was on his brow as sullenly he came 

And glared upon our trembling host, and spoke his words of shame : 
“Ho! wherefore stand ye there in arms? why, thus equipt to smite, 
Hold ye yourselves within your lines, and shun the proffer'd fight ! 
Lo! here I stand with spear and brand: Is there amongst you all 
But one who dares ’gainst me maintain the crown and claims of Saul! 
If such there be, his onset I stand here to abide, 

And point to point and foot to foot let us this cause decide.” 


As melts the snow on Carmel’s heights before the summer ray, 

So shrunk at that huge boaster’s words our warriors in dismay. 

Ah! sad it was for us to see our trusted champions fail, 

And brows that courage wont to crest, with fear and shame grow pale. 
But glory to the Lord of Hosts ! for in our deep despair 

To Him we cried, and He bow’d down, and heard our trembling prayer. 


Help came from where we thought not of ; when all our hopes were slain, 
And sage’s word, and soldier’s sword and panoply were vain ; 

A shepherd boy came to our aid, who, arm’d with sling and stone, 

Went forth to meet our ghastly foe, undaunted and alone. 

In pity half, and half in wrath, our warriors saw him go, 

Whilst loud and scornful was the laugh that hailed him from the foe. 


“ What! do ye deem me but a dog, that thus, as in disdain, 

Ye send a child with sling and stone to chase me from the plain? 
Gio! haste thee to thy home again! Away, presumptuous boy ! 
Am I a man with such as thou in mimic fight to toy ? 

(io! lest L scourge thee in my scorn—for pity *twere to smite 
With sorer blow so fair a child, some mother’s fond delight.” 


He spoke, but hardly from his lips the haughty words had sped 

When from that sling a pebble sent had stretch’d him with the dead. 
Where ‘neath the casque his brow appeared, with steady aim and true 
Right on his front a stunning stroke that stripling slinger threw ; 
And prone to earth the monster rush’d, as "neath the feller’s stroke 
The cedar sinks on Lebanon, on Bashan’s slopes the oak. 


“ Behold he falls ! the giant’s down ! Up, Israel, in thy might, 

And by God’s grace the day is ours. Up, Judah, to the fight !” 

As springs the famished panther or lion on his prey, 

So at that summons sprang our host, and darted to the fray. 

Then rose the din of furious fight, and on the burden’d gale 

The vengeful clang of armour rang with mingled shout and wail. 

A little while ! then loud and clear the song of triumph rose 

From Judah's ranks as o’er the plain they chased their scatter’d foes. 


Now, glory to the Lord of Hosts by whom our armies fight ! 

And honour to our heroes true, who've conquer’d through his might ! 
Though far and wide in banner’d pride at dawn the heathen lay, 
Ere evening's fall that mighty host, like mist had pass’d away. 
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ON POOR LAWS. 
BY GEORGE RAMSAY, B. M. 


AUTHOR OF “AN ESSAY ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH,’ 


b J 


“ POLITICAL DISCOURSKS,” 


“ REPEAL WITHOUT DisuNION,” &c, 


Ix his valuable work on Population, Mr. Ali- 


son observes, that “ Public opinion has varied in | 
a remarkable manner, in regard to the expedience | 


of establishments for the legal relief of the poor. 
For above a century, they were regarded as 
eminently beneficial, and as conferring upon 
England a proud superiority over other states. 
Within the last half century they have been se- 
verely censured by political writers of the greatest 
ability, and have been stigmatized by a crowd of 
superficial followers in their train, as the great- 
est blemishes in our political system. 
cently still, the truth of the unsparing condemna- 
tion of such institutions has been called in question ; 
and much talent has been exerted to show that the 
dictates of humanity and the injunctions of religion, 


in this respect, are really in unison with the best | 


interests of mankind,”* It is well known that, in 
general, the political economists have been opposed 
to the principle of legal relief for the poor ; while, 
on the opposite side of the question, none have 
distinguished themselves more than the two emi- 
nent brothers, of whom one is the author of the 
above passage. It is my object to show that the 
good or bad consequences of a poor law depend 
entirely on the nature of the particular law in 
question, and on the way in which it is administer- 
ed; that thus it may be a great curse or a great 
blessing to society. 

There seem, however, to be very good reasons 
why a compulsory assessment for the poor, should 
be kept off as long as may be, #. ¢., until the poor 
become too numerous to be relieved by voluntary 
contributions, These reasons are, 

First, Assessment is a tax, and all taxes are to 
be avoided, without evident necessity. 

Secondly, It is a tax ever liable to increase, not, 
like others, fixed and determined. 

Thirdly, Poor laws must leave a great deal to the 
diseretion of individuals, and, therefore, they are 


peculiarly liable to abuse and mismanagement, as | 


in England. The new Poor Law was an attempt 
to establish one uniform system throughout the 
land; but it has proved a signal failure. 

Fourthly, Poor Laws tend to check the spirit of 
charity in individuals. This is only one instance 


interferes and undertakes to perform any office for 
the people, immediately the exertions of individuals 
are checked in that direction. Let government 
take upon itself the charge of national education, 
of relizious instruction, or of the poor, the result 
% ill be the same. The power of government 
being infinite, as compared with that of an indi- 
vidual, it seems difficult and dangerous to oppose, 


* Principles of Population, vol. ii. chap. xii. 


More re- | 


_ be just the reverse. 


! 


ofa grand general truth, viz. that when government | 


| the other consequence shall ensue. 
trate this position by different cases. 


| unnecessary to assist it. The indolent repose with 
complacency on a power so much above them, and, 
as they fondly hope, so much better informed ; an: 
the selfish and hard-hearted are not sorry for an 
excuse to silence the claims of charity. Go to 
your parish, say they : apply for relief there; and, 
if refused, it is a proof that you are undeserving, 
Such is the language addressed to the needy where 
Poor Laws are established. 

But, when the poor become very numerous, 
voluntary subscriptions may not suffice to keep 
persons from starving ; and, in a Christian com- 
munity, nay, in any community, no man should 
be allowed to starve, if possible. Therefore Poor 
Laws may become necessary; and, if so, on what 
principles ought they to be founded? 

Before proceeding to answer this question, we 
must state another objection to Poor Laws, which, 
indeed, has been principally insisted on, viz. that 
they render the labouring people less independent, 
less provident, less careful of contracting marriage ; 
and hence, that they lead to over-population, and 
engender more and more of poverty. This is the 
grand economical argument against these laws; 
and it is met by a counter-argument, viz. that 

nothing is so destructive of the habits of a people 
as the constant spectacle of unrelieved misery,— 
that those farthest removed from want, fear it the 
most ; while those who have it constantly before 
them, gradually become accus'omed to the sight 
or idea of it, lose all taste for comfort, and all 
liking for any thing except physical enjoyment. 
Among a people such as this, the wholesume re- 
straints upon the principle of increase can have 
no influence, and population has no check, save 
vice and misery. ‘Thus, according to one class of 
reasoners, poor laws encourage, while, according 
to the other, they check over: po} ulation. It is 


seldom that opponents differ so widely as here; 


for, in most cases, one party contents himself with 
showing that the measure proposed by his adver- 
sary will not have the effect which he anticipates, 
without attempting to prove that the result wiil 
But utterly different as these 
opinions are, we scruple not to affirm that both 
may be right, in different cases; that, upon the 
nature of the poor law, and on the mode in which 
it is administered, it depends whether the one or 
We shall illus- 


Let us suppose that a law is passed in any 
country whereby the right of the poor to relief is pro- 
claimed in the most unqualified «ms; to relief, not 
confined to bare necessaries, but embracing a large 
share of the comforts and conveniences of life, 
Let it be openly declared, that every one is entitled 


to such comforts from his parish, without any 
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condition but the supposed inability to procure 
them for himself,—that every one should have a 
good house, good clothes, and good food in abun- 
dance. Can any one deny, that under such a law, 
the inducements to foresight and economy on the 
part of individuals would be materially weak- 
ened? In fact, pushed to an extreme, such a sys- 


tem becomes really and truly nothing less than a 
community of goods: and are not all men agreed, | 


except a few enthusiasts, that a community of 


goods would be fatal to the industry and general | 
improvement of mankind? that it would lead to_ 


universal indolence, to rapine, and barbarism ? 


But a poor law, such as we have described, would | 


be nothing but a concealed community of goods. 
Suppose, for instance, that a law of this nature 


were now passed, applicable to Ireland, and can | 


we doubt that it would amount to the confiscation 
of all the landed property in the kingdom, for the 
benefit of the poor? Were it enacted, that every 
peasant in Ireland should have a good stone house 
of two rooms at least, decent apparel for himself 
and family, plenty of wheaten bread, with beer 
and meat occasionally, besides smaller articles, 
such as groceries, together with sufficient fuel ; 
what, I should like to know, would remain to the 
landed proprietors? or how long would they think 
it worth while to cultivate their estates under 
such a system? It is clear that the rent of land 
would soon be wholly absorbed, particularly when 
we consider that, for a time, population could not 
fail rapidly to increase ; and then the proprietors 
must abandon their estates, or hand them over to 
the peasantry. Thus the landed property would 
be as surely confiscated for the benefit of the la- 
bouring class, as if a law had been passed directly 
for this purpose. Nor is this a case that only 
would or might happen ; but it actually did hap- 
pen in England, in certain localities, under the old 
Poor Law ; for the burden of the rates had become 
so great that some estates were thrown out of cul- 
tivation in consequence. 

Now, what is true in an extreme case, must be 
partially true in cases which approach to the 
extreme ; so that the more a poor law becomes 
large, liberal, and unconditional, the more must it 
tend to induce people to rely upon it, rather than 
on their own resources, the more must it tend to 
swallow up all the property of the kingdom. 

On the other hand, it is unreasonable, as well as 
contrary to general experience, to suppose, as some 
do, that the circumstance of being left to their own 
resources will render people so careful and provi- 
dent as to prevent the existence of poverty and 
distress, on a large scale, in old and densely- 
peopled communities. 
suspended, like the sword of Damocles, over the 
heads of the people, that prevents the undue in- 


crease of their numbers ; but the fear of falling in| 
the world, the fear of losing that position, and 


those comforts, to which they have been accus- 
tomed. When men come very near to want, when 
they have nothing to lose, instead of becoming 
provident, they become reckless. They marry, 
and multiply their numbers, like the beasts of the 
field, without thought of the morrow. Accord- 


ingly, in every country, the greater the misery, the 
more the improvidence of the people. Hope of 
rising, fear of falling, are the most powerful checks 
to imprudence of every description ; but when 
man has nothing in futurity to look to, and nothing 
at present to lose, he naturally seizes upon every 
indulgence that may offer. Now, it is easy to se 
that relief, in some form or other, whether volun. 
tary orcompulsory, whether charity or a poor-law, 
| may be of the greatest use in alleviating temporary 

distress, or in preventing a man from falling into 





in itself, but the main source of a redundant popu- 
lation, of future and greater misery. How often 
does it happen, among all the chances and vicissi- 
| tudes of life, more especially in populous and com- 
mercial communities, that a man finds himself for 
a moment overwhelmed? Without timely relief, 
that man and his family are ruined irretrievably ; 
he sells, or pawns all he has, for present subsist- 
ence, till, at last, he is turned out of doors for non- 
payment of rent, to wander a beggar on the face 
of the earth, and bring up, as best he may, a race 
of beggars or of thieves, and swell the ranks of an 
already redundant population. Relieve that man 
in time, perhaps for a few weeks only ; give him 
an opportunity of retrieving his affairs, and at a 
small expense you not only save a family from 
ruin, but you prevent the increase of a class more 
improvident than any other, and which tends con- 
stantly to corrupt those just above it, not only by 
the example of vice, but also by the spectacle of 
misery unrelieved, which in the long run creates 





It is not the dread of want, | 


than dread ; and whatever spreads despair among 


_ the people, demoralizes them entirely, renders them 
| poor and miserable. 


We have here taken a case of very common oc- 
currence, the case of a man in the prime of life, 
who, either from sickness, temporary want of 
work, or some unforeseen calamity, to which all are 


liable, is reduced to the greatest straits ; and we 


have shown that, in such cases, relief may be 80 
administered as not only to be a great blessing at 
the time, and to the individual, but also a perma- 


_ nent advantage to the community, as well as to 


himself. 


| Another case of no less ordinary occurrence, is 


that of the aged and infirm, who have no children 
to assist them. Here, the advantage of relief, 
properly administered, is equally clear, and its 
influence on the principle of population, more 
direct ; for, if the aged and infirm, without natural 
protectors, be entitled to a decent subsistence at 
the public expense, the principal excuse for early 
marriages among the poor is taken away ; viz- 
that they may have children to support them 
_when they become too old to work. Therefore, 8 
poor law, confined to such as these, really tends 
rather to check than to encourage early marriages 

It was doubted by Malthus, whether, upon the 
whole, even the old Poor Law of England had 
given a stimulus to population. On the one 
hand, so far as it tended to do away with the 
"necessity of foresight and prudence, it may be sup- 


| posed to have had that effect ; but, on the other, 


that state of despair, which is not only dreadfal | 


indifference rather than sympathy, despair, rather | 
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had a contrary tendency. Every one liable to 
rates, had a direct motive, distinct from benevo- 
lence, to exert himself to prevent any man becom- 
ing a burden on the parish. The most direct way 
of obtaining this end, was throwing obstacles in 
the way of the settlement of young married people ; 
and accordingly, to this day, landlords in country 
parishes are fonder of pulling down than of buiid- 
ing cottages. And if it were difficult for the la- 
bourer to settle himself in his own parish, it was 
almost impossible in another ; for, by the old law, 
scarcely any labourer could obtain a settlement in 
another parish; certainly no married labourer. 
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by rendering all owners of land, all rate-payers, | case, as its opposite, excessive security, would be in 





tion and extravagance, 


And, without a settlement, he was always liable | 


to be removed at the pleasure of the parish officers. 
Thus, under the old system, there were great im- 
pediments to marriage. 

At all events, the above cases are sufficient 
to show, that we can imagine a Poor Law such 
as would not only obviate the evil attached to 
promiscuous and unconditional legal relief, but 
even secure the good diametrically opposite ; 
which, so far from encouraging an undue in- 


crease of the people, would give a wholesome — 


check to the principle of population. It is difficult 


to suppose that, under a good system of Poor Laws, | 


—a system so framed as to relieve present distress, 
and keep up the standard of comfort without en- 


santry could ever have become such as it is. All 
depends, no doubt, upon the nature of the law, 
and the mode in which it may be administered ; so 
that the question comes to be, Can a practical 
measure be framed which shall secure the good, 
and prevent the evil ? 
does the saying of the poet apply with so much 
force as to this: 

“ For forms of government let fools contest : 

Whate’er is best administered is best.” 
For under every modification of Poor Laws, much 
must be left to localities and to individuals. Yet, 
there are certain grand principles which ought 
never to be overlooked, and on which every good 
system of legal relief ought to be founded. 


The real source of the difficulties which beset | especially in union houses. 


this subject, and of the opposite opinions which 
have been formed upon it, is this, that while two 
causes ought to be taken into account, one only is 
attended to. These causes, excessive security, and 
excessive insecurity, though opposite in themselves, 
produce similar evil results, and therefore ought 
both to be counteracted. There is a dread ope- 
rating upon all the higher and middle classes, as 
also upon a large portion of the labouring class, in 
some countries—the dread of falling in the world, 
highly salutary and favourable to activity and 
prudence. Remove this dread by a law enacting, 
that in case of distress, all shall be maintained on 
@ scale equal to what they have been used to, and ac- 
Uvity is checked, prudence rendered useless. This 
isclear. But, at the same time, it must be remem- 
bered, that the excessive insecurity attached to the 
condition of the poor in highly populous commu- 
nities, is quite as destructive of prudence in their 
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in fact, interested in keeping down pauperism, it | those above them. Whenever there is great in- 


security, there is great improvidence. This is 
seen in the sailor, who, amidst the horrors of the 
tempest, rushes to the spirit-store ; in the reckless- 
ness of the soldier before battle; in the extrava- 
gance of those engaged in hazardous speculations ; 
in the mad expenditure of revolutionary times, 
particularly in France during the Reign of Terror, 
when no man was sure of the morrow. “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” becomes then 
the general maxim. Insecurity with respect to 
subsistence, has the same effect upon the poor ; and 
instead of engendering prudence, favours dissipa- 
Diminish that insecurity 
by means of a wise Poor Law, open up a prospect 


for the future, rouse hope, and with hope will come 





amendment of life. 

All Poor Laws ought to have two objects in view : 

1. To relieve the poor,—the really destitute,— 
without encouraging idleness and engendering 
more poverty. 

2. To relieve the destitute, without insulting po- 
verty and treating it as a crime; without degrad- 


_ing those whom you assist, and extinguishing that 


self-respect which is essential to virtue and honest 
industry, when the occasion of industry may arise. 
In a word, to relieve destitution without creating 


_ pauper habits, and hence, again engendering more 


| poverty. 
couraging idleness,—the condition of the Irish pea- | 


To no political institution | 


If we can give present assistance, and, 
at the same time, not injure, but rather improve 
the habits, we shall gain all we wish. Now, the 
habits may be injured in two different, nay, oppo- 
site ways; by relief too promiscuous and uncon- 
ditional, as well as by relief offered upon degrad- 
ing terms. 

The old Poor Law of England, at least as ad- 
ministered latterly, erred in the first particular ; the 


new Poor Law errs in the second. 
| The old Poor Law, or rather, the administration 
of that law, in latter times, engendered poverty, 


and hence, an increase of rates, by granting relief 
on too easy terms, without any condition but the 
presence of want, or the appearance of it. 

The new Poor Law also engenders poverty, by 
insulting and degrading those who receive relief, 
It isa harsh, cruel, 
| insulting, and degrading law ; making poverty a 
‘crime, and punishing it by personal restraint. It 
_is a law which separates the poor man from his 
_ parish, from his minister, from his friends, from 
his natural protectors, and delivers him over to 
the care of strangers and hirelings. It is a law 
which perpetuates poverty by depriving the poor 
of all self-respect, and all hope; for, accord- 
ing to that law, a man is not entitled to relief 
‘until he have absolutely nothing, until he have 
sold his last piece of furniture, almost his last 
shirt.* Finally, it is a law which upsets local 
government where it is most required ; and replaces 
it by centralization, by despotic powers granted 
to three individuals. Thus, while the old law 


* If this be not strictly the law, at least it is the effect of 
the law ; for so repulsive is the work-house, that before « 
man will enter it, he sells all he has, and becomes absolutely 
pennyless 
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82 ON POOR LAWS. 


granted relief on too easy terms, the new grants it 
on too ruinous and degrading terms. How, then, 
shall we avoid both these extremes / : 

The new Poor Law establishes the work-house 
test. ‘There is at least one good idea here, the idea 
of a test of some kind, a test of poverty, and a 
condition of relief, whereby we may distinguish 
between real and pretended destitution, and may 
prevent application fur relief when not required. 
Now, if the work-house test be bad, where shall 
we look for a better / 

I answer, To the old Poor Law, as originally 
passed under Elizabeth, not to the recent adminis- 
tration of that law. By the 43d Elizabeth, labour 
is made the test of destitution, and the condition 
of relief. That act says, not that the poor are 
to be directly relieved, but that they are to be set 
to work, and of course paid for their work. No 
relief to the able-bodied without labour,—that should 
he the universal rule. All the abuses in the ad- 
ministration of the old Poor Law may be traced to 
this one error, that of separating relief from labour. 
Men were relieved, not in proportion to their work, 
but to the number of their children. But how 
can you provide work for all the poor? Except in 
extreme cases, where those requiring relief are ex- 
cessively numerous, (as on a sudden and general 
cessation of trade in manufacturing districts, ) no- 
thing can be more easy ; provided there be a poor 
rate. For that rate can always be employed in 
procuring the material and implements of labour. 
[ do not say that profitable work can always be 
supplied : but that is a secondary consideration. 
Profit is not the main object of pauper labour, but 
employment or labour itself is what we want, asa 
test of destitution, and a condition of relief, to pre- 
vent undue application for the same. The ques- 
tion remains, what sort of labour is best for that 
purpose ? 

Here the rule should be, not to interfere with 
the labour of other men ; for if you produce goods 
cheap by means of pauper labour, and sell them 
low in proportion, you tend to beggar the inde- 
pendent labourer, and so to make him a pauper. 
Therefore that sort of labour should be preferred 
which cannot interfere with independent labour, 
i. ¢., the pauper labourer should do that by hand 
which otherwise is done by machinery, and which 
consequently he cannot produce so cheap as in re- 
gular trade. Now, with this view, no sort of work 
can be better for the pauper than spade husbandry, 
which requires much labour, but gives an abun- 
dant return from a small spot of ground. Thus, 
too, he may be made to support himself without 
any expense to the parish. Nor ean his labour at 
all interfere with that of the independent labourer. 
Therefore, every parish ought to have lands for 
this purpose exclusively ; or if it cannot purchase 
any at hand, it ought to hire them. 

Besides this, other kinds of work might be 
supplied, especially for women, such as spinning, 
by the spinning-wheel, and knitting stockings, by 
the hand,—works which no independent person, 
without machinery, now thinks it worth while to 
perform for gain. Lastly, the labour of paupers 
ought to be paid less than that of other labourers, 





| to prevent applications from those who might 
employed elsewhere. We may observe, in conely. 
sion, that relief on the condition of labour losy 
| its degrading nature ; the only difference being thix 
_ that the pauper is employed by the parish, the in. 
dependent labourer by individuals. 
| The labour test may be sufficient to prevent the 
undue application for relief from the able-bodied: 
but as this does not apply to those who pretend 
not to be able to work, another plan must be 
adopted with respect to the latter. In this case, 
to distinguish between real and affected destitution 
or incapacity, between helpless poverty and im. 
posture, nothing remains but a rigid system of 
local inspection. With this view, towns must be 
divided into limited districts, each with its local 
visiters, subject to the control of a more general 
body ; and the actual division into parishes must 
be strictly maintained in the country. Her, 
again, the New Poor Law of England has greatly 
erred ; for instead of dividing, it unites; instead 
of localizing, it centralizes. Relief, like Justice, 
ought to be brought home to every man’s door, 
What mockery is it to tell a man who is in want 
of immediate relief, that he must walk ten, or 
perhaps twenty miles, on the chance of obtaining 
it? But such is often the case under the present 
system, by which several parishes are united into 
one. And how are a poor man’s character and 
circumstances likely to be known at such a 
distance from his home? The reputation of a 
poor man is as bounded as his circumstances, and 
extends not beyond his own village. Therefore, in 
order that relief may be speedy and effectual, as 
well as that real distress may be distinguished 
from imposture, it is necessary that those who 
decide upon granting or withholding assistance 
should reside upon the spot. In cities, where 
numbers are collected together, and where each 
one knows little of his neighbour's affairs, the 
districts must be very limited in extent, in order 
that the visiters may make themselves acquainted 
with the conduct and circumstances of every one 
likely to apply for relief. “ The system adopted 
in Scotland, of massing the poor in all the parishes 
in great cities together, and referring all applica- 
tions for relief to one office, is the worst, in this 
particular, that can possibly be imagined.” * 

To know what can be done for the poor by 
means of this system of rigid local inspection, we 
have only to look to the city of Berlin. “ Berlin,” 
says Mr. Laing, “ has one noble pre-eminence ove? 


every city of great population in Europe, perhaps, 


and certainly over every city in Britain, in the 
management and care of her poor, and in the effi- 
cient arrangements for the relief of the distressed, 
and the suppression of mendicity carried on by the 
gratuitous services of the middle class of her 
citizens,” + 

Mr. Laing then compares the condition of Edin- 
burgh in this respect with that of Berlin, twe 
cities otherwise placed in similar circumstances 
existing, “ not by any great trade or manufactures 
seated in them, but by the concentration of the 


a en - _ “a - 
* Alison's Principles of Population, vol. ii. chap. Xi. 
+ Laing*s “ Notes of a Trav eller,” c ap. X. 
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business of the country, by the courts of law and | 
head establishments, and by resident families of | 
fortune. Both cities, too, are the head quarters | 
of the poor, and of those verging towards poverty, 
from all other parts of the country.” Now, 

« Edinburgh is overrun with beggars—want and | 
misery are, day and night, abroad in her streets,” | 
while “no town is so free from beggars, or the 
appearance of extreme want and privation, as 
Rerlin.” How is this managed! Mr. Laing then 
goes on to detail the system adopted in Berlin for 
the management of the poor, which is entirely 
founded on a local and strict inspection. At the 
head of all is a board of Poor Directors, consisting 
of the “ Burgomaster as President, the members | 
of the magistracy, members of the assembly of | 
town deputies, or town council, and members 
chosen by each parish. The magistrates and 
town deputies are changeable each year, being e# 
oficio members, and in Berlin, at least, they amount 
to twelve; the others, amounting to twelve also, 
are permanently elected. The members of the 
Poor Direction receive no pay or emolument.” 
Under these are a number of Poor Commissioners, 
who are distributed among the fifty-six districts 
into which the town is divided, each district 
having its Poor Commission, the members “ being 
more or less numerous, according to the number of 
poor usually in the district, but in general being 
from five to nine.” “The Poor Commissioners 
receive no pay or emolument, but are benevolent 
persons, and the most respectable in their districts,” 
chosen by the Poor Directors as vacancies happen 
to occur, out of a list presented to them by the 
Poor Commisioners of the district. 
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“ Kach Poor Commissioner has a distinct section 
of his district put under his charge and superinten- | 
dence, and the district is so divided, that in general | 
each Poor Commissioner has not more than ten 
or twelve paupers receiving relief to look after.” 

“If a pauper desires relief, he must apply to 
the President of the Poor Commission of the dis- 
trict inwhich he resides, who receives the applica- 
tion, inquires into the grounds of it, into the si- 
tuation, family connexion, and other circum- , 
stances of the applicant; and, if it be not so utterly 
groundless as to be summarily dismissed, refers it 
to the Poor Commissioner in whose section of the 
district the pauper is living. He sends another | 
Poor Commissioner from another section of the 
district, to make inquiry also in the neighbour- 
hood, and at the last place of residence in the city. | 
These Commissioners inquire of the landlord, the | 
neighbours, the last employer ; and, in the monthly 
ineeting of the whole Commissioners of the dis- 
trict, a report of the result of the inquiry is made, 
and the case decided. In urgent cases, any one of 
the Poor Commissioners of the district may, with | 
consent of the President, grant an immediate re- | 
lief ; but this must be reported at the first monthly | 
meeting of the whole.” The two Commissioners | 
‘nt by the President to inquire into any case are 
furnished with an examination book, containing 
'wenty-five printed questions, which the applicant 
‘s bound to answer, concerning his age, state of | 


health, capability of work, situation of the rela- | 





, extreme, 
liable to the greatest abuses, and nothing can ren- 
_der them tolerable but great humanity, combined 


| away. 









&3 


tions, who by law are obliged to support him, &c. 
“ This examination book is the ground-work of a 
standing personal document, or certificate of the 
case of each individual pauper, or alms receiver, 
by which every circumstance relative to his pau- 
perism is known. If he changes his abode, and 
applies to the President of the new district Poor 
Commission for relief, as being a pauper from an- 


other district, the examination book is sent for ; 


but the President proceeds entirely as if it were a 
new case, and only takes the former as subsidiary 
to the inquiries instituted by their own Commis- 
sioners : and, as each Commission sees with its 
own eyes, it may happen that the decision of the 
new district Commission may differ from the for- 
mer, The examination-book follows the pauper 
wherever he goes as pauper, and his case, after re- 
peated examinations, can scarcely be one not en- 


| titled to relief.” 


It is unnecessary here to enter more into the 
details of this excellent system; for the reader 
may find them in Mr, Laing’s work ; but I cannot 
help asking, why a system which has been so suc- 
cessful in one place may not answer in another ? 
and why a plan adopted with such happy results 
in Berlin—a city of nearly 300,000 soule—may 
not be applicable to Edinburgh, with a population 
of less than 200,000, placed in very similar cir- 
cumstances ( 

It may be well to add a few words on the use to 
be made of work-houses. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the principle of the new Poor Law, 


| by which relief was granted to the able-bodied only 


in a work-house. Indeed, to carry out the law 
has been found impracticable, To force a man to 
break up his establishment, dispose of his little all, 
and immure himself and family in a work-house, 
perhaps for life, when timely assistance at home, 


_ possibly for a few weeks only, might have enabled 


him to retrieve his affairs, was soon found to be 
too ruinous a practice to be generally adopted, 
Accordingly the chief defence brought forward for 
the new Poor Law is, that it is not executed, that 
much more relief is given at home than in the 
work-house. And, to separate a man from his wife 
and children, simply because he is poor, is abso- 
lutely barbarous. Moreover, men or women in 


the prime of life, in the full use of their faculties, 


cannot be pent up in numbers in one house, with 
little to do, without demoralizing one another. 
The mere sight of multitudinous poverty con- 
stantly present is depressing; and the exhibition 
of a man’s poverty to others is degrading in the 
Besides, establishments of this kind are 


with the wisest management, and the most vigi- 
lantinspection. Lastly,contagiousdisorders are very 
liable to break out and spread wherever numbers 
of people are brought together, many of them far 
from cleanly in their habits.* For these reasons 
and others, work-houses ought not to be adopted 








* Last winter, a disorder broke out in the Greenwich 
Union, and spread so rapidly, that the inmates had to be sent 
The disorder was d y, and was attributed to 
insufficient food, This is only one instance out of many. 
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for men or women in the full use of their strength | lated by the present Poor Law of England. }, 
and faculties, but reserved for those in a different | Paris, on the contrary, where, according to My, 
condition. Persons able to work ought to be set | Alison, “the organization of all institutions of thiy 
to work out of doors, or at their own houses, as | description has been brought to the very highes 
we have already explained ; while orphan children, | state of human perfection,” * we do not find tha 
and the aged and infirm, who are single, and have | the able-bodied are ever shut up in work-houses ¢ 
no one to look after them at home, may be ad- | hospicés, but only the aged and the helpless. 
mitted into the work-house. So say common sense — ———. 
and common feeling, both of which have been vio- | * Alison on Population, vol. ii. eh. xii. 








Note.—We take the opportunity of the appearance of Mr. Ramsay’s article on the general principles that 
should regulate a poor law, to say a word on the system in the midst of which we are living, and to entreat that, 
as our own representatives seem inclined to neglect the crying case that has been made out, the independent 
gentlemen of England will look to it, and remove such a scandal from their neighbourhood. While our contri- 
butor finds matter of blame in the new English poor law, we cannot but blush at the reflection that we, who 
give currency to the charge, live in the midst of a system under which the sum raised and distributed for the 
benefit of the poor is just one-eighth part of what it would be if it were on the same ecule as the much-censured 
provision in England. Surely this is “ a great fact ’—surely it is one before which every theory about “ pre 
serving proper independence and delicacy of feeling,” &c. &c. &c. must fall, like a house of cards before a gys 
of wind. If English legislators wish to know how our poor are situated, let them suppose seven-eighths witb- 
drawn from the money employed in the new poor law system in England, and they will find the data proper w 
their purpose. They have but to make allowance for the capacity of endurance which a long continuance of 
misery gives to the sufferer, and they have the difference between the Scottish pauper as he now is, and the 
English as he would then be. A commission was appointed to inquire into the state of our system, and it was 
so appointed that it consisted of five persons chosen from the classes whose interests and strongest prejudices 
were identified with the existing system, and of one neutral person acquainted with the working of the poor law 
system in England. The result was, that the five friends of the condemned system recommended a few paltry 
alterations, that they might have the air of being unprejudiced parties in pleading for the virtual continuance of 
the sytem, and the one neutral Englishman protested against the whole tenor of the Report. This circumstance 
points to the quarter from which we may entertain hope. Of our own representatives one only, and he is aa 
Englishman, has given aid in this cause. Let the independent gentlemen of England, be they Tory or Radical, 
who hate cruelty and selfishness, whether broadly and unblushingly exposed in the trafficker in human flesh, 
or hidden under some paltry sophism about moral influences, come forward and help us. They will find themselves 
not without sympathy on our side, though it may not appear within the walls of St. Stephen’s. Our great towns 
have all spoken out. Our press—we beg pardon if we have overlooked any portion of it, but amidst unceasing 
denunciations of the present system, we have seen no voice raised in its favour. Even the five commissioners 
have not ventured to commend it—they have only recommended that it should not be materially altered. 


THE SONG OF THE BIRD IN THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “JERUSALEM DELIVERED” OF TORQUATO TASSO.—(Canto xvi. 19 


Birns of fair form lurk mid the verdant brakes, 
Whose rival warbling, love’s soft wishes shows. 


XI. | 


Each grove and stream the murmuring wind makes 
Eloquent; with varying force it blows 

When the birds sing, searce the still leaves it shakes, 
But when they cease its response louder grows: 

So, be it chance or art, alternate please 
The song of birds, and music of the breeze. 


XIU. 

With purple beak, and rainbow colours flung 

At random o’er his plumes, among the rest 
Was one pre-eminent; his supple tongue 

A gift like human eloquence possessed, 
And with such art and copious numbers sung, 

That all who heard, a prodigy confessed ; 
The birds grew mute, and, charmed by his sweet lay, 


The rustling breezes ceased through heaven to play. 


XIV. 

“ Ah, see,” he sang, “how bursts the budding rose,’ 
When, coyly opening on its virgin stem, 

Each blashing tint with double lustre glows, 
Veiled by green leaves which half conceal the gem! 


i 


Lo! now, in full blown pride, each charm it shows 
Unrobed.— Lo, now it fades, a wreck which all contemm 
And seems not such, seems not the haughty flower 
By lovers envied for their lady’s bower. 


XV. 


_“ Thus vanish, in one evanescent day, 


The flower and greenness of life’s vernal morn ; 
Nor shall returning April’s genial ray 

Its withered beauty with fresh bloom adorn: 
Then pluck the rose, while matin hours delay, 

Of their serenity so quickly shorn ; 
Then pluck the rose of love, while yet we may — 

While love may yet the love we give repay.” 


XVI. 


_ He ceased, and the approving birds express, 


With a fresh burst of song, their glad consent ; 
The gentle doves more tenderly caress, 

And every creature seeks in love content ; 
E’en the chaste laurel and hard oak confess 

Its melting power ; and from the groves are sent, 
And from the earth, and from the crystal streams, 

An amorous murmur like a sigh that seems. 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 


BY MADAME WOLFENSBERGER,* WRITTEN DURING HER RESIDENCE THERE IN 1845-4, 


(Continued from page 50 of our January Number.) 


LETTER THE THIRD. 


Road to Pompeiii—Manufactory of Macaroni.—Portici.— 
Dangerous Position of Naples.—Foreign Activity.—In- 
dustry. —Abundance—State of the Population.—Theatre of 
Herculaneum — Pompeii.—State of the Ruins.— M osaic.— 
Ancient and Modern Robberies.— Farm-house. —Dinner. 
—Wine.—View in the Twilight—Storm; and Return to 
the City. 


Our next expedition was to Pompeii. Instead of 
taking advantage of the railroad, we followed the 
ancient road, which, after passing along the whole 
of that part of the city which skirts the sea to the 
east of the port, crosses the bridge of La Madelena 
over the small river Sebeto. The enormous 
cavalry barrack, is the most remarkable object in 
the mean suburbs, which continue for a consider- 
able distance to skirt the road. The manufacture 
of macaroni is carried on with great activity in 
this neighbourhood ; and it is curious to see im- 
mense quantities of it, hung over poles and drying 
in the sun, by the way-side, exposed to all the dust 
of the very dusty road. But to a Neapolitan, dirt 
is a thing of no moment. Mingled with the 
miserable dwellings and poor shops that skirted 
the way, as we proceeded, were numerous palaces 
and villas, of lofty and elegant proportions, through 
the open porches of which we often caught 
views of lovely gardens and verdant orange groves, 
that extended nearly to the margin of the sea. 
Though these charming buildings are frequent- 
ly deserted and uninhabited, their white walls and 
balconies are gay in the winter sun. 

The royal palace at Portici is of the same cheer- 
ful character ; and from its terraced gardens there 
isa view over the bay, which is perhaps without 
arival in beauty. The public road thither, from 
the city, is wide and noble, and so perpetually 
thronged with carriages of every possible descrip- 
tion, as to impress our minds, more than any thing 
we have yet seen, with a sense of the immense 
population by which we were surrounded. Strange 
to say, this busy thoroughfare passes through 
one of the courts and under the apartments of the 
palace, whose extensive buildings are alone united 
by a suite of rooms that are built like a bridge 
above the road. 

Here for a leng time were preserved the trea- 
sures dug out from Herculaneum and Pompeii ; 
which, to the stranger, who beholds Vesuvius still 


casting forth smoke and flames, and frequently | 


‘prinkling ashes over the village and palace, ap- 
pears an act of extraordinary audacity : for who 
can say that a catastrophe similar to that which 
buried these two cities two thousand Fears ago, 
may not, in an hour, again occur? In fact, in 
Sonsequence of such an apprehension, these Ro- 
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man relics have been transferred to the Royal 
Museum at Naples. But even there it appears as 
if they were scarcely secure. The feeling is invo- 
luntary as we tread over this volcanic and mutable 
land, that the capital, with all its beautiful build- 
ings and numerous inhabitants, with all its plea- 
sures, and its crimes, and its miseries, may in one 
day be destroyed like the many ancient cities of 
its neighbourhood, which have vanished from the 
face of the earth ; and it is impossible to look 
on Vesuvius without the terror that Naples may 
be destined likewise to perish, either by a sudden 
inundation of the sea, an overwhelming flood of 
lava, or one of those fearful earthquakes, the 
traces of which are visible over the whole land. 
The nearer we approach the base of Vesuvius 
the more profound becomes the feeling of such a 
danger. Nothing, in fact, can be more awful, or 
more sublime in their desolation, than the desert 
fields of hardened lava, which extend down from 
the crater into the very middle of the orange 
groves and vineyards of Torre dell’ Annunziata. 
When we remember that their gray, arid, uneven 
surface was once a flood of moving fire, beneath 
which the rich fruits of the earth, and the dwell- 
ings of man, were in a few brief hours annihilated, 


the heart sickens with the sense of the ungovern- 


able power of nature. Yet, though the palaces of 
the rich in this dangerous neighbourhood are 
generally forsaken, the poor absolutely swarm in 
all the villages along the base of the mountain ; 
and there is here more appearance of industry, 
activity, and trade, than in any other part of the 
environs of Naples. Both French and English 
have, in fact, established iron-works in and near 
Portici ; and at a little village a short distance be- 
yond Pompeii, a Swiss company has for several 
years carried on a cotton-mill for the fabric of 
the gay handkerchiefs universally in use amongst 
the lower order of Neapolitan females. There is 
likewise a trade in oranges, and the wines of Vesu- 
vius are in high repute. Nevertheless, even here 
in the midst of abundance and smiling plenty, it 
is a painful fact that there exists a mass of misery 
which would be frightful in any other land. But 
the Neapolitans can live on that on which any 
other people would starve ; for their bright climate 
supplies the want of house and fire, and almost 
clothing. They sleep in the sun; and if they can 
obtain a few grains for the bare necessaries of life, 
they will rarely work, nor are they troubled by 
any anxious thoughts for the morrow. 

The whole road actually swarmed with beggars. 
If you carried a sack of coin, it would not 
suffice for the thousands of miserable wretches 
who besige you with their clamour, and make a 
spectacle of their infirmities. Wherever you go 
you are sure to be thus surrounded—in the streets 
of the city, in the country, and, above all, in the 
churches. The crippled, the blind, the maimed, 


aud diseased are permitted to throng the — 
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of the Divinity, and to pursue the devotee, or the 
stranger, to the very foot of the altar with their 
importunate petitions for charity ; whilst the 
priests, in garments of lace, fine linen, and pre- 
cious embroidery, pass them by, as if blind to their 
misery, and deaf to their petitions. The children 
have absolutely nothing else to do than to beg, 
and every where follow the stranger by dozens, 
with the same mournful whine. But though the 
poverty is frightful and real, we soon found that 
it was impossible to give alms to one or two with- 
out drawing on ourselves the almost distracting 
pursuit of a crowd of clamorous miserable 





height and extent of these labyrinthian Caverns 
we left them without any very clear idea of the 
ancient building, or its former occupants, 

An hour later, when we stood on the summit » 
the walls of Pompeii, and gazed over its vast ¢x. 
tent of paved streets, and columned forums, ay 
temples, and shops, and houses, all nearly perfect, 
even in colour, save that the envious roofs ay 
no more there to conceal the private recesses ¢ 
these Roman dwellings, from all prying eyes, we 
felt at once transported to another world. Th 
whole place seemed instinct with life, and we gl. 
most fancied we beheld the shadowy figures of jt 


wretches, who seem obstinately determined to take | ancient inhabitants flitting, as in days of ot 
no denial. Nor is it to the lowest ranks that | through the unaltered scene of their ambition an 


begging is confined. It has been said, no man in 


Naples is too proud to beg: few are too noble to | 
steal. To cheat is the universal profession. | 
The people are in general far from handsome. | 
The lazzaroni, or lowest order, are neither strong | 
nor finely formed ; and though their women have 
all large, black eyes, their other features are plain | 
and uninteresting. Nothing made us feel so fully | 
their utter want of morality and respect for all the | 
common decencies of life, as the abominable oaths 
to which, on the slightest provocation, they give 
utterance. All idea of modesty appears utterly | 
unknown to these poor creatures. The vilest | 
expressions are familiar words upon their lips, and | 
awaken no blushes on the cheeks of their hearers. 

Though the forms of the buildings are pictu- 
resque, and the vines trailing over stone arcades | 
and external staircases, give an air of elegance to. 
the meanest cottage, there is a dirt and desolation | 
in the village streets which it is painful to behold. 
There is evidently no sense of order either amongst 
the people or their governors ; there is no desire of 
progress, no wish to excel; individuals and the 
nation are equally content to stand still amidst 
their dirt, their rags, their poverty, and their | 
ignorance. They have no shame, no love of de- 
cency ; and even a great number of the women, it 
should seem, are so degraded as to have lost the 
vain attention to personal appearance which is 
natural to the sex. Nothing progresses, save the 
priests, more especially the Jesuits, who every day 
add to their numbers, and their power. 

When we reached the village of Resina, we 
descended by a narrow stair into the ancient 
theatre of Herculaneum, excavated amidst a bed 
of solid lava, a. p. 1738. But though the whole 
proportions of this vast building have been dis- 
tinctly laid open, the subterranean passages through 
which the visiter is conducted by torch light, con- 
vey no feeling of their original uses to the mind. 
We admire the skill and perseverance with which 
the excavations have been made, when told that 
one part was the stage, and another the orchestra, 
and a third the gallery, where thousands of spec- 
tators were seated, when the great eruption, which, 
A. DP. 79, buried the theatre, and all within its 
walls under a mass of burning stones, from whence, | 
as from a mould, the equestrian statues of the | 
Balbi, and many other beautiful objects of art, | 
have been drawn forth during the last hundred 
years. Yet though we looked with wonder on the 


their toil. The effect is like that of enchantment, 
and every step the stranger advances amidst th 


| city, increases his wonder and admiration. 


The coloured stucco on the walls, the graceful 
figures which, painted in medalions, ornament the 
chambers, the mosaic fountains with their pillay 
and alcoves of many coloured stones, the picture 
floors of brilliant marbles, are all fresh as if created 
yesterday, by living men! not ruined but incom- 
plete. Yet where are they who have left these beas- 
tiful relics of their talents and their industry — 
where are they who took pride, or pleasure, in ereet- 
ing these luxurious abodes ?—where are the poor, 
the tracks of whose cart-wheels are still upon the 


_street?—the labourers, whose half finished task of 
_chiselled stone, lies by the public way? They re 


Joiced to escape the destruction of their lost city, 
yet they crumbled into dust and were forgottes, 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago ; although the 


homes, and the treasures they lamented, are 


stored, at the end of this long lapse of time, in all 
their freshness and their beauty, to the wondering 
eyes of a distant generation. 

Nothing we can read can make us so well #& 
quainted with the habits and real daily life of the 
ancient Romans, as one day’s ramble in Pompei, 
and a careful investigation of the royal museum, 
where the objects taken thence are preserved. Ne 
thing can make us feel so strongly that they wer 
men and women like ourselves. In many points 
it is probable that their habits greatly resem 


those of the Neapolitans of the present day. The 


shops are exactly constructed in the same manne 
as many of those in the modern city, 

the wine shops. In one remarkable respect the 
architecture of the dwelling-houses is also 
same. The greatest difference between the anciest 
and modern abodes seems to be, the elevation of 
many storeys above each other. There are 
stairs in Pompeii. Many articles of domestic 0% 
are imitations of those found in the ancient iy; 
but still, there are many objects to be found # 
Naples at the present time, where a likeness 
without this being the case,—a likeness, p - 
derived from the long transmitted habits of ante 
quity, or consequent to the nature of the i 
Several kinds of bread are still made precisely ; 
the same form as those discovered in , 
the bottles in daily use have the same rotupdit; 
of form as the ancient ; the braziers, for charessh 
and many kitchen utensils, remain entirely & 
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; which may likewise be said of the rouge 
pots of the ladies, and the tight skirted dresses 
worn by the peasants in the neighbourhood of 
Fondi, the outline of which exactly resembles 
many of the figures on the ancient vases. 

Under the direction of the Chevalier Bianchi, 
the architect to the King, many of the most 
heantiful and perishable buildings have been 
covered in, so as to defend them from the destruc- 
tive effects of weather, and the ashes which not 
unfrequently are scattered from Vesuvius over the 
city. On our way thither that day, we met this 
distinguished artist superintending the removal of 
the great mosaic of the Battle of Alexander to the 
Royal Museum. He is a Swiss by birth, and one 
of those noble, honest men whom many of the de- 
pendants on court favour would gladly do without. 
In this instance they had tried and failed; and 
after nearly breaking the precious mosaic in a 
thousand pieces, by their clumsy efforts at remov- 
ing it, were obliged to request his assistance. 
Whilst he was explaining the reason why he could 
not be at Pompeii to receive us, it passed us by, on 
s wagon drawn by twelve oxen, and ere long safely 
reached its destined position in the Museum. 
Many persons regret that this extraordinary work 
of ancient art, in which the figures are admirably 
drawn, and full of movement, energy, and expres- 
sion, has not been left to adorn the house where it 


ensure its preservation, it appeared absolutely 
necessary to remove it beyond the reach of the 
mountain's fury. It is for the same reason that 
it is impossible to leave the bronzes, marbles, fur- 
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mens of the rarest and most valuable objects from 
the buried city, may be purchased by those in 
whom the dealer can place confidence. We our- 
selves saw silver mirrors, and precious vases, and 
golden relics of undoubted antiquity, brought forth 
for our inspection from their secret hiding-places ; 
and heard enough of the dealer's connexions, to be 
induced to think there must be connivance in 
some very high quarter, or such a trade could not 
_ be carried on without the interference of the police, 
| whose numerous spies it is impossible it should 
| escape. 

| When the day began to close in, and we were 
_ tired of exploring the wonders of this city of the 
| dead, we mounted to the level of the still unex- 
_cavated ground, and turned our steps amidst the 
_ thickly clustered vineyards, to a farm house, where 
| we knew that, by the kind care of the Chevalier 
| Bianchi, a repast was prepared for us. Alves 
grew thick by the side of the road ; and we passed 
along by a hedge of roses still in full flower, ere we 
arrived at our resting-place. It was a flat-roofed 
irregular building, the lower part of which was oc- 
cupied by the farmer's family. One high coach- 
house-like door, afforded both light and air to the 
principal dwelling-room, before which two hand- 
some maidens, in true Italian costumes, were sit- 
ting spinning with the distaff. An external stone 











staircase, with several turnings, conducted to 
was found ; but it has there, recently, been three | 
times covered with the ashes of Vesuvius ; and to | 


a paved uncovered terrace on the first storey ; 
whence on one side opened a kitchen, and on the 
other a large chamber, where a table was placed 


for our repast. 


The good people of the farm acted as cooks ; and 
it afforded us some amusement, though it increased 


uiture, and other curiosities, in the places where | our hunger, to inspect the preparation of the 
they were discovered, and where they would have | national dish of macaroni, and the admirable 
formed admirable illustrations of the buildings. | ragout which usually accompanies it, on the char- 
Yet it is much to be regretted that one dwelling, | coal fire in the vaulted kitchen. But when an 
at least, has not been made perfect ; which could , enormous bow] was placed before us, containing at 
now easily be done, as the objects commonly found | least a couple of pounds of this favourite food, 
areonly repetitions of those already in the Museum. | with a rich brown sauce of tomata, which might 

Though the King has purchased all the land, have excited theenvy even of Ude, the prince of 
sow vineyards, which covers the city within the cooks, the prospect was yet more cheering. Our 











walls, the excavations are carried on slowly. It. 
is well that something will thus be left for suc- | 
ceding generations to discover ; for to those who | 
have known Pompeii for the last twenty years, it is 
"ad to observe the fading and perishing of those | 
coloured walls, whose hues were so bright when | 
frst discovered. The air is rapidly destroying | 
that which the ashes and light pumice stone of 
‘“sdvius preserved in perfect brightness for nearly 
fghteen hundred years, 
It has been clearly ascertained that many objects. 
* value were removed shortly after the first irrup- 
Sm that covered the city, either by the inhabi- 
ants themselves, or by robbers. Holes are found 
in - walls between different chambers ; 
re this is the case no objects of value are 
mr discovered, The sale of any of the treasures — 
- “yn is strictly forbidden by the government, | 
s desired that all should be placed in the 
“sim ; but there is no doubt that peculations to 
me considerable amount are carried on. There 
“ttain curiosity shop in Naples, where speci- 








viands were seasoned by the excellent wine of 
Vesuvius, in an enormous bottle containing at least 
three quarts: our dessert consisted of superb 
bunches of purple grapes, cut from heavily laden 
branches that were festooned in garlands around 
the room ; and though in good truth they were the 
only ornaments it contained, though the walls were 
rudely white-washed, and the floor of dirty bricks, 
though our uncovered deal table had probably 
never enjoyed the advantage of water, or of brush, 
the whole scene was so novel, so pictorial, and, to 
a fanciful mind, so romantic, that we would not 
have exchanged that rustic repast, and our peasant 
attendants, for all the luxuries of a court. 

A new pleasure awaited us when our meal was 


over, and we went out on the terrace, and gazed 


over the blue mountains that skirt the Mediter- 
ranean, beyond Castella Mare ; the dark sea tinged 
with the red rays of the departed sun, and Pompeii 
tranquil as a place of tombs, amidst the lovely 
landscape ; whilst from Vesuvius, its evil genius, 
the internal flames diffused ever and anon a glim- 
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mering lustre over the smoke that hung above its 
crater, and to which the deepening gloom of twi- 
light lent a double brightness. The a 
struggling to escape, to blast again the ise 
before us. The scene was one of matchless beauty, 
yet of awful solemnity. 
All the way as we returned that dark evening 
to Naples, the flames continued to glimmer and 
flash above the mountain: a loud and boisterous 
wind swept over the bay, and bore its waters before 
it, to break in huge wild waves upon the shore. 
We felt as if our slight carriage would scarcely 
resist the blast. As we approached the city, the 
thunder rolled in one long, loud reverberation ; 
the lightning, by its perpetual flashes, made our 


way visible to us through the unlighted suburbs ; | 


and savage-looking figures of half-clothed fisher- 


men flitted continually past us, hurrying to draw | 


their boats up higher on the shore, so as to save 
them from the fury of the sea. 

Vesuvius, like the necromancer who presided 
over this wild commotion, grew ever brighter and 
brighter as the tempest deepened the darkness of the 
night. Torrents of rain speedily began to fall over 
the city ; and at the same moment that a tremen- 


| ishing to the very brink of the sea, render it ong 
‘of the most beautiful promenades in Europe, Tig 
_marble statues, gleaming amidst the leaves ; the 
| gay equipages, even of royalty, flashing along ig 
pursuit of pleasure ; the military band, which plays 
at stated times in the gardens; and the crowds of 
elegantly-dressed women of all nations, who throng 
the walks, present a scene, even in winter, from 
which all trace of human misery, or human want, 
seems for ever banished. In the summer eveni 
when the gardens are lighted up, and an orchestra, 
formed, as I was told, by the blind children of the 
| Foundling Hospital, enchants the ear with delicious 
| music, all the gay society of Naples assembles 
there: parties are formed under the trees for om. 
|_versation, intrigues, and refreshments ; whilst others 
float, in the moonlight, over the glittering water 
of the bay ; and the sound of guitars and happy 
' voices are heard afar off over the waves, as if an 
echo of the voice of pleasure that resounds along 
the shore. Yet, strange to say, only last summer, 
when these festivities seemed to draw all the youth 
and beauty of Naples within their enchanted circle 
of luxuriant enjoyment, some wretched being, or 
some body of men with whose passions or interests 








dous peal of thander burst above the castle of St.| this manner of public amusement is supposed to 
Elmo, the fury of the blast burst open many of | have jarred, at once destroyed its charm and its 
the doors in the opera house of San Carlos, and | illusion, by the commission of a most fearful and 
filled it with a cloud of dust. The audience, in | odious crime. One glorious evening, in the midst 
terror of an earthquake, sprang from their seats, | of the songs and gaiety of this brilliant assembly, 


and a scene of universal confusion ensued. 

Such are Naples and its environs! beautiful on 
the verge of desolation ; beautiful on the brink of 
danger, which every day menaces them with 
destruction, and at times makes itself to be felt 


with awful solemnity even by the most unthink- | 


ing of their careless inhabitants. 





LETTER THE FOURTH, 


The Chiaja.—Summer Amusements.— Mysterious Burnings. 
Fishermen and their Families. —Language of Signs.— 
Cioats,—Cirotto of Posilipo.—Noise and Darkness.—Poz- 
Desolation. 


and Ciuides. 


zuolo, Don Diego's Vineyard. — Beggars 
Priests.—Dirt.—Temple of Jupiter Serapis. 

Amphitheatre.-Cuma.— Fields of Reeds.— Fusaro.— 
Baja.—-Madonna Rosa.— Persecution,— Dinner.— Leper. 


—Evening Drive. 


One of the most interesting excursions that can 
be made from Naples, is to the Cape of Miseno ; 
passing, on the way thither, the remains of the an- 
cient cities of Puteoli, (now called Pozzuolo,) 
Cuma, and Baja. 

The stranger’s way to these now almost desolate 
shores, is along that part of the town called the 
Chiaja; a street formed by a splendid row of pa- 
laces, on one hand fronting the sea for a mile long ; 
and the public garden, called the Villa Reale, 


which extends to the margin of the waves, on the | 


other. Though its buildings are irregular, and 
none can be placed in competition with the splen- 
did marble piles of Genoa, in point of architecture, 
yet, the white walls, the large proportions of the 
houses, the broad, fine pavement of large square 
blocks of lava, and the luxuriant garden, where 
palms, and orange-trees, and datune, are all flou- 





_when all save pleasure seemed forgotten, the cry of 
‘death was suddenly raised in the gardens, By 
some unknown means, the garments of a lady 
were in flames. The terror excited by such 4 
spectacle was universal. The females, scarcely 
knowing what unknown evil to dread, fled on 
every side in consternation ; and the gardens wer 
speedily deserted. Not many days after this fear 
ful occurrence, a young bride, whilst walking with 
her husband in the street of the Toledo, was sud- 
denly discovered to be on fire. Her screams for 
aid were fearful; but no one dared to approach 
her, no one had presence of mind to extinguish the 
flames; and there, in the sight of the hundreds ef 
passengers who ever throng this busy street, was 
this unfortunate creature burnt todeath. Another 
instance, in which the arm of the husband was 
terribly burnt in endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames of his wife’s attire, came before the public 
tribunals; but the means by which the fire wa 
communicated, and the persons by whom thes 
diabolical acts were committed, remain still i» 
volved in mystery. Whatever might be the objet 
_in view, a temporary gloom was thrown over the 
| VYotaries of pleasure in the city. Though masy 
| stories are in circulation as to the authors of thet 
| 


} 


diabolical acts, they are too little substantiated # 
be worthy of repetition. 

As we advanced beyond the gardens, the mag 
nificence of the Chiaja gradually melted a4 
The tall white houses were still to be seen, bat ® 
longer the residence of princes: they were 
bited by the lowest and most miserable of the 
people. In the buildings towards Posilipo, 
numbers of washerwomen, who dry their linen & 
the shore ; and fishermen, whose boats lie 
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their doors. Here may be seen, in the sun, the which cover the heads of the better class of women 
young mother, half-clothed in the most squalid still contribute to throw a picturesque beauty over 
' her uncovered and dishevelled black hair | the squalid scene. In fact, almost every group is 
hered in wild confusion round her head, sitting | a subject for an artist. The carts, rude, heavy, and 
on a broken chair, suckling her swaddled infant ; | grotesque, as in the early ages ; the goats, with 
whilst three or four nearly naked children, are | their long shaggy hair, and jingling bells, driven 
grovelling in the dirt around. The unmarried | into the city to be milked ; the female merchants 
girls lounge about the whole day long with bare | of cotton handkerchiefs, with their many-coloured 
feet, or only wooden slippers, turning their spindles, | burdens on their heads, are all subjects to be placed 
and begging, as well as the old women and chil- | in the foreground of a picture. Yet, under all this, 
dren, of every respectable passenger. The men, | the spectacle of the misery of the inhabitants of 
true lazzaroni, half-clothed in sackcloth trousers, | that part of the town was so painful, that we ever 
and brown or red night-caps, stand together in passed it with reluctance, and rejoiced that day 
clusters, conversing with an earnestness and ani- | when we left it, to approach the grotto of Posilipo. 
mation of countenance worthy of a senate. A lofty chapel, with images and burning lamps, 
Throughout the whole population of Naples half built, half excavated in the rock, sanctifies 
there is a language of signs, which, in many in- | the entrance of this subterranean passage, which 
stances, renders words unnecessary; and when | was cut by the ancients for a distance of about 
understood and put in practice by a stranger, fre- | three quarters ofa mile through the hill of Posilipo, 
quently saves him from serious impositions, by at | and subsequently greatly enlarged by the Spanish 
once convincing these people that he is aware of | Viceroy, Peter of Toledo. The reputed tomb of 
their tricks ; for it is quite certain, that in what- | Virgil stands on the left hand, high amongst the 
ever way he may have dealings with them, their rocks; but our attention was quickly diverted 
first attempt will be to cheat or deceive him, if | thence, by the cries that echoed through the pas- 
there is any thing to be gained by deception. To sage, into which we soon afterwardsentered. The 
a bystander, it is truly amusing to observe the ex- clatter of the carts and carriages over the lava 
pressive looks and gestures of these poor creatures, pavement, and the clamour of their drivers, aa, 
without shoes or stockings, and not half covered now on one side, now on another, they drive on, 
with their filthy garments, discoursing with a | without any rule or order, through the darkness, 
fluency, ease, and grace, which the finest actor which is only faintly broken, at long intervals, by 
would be rejoiced to attain. By nature they are | a few miserable lamps, had a wild and strange 
gay and jocose ; and we often observed the fathers, | effect. 
when their boats are drawn on shore, nursing their Onemerging from the farther end of this tunnel, 
little children with the tenderest care. But mi- | the road leads over a vine covered plain, direct to 
sery, and the pressure of continued want, blunt | the town of Pozzuolo. The sea is on the left, with 
the edge of the best affections: and we were told | the beautiful little island of Nicida, rendered 
by a native of the city, scarcely a degree above | famous by the death of Portia; the mountains of 
this class, that if a poor man was reduced to the | the Solfatara, a complete region of sulphur, on the 
necessity of being taken to an hospital, even in a | right; and the Cape of Miseno, and the far-famed 
dying state, none of his children or relatives | coast of Baja, in the distance. On both sides, the 
troubled themselves to make any farther inquiries | land is covered with the vine, trained from tree to 
concerning him. When I expressed my sur- | tree with that luxuriant beauty which the poets 
prise and horror at such heartless conduct, he , have delighted to celebrate. Crops of the lupine, 
coolly replied, “ Ah, the rich are no better here: the common food of horses, are sown beneath, and 
what can you expect of the poor ?—they have | the soil is here rich and light: yet, as far as the eye 
enough to do to think of themselves.” /can reach, the whole country has an air of ne- 
In the present state of Naples, the average gains | glected desolation which presses heavily upon the 
of the fishermen and lowest class, are not more! mind. Huge, melancholy-looking rushes cover 
than five grains, or twopence-halfpenny a-day ; the stagnant ditches ; the houses, heavily built of 
and with this they have a family to feed and | stone, are half ruined and forlorn ; and the wretched 
clothe—no; we cannot conscientiously say clothe ; | inhabitants whom we saw from time to time hoe- 
hang with rags is a more fit expression. Their ing the fields under the vines, appeared victims of 
houses are dens, in which filth of every kind seems disease and penury. A malaria every where pre- 
amassed ; and cocks and hens are always to be vails, and even the winds of this district are con- 
seen hopping about the wretched beds. During | sidered to be highly prejudicial to the nervous 
rainy season, their only fire is a brazier of | system. 
charcoal ; over which I have often seen the half-| At the top of a slight eminence stands the 
clothed women cowering, trembling together, with mighty Roman gate-way, which still gives en- 
their naked, purple, and swollen feet raised on a trance to the once splendid city of Pozzuolo, now 
kind of grate above the embers. _a wretched village. Its extensive commerce, lovely 
Bat though it is now Christmas, the weather is position, and charming climate, made it a favourite 
“ill brilliant ; and when the sun shines, the richly | with the wealthy Romans, the ruins of whose 
laden stalls of fruit, the melons hanging around | villas are scattered over the surrounding hills. 
; windows to ripen, and the beautiful flowers | The fall of the empire and the devastations of war 
“posed for sale, mingling their rich hues with the | commenced its ruin ; which was completed by the 
bright colours of the handkerchiefs and shawls | volcanic irruptionsandearthquakes of the sixteenth 
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century. The former grandeur of the city may be 
estimated by the colossal remains of its temples 
and amphitheatre, and the vast extent of subter- 
ranean sepulchres which have been discovered in 
the neighbouring farms and vineyards. Numbers 
of lamps are frequently turned up by the shovel or 
the hoe of the peasant, and a burial ground has 





turning their spindles. The greatest part of the 
population here, as in Naples, evidently pass their 
days in the street, and their houses are such filthy 
dens, it is no wonder they are glad to escape from 
them into the open air. The women wash, and cook, 
and clean their children in the public eye ; and the 
men lounge about with their red or brown night. 





very recently been discovered in the direction of | caps on their heads, and their jackets hung on 
the Solfatara. On the road from Pozzuolo to the | their shoulders, without even taking the trouble 
alum works, within the burnt out crater of the | to insert their arms in the sleeves. In rainy 
ancient volcano, is a small vineyard, held by a weather they are defended by a sack, open on one 
certain Don Diego Treija, the descendant of an old | side, the angle of which forms a kind of hood, by 
Spanish noble family long established in the neigh- | which this rude habiliment hangs suspended from 
bouring town. They still retain a proud remem- | their head. Diseased eyes is a common malady of 
brance of their hereditary honours ; and an aunt of | these wretched beings, whom suffering renders 
the family, a withered ragged old woman, who | prematurely old. To those who take any ip- 
looked as if water had not approached her skin | terest in the welfare of their fellow-creatures, it is 
for the last half century, with infinite dignity, in- | a most painful spectacle to behold them thus de- 
formed one of our friends of her lofty descent, and | graded, and destitute of every thing which tends 
added, that she esteemed it more honourable for either to diminish the physical sufferings, or 


such a distinguished family to cultivate the land 
than to beg. We warmly approved of her senti- 
ments ; in which, however, it was soon shown her 
relatives were far from participating ; for her ne- 
phew, whilst he let the party out of the farmyard, 
did not lose such a good opportunity for begging, 
and petitioned in the true Neapolitan style of 
mendicity, for a bottle of wine as a reward for his 
trouble. 

Long before we reached the gate of the town, we 


were surrounded by a crowd of men and children, | 


all eager to force their services upon us, as guides, 
or to sell some little object of real or pretended an- 
tiquity, which they carried as an excuse for ex- 
tracting money. ‘This is the greatest drawback to 
the pleasure of visiting the ruins or scenery around 
Naples. Wherever you go, some two or three ragged 
wretches attach themselves to you, to show a curi- 
osity, or point out a road ; and if you accept their 
services, and pay them three times the ordinary 


Once, at the foot of Vesuvius, we saw an English 
lady and gentleman surrounded by twenty of these 
half-famished creatures, when half-a-dozen would | 
have sufficed for their service. Crowds have no | 
other means of existence than the uncertain tribute 
thus obtained. The stranger, in Naples, appears 
to be considered as an object whom every one has 
the privilege to plunder and cheat, to the utmost | 
of their power. | 
When we entered Pozzuolo, there was a perfect 
battle amongst our ragged escort, as to who should 
conduct us to the various objects of antiquity. 
It is well for the stranger if he escape without | 
half-a-dozen, who clamour and shriek at one | 
another, as to their respective rights, for at least a | 
quarter of an hour, before any progress can be 
made, The market-place of the town, from the 
earliest dawn of day, is crowded with fruit sellers | 


ameliorate the moral condition of man. In health, 
and youth, and fine weather, they are gay and 
light of heart ; but when these, or the means of 
gaining a scanty livelihood fail, there is no provi- 
sion for the poor, no charitable clergy, or higher 
class near, to succour or to console. They die as 
| they have lived, unpitied and unassisted ; and they 
_are thrown into a hole, as we had already witness- 
_ed, uncoffined, by dozens together, to rot, and be 
forgotten. 
And this is in a Christian land, a professedly 
religious land, where Catholic ministers absolutely 
swarm ; yet, though they draw a rich subsistence 
thence, and are daily appropriating more and more 
of the property of the kingdom, not only by their 
open exactions, but by the rich legacies of devotees, 





_ who are wrought on to make the Jesuits their heirs, 


to the ruin of their relatives, what return do they 
make to the people, save to encourage them in their 


idleness, and their delusions, and the ignorance, 
wages of the country, they are never content. | 


which is their destruction? What can we think of 


|a body of men, who, with such a vast power in 


their hands as the clergy possess in the kingdom of 


| Naples, and professing themselves the servants of 


Heaven, yet make no use of their authority for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures; but rather strive, 
by every means in their power, to prevent the pro- 
gress of knowledge, which, from time to time, 
breaks in from more enlightened countries, through 
the barriers of superstition they consider it their 
sole business to defend? If they would only preach 
cleanliness to their flocks, they would confer on 
them an inestimable obligation, and save them 
from incalculable disease and suffering. But no 
Father Mathew has yet arisen here, who cares 
more for the welfare of his people than his own 
individual ease, or the power of the order to which 
he belongs. 

The temple of Jupiter Serapis is the most in- 


and idlers. Nobody seems to do any thing but | teresting remains of antiquity at Pozzuolo. The 
talk and gesticulate. Priests, fishermen, peasants, whole of its enormous foundations, and its sur- 
children, and women, are there lounging and | rounding walls, to a certain height, remain entire, 
talking, morning, noon, and night. Every body | as well as the forty-two chambers and baths, once 
except the priests looks poor: and yet nobody seems | appropriated to the use of the priests. But, though 
to do any thing, except those behind the fruit | these are curious, they possess little beauty ; and 
stalls who are roasting chestnuts, or the girls! the eye turns with pleasure to the enormous pi 
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of Cipollino marble, some fallen and broken, others | 
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rous, and luxury the most vicious, has, by frequent 


still standing spotless and majestic, likea monument | and fearful convulsions, changed the very forms of 


to attest the grandeur and the beauty of all which 
lies buried around. Their solemn effect is greatly 

heightened by the bright reflections of the build- | 
ing in the water, which, like a mirror, fills the | 


the earth, and the qualities of the soil. Palaces, 
temples, and amphitheatres, have been shaken from 
their foundations ; whole and their in- 
habitants swallowed up by earthquakes ; and the 


whole of its area, save where divided by the nar- | sea, bursting from its boundaries, has ingulfed the 


row paths along the stone-work of the foundations, | 
and an elevated platform in the centre, supposed | 
to have been the floorof the Temple. Here is still 
visible a small gutter, for the escape of the blood | 
of the victim from the altar. 

The pavement of all the rest of the area within 
the walls, visible through the transparent water, 
is at least twenty feet beneath the level of the sur- 
rounding ground, ‘The earth that filled the Tem- 
ple was first removed, a. pb. 1750, when the whole 
building, with its statues, vases, and pillars, was | 
almost entire; but it is now dismantled and sink- 
ing fast to decay. The mineral waters alone, to | 
which it first probably owed its origin, remain un- 
changed, and are still in as high repute for their | 
salutary qualities as in the days of the Romans. _ 

An immense amphitheatre crowns the summit | 
of the hill behind the Temple of Serapis. Its — 


works of the proud emperors, who had vainly 
sought to subjugate its might. One day it mir- 
rored their splendour: the next it swept over its 
ruins. The broken arches near the shore, at Poz- 
zuolo, now alone remain to prove the position of 
the bridge where Caligula signalized his vanity by 
a ridicules triumphal procession : of the palaces 
and baths of Cesar, Nero, and Pompey, a few 
scattered stones, a few caverns in the rocks, on the 
wild sea-shore, are all that remain, save a name. 
The Monte Nuovo, three miles in circumference, 
arose amidst flames and smoke, in a single night, 
A.D. 1538, on the shores of the Lake Averno ; and 
remains, without tree or vegetation, a mournful 
monument above the annihilated haunts of luxu- 


rious pleasure, that have for ever vanished from 


that desolated and forsaken land. 
It seems as if the word of the Lord had gone 


massive walls of brick were once probably entirely | forth to avenge his insulted laws. The tyrants 
incrusted with marble ; but the ruins of ages, and | and their dwelling-places have perished ; and, 
the changes produced by earthquakes, which have | though vice may still infest these blasted districts, 
rent the building from top to bottom at the great | it is the vice of the poor, of beings degraded by 
entrance of the emperors, had, for many ages, en- / want, and malaria, and ignorance, to the very 
tirely filled up the centre area, and raised the lowest state of existence. 

ground on every side to an equality with the! No language can portray the profound mournful- 
highest part of its walls. There has long been a | nessof thecountry we passed, on ourway tothe grotto 
chapel dedicated to the martyrs who perished on | of the Cumean Sibyl. Its rank, rich vegetation, con- 
its arena, near the entrance of the great gallery | veyed no idea of abundance, when we, at the same 
that led to the places of the spectators, on the first | time, beheld the miserable wretches who tilled the 
tier of the theatre ; but it is only within a short | vineyards, Yet commerce had here once established 
period that such excavations have been made as | one of her richest marts, and the city of Cuma ex- 
to expose the form of this vast erection fully to | tended far over the cliffs and neighbouring plains. 
view, and discover the profound and massively- | The roads we traversed for miles were rough with 


built vaults under the arena for the wild beasts, | 
which were raised thence through trap doors, at | 
the time appointed for some wretched human being 
to he exposed to their fury. 

The heart shudders whilst we tread the scene of 


its ancient pavement, and pieces of rude stone- 
work were, from time to time, pointed out to us 
as the remains of a temple, or a bath. The whole 
district is like a place of tombs ; and, such is the 
wildness of its solitude, that, after our carriage had 


these barbarous pastimes. However magnificent | proceeded about a quarter of a mile, between two 
the buildings where they were exhibited, however | apparently interminable fields of thick reeds, which, 
noble the audience they were intended to delight, 'much higher than the vehicle, hung continually 
it cannot be doubted that the society, of which all | across the road, and obstructed our way, some of 
classes found pleasure in gazing on the last help- | our party began to entertain serious fears that our 
less struggle of a fellow-creature in the fangs of | Neapolitan coachman had conducted us to that 


the half-famished monsters of the desert, must 
have been utterly corrupted in heart and mind. 
No luxury of decoration, or splendour of architec- 
ture, can cast a veil over such enormities. 

The upper seats of the theatre must, in former 
days, have commanded an enchanting view over 
the Gulf of Baja and its beautifully varied shores ; 
above all, when the sinking sun cast its rays from 
behind the island of Ischia, over the luxuriant 
gardens and terraced palaces that clothed the un- 
dulating hills. But not only the fair erections of 
man have now vanished, but nature, as if impa- 
ent of the slow progress of time, and eager to 
obliterate all traces of those who had polluted the 


secluded spot with no good intent, and expected, 
every instant, to see half-a-dozen armed banditti 
spring from the covert beside us. But the man 
was honester than we expected ; and, without hav- 
ing seen a human being for several miles, we ar- 
rived in safety at a rugged gate, that opened into 
the wide, grassy sea-shore, overgrown with stunted 
myrtles, at the base of an enormous crag or 
mountain, which seemed to have been suddenly 
cast up from the level plain by some great convul- 
sion of nature. 

A poor ragged creature was waiting there, alone, 
in the deep solitude, for the travellers whom curio- 
sity might bring to this otherwise unfrequented 





loveliest of her scenes by cruelties the most barba- | spot. He knew every turning and winding about 
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the ancient city, or, rather, amongst the lonely 
rocks of the high cliff, on which most of its noble 
buildings are said to have been erected, and in 
which is still to be seen the cavern of the Sibyl. 
But he knew only the names of the places he point- 
ed out; they were nothing more to him than a 
means ‘of earning a scanty subsistence ; and he 
honestly confessed his wonder, as to what could 
bring so many rich strangers to a spot, where even 
the soldiers of the coast-guard, in the hut under 
the rock, had a horror of being compelled to abide. | 

In spite of the mysterious stories of the Sibyl | 
which have attached to the name of Cuma in mo- | 
dern ages an interest scarcely inferior to that with | 
which her awful revelations invested it in the early | 
times of the Romans, we could give no credence to | 
the marvellous tales of a passage leading from her | 
cave inthe mountain, to the shores of the lake of | 
Avernus. Yet we regretted not that we had visited 
this extraordinary scene. In its desolation there 
is a grandeur and solemnity, that impresses the soul | 
with a deep perception of the vastness of eternity, 
and the relentless power of time, which sweeps 
man and all his works to oblivion. It is a solitude 
not soothing, but elevating, and painful as the 
presence of death. 

When we left this melancholy district, a short | 
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fessed to be a guide. No efforts of ours could pep. 
suade him that we had no need of his services. When 
we stopped at a miserable hovel amidst the yj 
called an inn, to order a dinner to be ready for us op 
our return from the Elysian Fieids, a plain so called 
near the Cape of Miseno, he was there to offer his 
advice to Madonna Rosa, the black eyed, 

old hostess, as to the dishes we ought to have: 
when we arrived at a ruin, known by the name of 
the Cento Camerelle, about two miles distant, he 
suddenly sprang from amongst the bushes to guide 
us through its labyrinths ; and, though his services 
were again rejected, we found him awaiting us near 
the lake called the Mare Morto. At every remark- 
‘able object, on our return, he sprang to the side of 
the carriage ; he haunted us like an evil spirit, at 
every turn, till at length, on approaching our inn, 
he declared his intention to open the oysters we 
had brought with us from Tusaro. 

Here, however, there were other poor creatures 
who considered this task to be theirs in right of 
office, and loudly protested against this arrange- 
ment. Abuse the most insulting, the most degrad- 
ing, such as no Roman would have borne without 
seeking prompt revenge, was showered on him from 
all sides; but still he persisted in forcing on us his 
smiling services, and ran off to the sea for a bucket 


drive brought us to the open shores of the cheerful of water to wash the fish, delighted that he had at 


little lake of Fusaro. The King has a pretty | 
fishing house by the side of its transparent waters ; 


length found something to do, for which he could 
demand payment. On his return, he hastened to 


and though the royal family, now, seldom come to | assist those engaged in opening the shells; but no 
eat the fresh oysters which are there found in per- | sooner had he taken one in hand, than all the in- 
fection, the building adds to the beauty of the habitants of the cottage attacked him in such vio- 


scene. 
duce sold at a high price. 


we approached the sea, once more enjoyed a view of | to retreat. 


The oyster beds are now let, and their pro- | lent language that, though he turned pale with 


rage, and drew forth his oyster knife as if with 
l’rom thence we crossed the hills to Baja ; and, as | sinister intentions, he was compelled, for the time, 


We heard, afterwards, he actually had 


the most varied and enchanting beauty ; and, were | the audacity to return, ere long, to demand a share 
this now abandoned and unhealthy country once | of the money we paid the others ; when the whole 
more cultivated, and pleasant villages and neat | _ party, our coachman included, fell upon him with 


cottages scattere .d over its waving hills, it would be | 
impossible to imagine a paradise more delightful. 
But, even now, it is highly picturesque ; and the | 


| 
| 


| sticks, and fairly beat him from the court yard. 
All this passed in a place so wild, and amongst 
a people so savage in appearance, that it was im- 


broken dome of the te mple of Diana, and the ro- | possible not to feel some degree of apprehension. 
tunda of the temple of Venus, which still stands | In fact, the inn of Madonna Rosa, though highly 
almost entire, near the margin of the sea, instead | picturesque, being divided by a grove from the 


of producing a melancholy effect, only heighten 
the beauty of the scene. 
which overhangs the waves on the rocks to the 
right, gives, by its architecture of the middle ages, 
a new character to the landscape. Its fortifications 
are still in tolerable preservation, and the elevation 


The old castle of Baja, | 


main road, and embosomed in vineyards, near the 
rocky and lonely sea-shore, was more like a haunt 
for banditti, than a place of refreshment for civil- 


ized travellers; yet there was no other in the 


on which it stands is almost the only habitable | 
part of that unwholesome district, which as far as_ 


the Cape of Miseno, is nearly depopulated by the | 


malaria. ‘Those unaccustomed to the pestilential 
air of these unfortunate shores, feel its ill effects 
by violent headach and loss of appetite; fever 
quickly follows these symptoms ; above all, if the 
stranger is so imprudent as to pass a night in the 
environs. 
bitants ; and we no sooner approached the temples 
than we were surrounded by a troop of beggars of 
all ages. 

But the most persevering and audacious of our as- 
sailants was a stout sailor- looking fellow, who pro- 


A few poor peasants are the sole inha- | 


neighbourhood. The dirt of the vast paved bed- 
room, where our dinner table was spread, surpassed 
all description. A couple of great savage, half- 
starved hounds, prowled round us, with hungry 
growls, and were, with difficulty, driven from the 


chamber ; when they were speedily replaced by & 





ragged wretch, who came to move our compassion 
by the display of his limbs, covered with leprosy, 
and another with a stunted arm. Neither the old 
lady herself, nor her viands were at all of a more 
prepossessing description. One of our party re 
membered her twenty years before, a gay 

handsome bride, but now she was a withered crone 
in mourning weeds, and the white square linea 
over her head did not conceal her gray and ua 
kempt locks. And the dinner!—but from 
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as quickly as ible, and, re- | took us whilst we were yet on the new road along 
= Se amme: departed with an escort of | the lonely sea shore; and we all rejoiced when, 
a whose whines saluted us on every side. after repassing Pozzuolo and the grotto of Po- 
Even our coachman had evident apprehensions | silipo, we again found ourselves in safety in the 
of an attack from robbers, or our obstinate guide | lighted streets of Naples. 
of the morning, when the gloom of evening over- ( To be continued. ) 








A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.—VII. 


XLV. BETWEEN COBLENTZ AND BINGEN. XLVIII WINCKEL ABOVE GEISENHEIM. 
— CAROLINE VON GUNDERODR. 


Long, long shall lie, though all around may shine, 
On yonder bank a gloom that will not fade, 
Where the pale willows shrouded, all dismayed, 
That loveliest suicide!+ What star malign 
Armed ‘gainst itself a nature soft as thine ! 
When from thy innocent heart, unhappy maid! 
The red rain drenched the grass —the trembling shade 
Alone thy death-sigh heard, white Caro.ine ! 
—How could she haunt this Paradise, and bear 
| The deadly thought unmoved in silence lone, 


Tux Region of the Castles ! Every knoll 
And rock that flings the wheeling waters round 
Was helmed with fort or keep. From every mound 
And vautage-point that way and wave control 
The birds of Rapine cried: while Terror stole 
Beneath the ramparts, shivering lest the sound 
Of groaning wain, or hoof on broken ground 
Should rouse the Outlaw on his nightly prowl. 
The steep ascent to barbed chargers’ tread 
Rang oft: on barbican and rampart armed 
Glitter’d the warder’s axe. — From signal tower Ser dhol Gin Genr Go Sl Gs Gn aaa 
The wavering beacon Sung its banner red; d O God! thou saw’st what malice of Despair, 
And trumpets’ frequent blare the night alarme | Cer Woman's fonts prevailing, deove hes Ghevnahh 
While Theft and lawless Feud defied the Kaiser's | That viclens paatens to Mie Gauld eaieeatenns 
Oshima Ciaiadeeaai | XLIX. MENTZ. 
pss agente vend | Above its zone of hills the broader Rhine 
The Region of the Ruins now! For Right Leans with full bosom on the plain, to view 
Had yet its day of reckoning. Fire and Sword The eastern ridge afar of Taunus blue, 
Smote the strong places of the Robber-horde, Where Menrtz from Frankfurt steals the gliding Main. 
And shattered donjons smoked on every height. —Here lay the camp, and there, in bristling line, 
Then Dews and Sunshine came, with touches light The host that Europe round yon ramparts drew 
Soothing the eyeless walls; and Peace restored Whea first the Triceler above them few 
Drew kindly Labour to their feet, and poured From France ; to kings a terror and a Sign. 
Its gracious colours o’er the rueful site. And Ove } who told their triumph, as I passed 
And now the sound of many a haughty name O’er ditch and drawbridge, to my thought arose : 
Lends but a moral to the strife benign There, with bright eyes and folded arms, erewhile 
That Time and Nature with Destruction wage : He stood ; and saw, with furious looks o’ercast, 
The silver lichens hide the brand of flame ; From out the gate, still scowling at their foes, 


Green ivy clusters o’er the scars of age; : Shrunk in their tattered weeds, the swarthy host defile. 
And o’er the Spoiler’s path depends the fruitful vine. L. FRAUENLOB’S TOMB 


XLVII. RHEINGAU, IN THE DOM AT MENTZ. 


All hail! gay kingdom of the genial grape ! The dust of worldly state and Sovereignty, 
From broken Rueinrecs, once St. Goar’s pride, Nobles and Bishops crowned, and warriors tall, 
By Lurvet, hid beneath her echoing cape, I tread. Who heeds them now! what whispers fall 








And Pratz,* a bark at anchor petrified ; — | Devoutly near them? who their names will sigh 
Where hurtling floods through BinGgen’s chasm | As Love repeats this Ong, || that will not die, 
escape, | —Of Heinricn Fraventos! the gentle thrall 


And far beneath Sr. Rocu the hills subside, 
All the warm Earth is thine! thy riches drape 
The teeming banks, and bless each sunny side. 


Of Womanhood and Beauty, themes of all 
His pleasant care and tender minstrelsy. 
Well the sweet beings honoured by his praise 


Un every hill, inspired with generous heat, Their Poet living loved ; and o’er his grave 

The heart exults, as wax the names sublime Paid with their tears the guerdon of his lays. 

By Bacchus’ clarion over Europe blown :— Fair Women bore him to the Earth, and gave 

Hot Manrcoprun, quick Ristinc, Bacuarac sweet, His name a glory seen to later days. 

Mild Asmanxsnavusen, brightest Ripesnem, When darkness long hath struck the pompous and the 
And rare JOHANNISBERG, that Princes taste alone! brave. 








— 


* This curious castle, it is hardly needful to say, is placed in the midst of the river, with its head to the stream, looking 
at a short distance like the hull of an ancient galley. y ' . 

+ Caroline Friulein von Giinderode, whose death is lamented in the letters of her friend Bettine (von Armin.) Beauty 
and genius could not defend her from the melancholy which forced her upon an set, excited, perhaps, yy wounded affections. 
But this is mere conjecture; the secrecy with whieh the pu was matured baving been as as the firmness 
with which it was executed, by a young creature constitutionally timid. She stabbed herself to the beart, on the river's bank, 
in a willow bed near Winckel; and had probably intended to drop into the water, which is very deep i the shore at that 
point, * . handkerchief filled with stones was about her neck ;—but she fell backwards, and was so f by some boatmen, 
quite coid, ° . ~ ‘ 

+ Goéthe was an eye-witness of the siege of Mentz when it was held by the French Republicans in 1793— and of its sur- 
render ; a vivid description of which has been left in the A pendix to his Cam in Frankreich, 1792. 

i Heinrich von Meissen, a famous master-singer of the thirteenth century, called Frauenlob, because he chiefly celebrated 
the excellence of women. In return they rewarded him with especial favour. He was lamented and borne to the grave 
the hands of ladies of rank, who poured over his tomb in the , it is said, so much wine, that the church o 
He was a Canon of Mentz, and there died in 1317. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORIAN 
OF ROME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY GEORGE VALENTINE COX, M.A, NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPTER IV, 
Niebuhr's Residence in Edinburgh, in a Series of 
Letters to his Betrothed. 





Edinburgh, December 25, 1798. 

Ir it were possible for me to infuse any thing of 
that higher interest, which is so natural to us, 
into my friends here, in addition to their numerous 
good qualities, then I would not complain of in- 
terruptions. But now they are dead to all this ; 
and even if you can bring them so far towards it 
that they would suffer you to speak hereupon 
from the suggestions of your heart, without their 
misunderstanding or misinterpreting you, you are 
compelled to feel that you have attained all that 
is practicable, and must never expect any return 
on their part. This shows you precisely, in rela- 
tion to them, the distant terms on which they are 
connected with their other friends ; and the natural 
result of it is, that the interest belonging to such 
acquaintance must be ever diminishing, did not 
external circumstances from time to time give it 
some fresh attraction. You must not thence con- 
clude that I am weary of my acquaintances, and 
consequently tempted to give them up by degrees. 
1 have involved myself nowhere in regular inti- 
macy, except in Scott’s family ; and for this I have 
made it a law for myself, never to wear even the 
appearance of diminished attachment from a 
weakened feeling of interest. I go there, at the 
most, three times a week, and I chime in with the 
conversation of their own choosing, as heartily as 
is possible for me. They are all so kind and 
amiable, that it is no difficult matter to be in good 
humour with them. The father is a man of an 
uncommonly sound, strong understanding ; and the 
mother is a sagacious, clever, good woman, although 
far less free from prejudices than the father, who, 
notwithstanding the decided strictness of his reli- 
gious and political creed, never rashly condemns 
any one for his opinions, and possesses in a high 
degree an universal feeling of good will towards 
man. Their third son, a boy of about fifteen, who 
is in the navy, came home last week for some 
time. He seems to be a very clever lad, but they 
complain of his volatility ; he is, unhappily, sub- 


ject to spasmodic fits, so that his poor parents may | 


well have more than enough of silent sorrow ; but 
all sympathy therein one must, according to 
established usage, shut up in one’s own breast. I 
thought it possible, at first, to take some part in 
the instruction of the younger son, with a view, 
possibly, of creating a more intimate connexion 
with the family ; but already it would seem, on 
more close consideration, to be quite impracticable. 
They have also instructors in abundance, although 
hardly such as they should be. The father him- 
self seems to do nothing at all for their education ; 
and one might be vexed at this, if the contrary 


practice (of a father instructing his children) were 
ever heard of in this country. It is a just subject 
of astonishment, to see to what a degree the boys 
are left to themselves, and what books they are 
suffered to read. In general, the notion we have 
of that sad carelessness, which thus gives life and 
nourishment to all the germs of corruption until 
they have shot up and taken root as a poisonous 
weed, is not strong enough, until we find it again 
displaying itself in every place where we set 
foot. 

I went to them yesterday evening to spend the 
beautiful Christmas eve in some measure as if at 
home, and with the hope of possibly enjoying an 
intimate communion of feeling, in a higher degree 
than I had hitherto done, through the simple effeet 
of its festive character. It failed, however, en- 
tirely. To-day is, in some measure, in the English 
families, what yesterday is for us; but quite in a 
different way, and more as a family banquet, 
Yesterday (Christmas eve) is looked upon with 
entire indifference; and it forms a bigoted point 
of distinction between the Scottish and English 
churches, that the former purposely neglects this 
festival, as savouring too much of Popery. I 
therefore only lost the enjoyment of the stillness 
of my solitary apartment, in which I find the 
most faithful remembrancer of this beloved day in 
bygone times. I lost also some portion of the 
life and warmth of colouring with which the 
| prospect of our probably spending it together a 


| year hence, presents itself to me. 
} 








Edinburgh, New- Year’s-Day, 1799. 
| My mode of life here is now so settled, that it 
can hardly undergo any considerable alteration. 
I have not as yet written to you conuectedly 
about it. For several weeks I was up early, and 
then set about my Mathematics. You are aware 
that at first I wished to attend the lectures of a 
| very distinguished man upon Algebra, and its 
_ application to Geometry : but I gave up the idea. 
_ He adapted himself too much to the capacities of a 
, great proportion of his hearers, who were perfectly 
unqualified to profit by him ; and I found that it 
would be easier for me if I set about the study of 
it by myself. I have made some progress in 
Mathematics, but have studied it too interruptedly ; 
in short, I have not yet attended to it, as I ought 
_and intend to do. About ten comes Dr. Hope’s 
lecture in Chemistry. This is a most interesting 
lecture, and I have made a fixed rule to write it 
down from memory at a later hour in the day, 
and to read passages from different books that be 
quoted, for closer illustration. Next to this 
lecture comes Robison’s. I believe I have already 
told you that these are made needlessly difficult, 
and wrapt up in scientific darkness ; I have long 
found that they do not benefit me as I wished and 





hoped they would. Reading upon the same 
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sabjects must do much more good. This forms | 
my business of the forenoon. Of the afternoon’s 
labours I will speak at some other time, In) 
general I do not go to sleep till late. My good 
friend, whose door is opposite mine, comes in many 
times a-day, without duly discriminating how 
much this wastes my time ; and he has always a 
thousand things to tell me. The other person, 
whose admission to our lodgings so annoyed me, 
has left the house ina fit of temper. Notwith- 
standing his talents for a style of conversation 
that makes you laugh, and, besides, great musical 
abilities, his company was, and still continues to | 
be disagreeable to me. Excepting Scott’s house, | 
] go but seldom to my other acquaintances. My | 
visits give much gratification to the aged Scott. | 
This he assures me of with all that warmth which | 
is peculiar to him when his heart is eloquent. I | 
have formed an acquaintance with Dr. Hope, but | 
his conversation is without weight, and terribly | 
stiff. Robison has a head full of strange fancies, | 
which make it a hard matter to maintain a good | 
understanding with him. He has written a book | 
against our German scholars, in which he describes | 
them as the most desperate and shocking set of | 
conspirators ;—a description which must irritate a 
German. With other men of learning here I have | 
only a general acquaintance. There are some— 
among them extremely estimable men, with | 
whom, though I would very willingly meet them 
in company with my friends, I cannot form a | 
particular intimacy. 
I intend now, if it be possible, to set apart some | 
time every day for writing essays, in order to give | 
play to my still remaining stock of originality. 








Edinburgh, January 8, 1799. 
There is, in fact, a difficulty (which is still too | 
much for my natural inclination to repose) in the | 
variety of the subjects which demand my medita- | 
tion. To imprint them all on the memory, is the | 
task proposed for a single day, and, with one ex- | 
ception, for every day in the week. This state of | 
things renders method in the laying out of time, 
and economy in its application, absolutely, and in 
a very high degree, indispensable. This, however, 
is by no means pleasing to my dislike of constraint 
and love of freedom. These feelings I hope to 
subdue. But imperfectly only, as, for the most | 
part, we can proceed, during these constrained 
efforts, much must necessarily remain undone ; we 
only sacrifice one to the other. You know, that 
what determined me in the choice of my travels 
was, the perception of the necessity of acquiring a 
manly firmness, and ripeness of intellect, together | 
with an energetic spirit of activity. Provided this | 
sound state of mind is secured to me, it makes not | 
much difference whether a branch of abstract 
knowledge, which study and meditation can 
acquire any where, may come into my possession | 


somewhat sooner or later. But such acquisitions an end. 
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very much to Chemistry ; not that I take so very 
great interest in the study itself, (excepting as far 
as it opens a good field for sharpening the mind,) 
but because it may be made generally useful in its 
application, and because it holds good of nothing 
so much as of this, that a man must understand it 
thoroughly, or else not at all. 

Under a good deal of mental exertion I think 
that my health may have improved rather than 
lost ground. I say this from the healthy tone of 
my feelings, which follows close upon the active 
employment of the thoughts ; and I aid it by the 
most extreme simplicity of diet, and frequent 
exercise in the open air, which the rocky, dry soil 
makes light. All round the city is an extensive 
plain, which, however, is much above the level of 
the sea ; this is the reason that the air here is so 


| pure, although it is often very keen, with cutting 


winds. It is a considerable distance to the moun- 
tains, properly so called ; who knows whether I 
shall be able to leave this place early enough to 
climb them! August is the time best adapted for 
a tour in the Highlands, and there will be no 
getting away hence before the end of that month. 
By that time the period of my return home will 
be drawing near. I would it were practicable ; for 
Nature, while she denied me the feeling of rapture 
at views of smiling beauty, has given me a hearty 
enjoyment of that which is sublime. You would 
find -your expectations from the inhabitants as 
much disappointed as you would enjoy the ma- 
jestic face of nature with your whole soul. The 
people of the Highlands and Lowlands are said to 
be addicted to the vice of drinking, and the ordi- 


| nary inhabitant not to be a hair's-breadth better 
than our common people, except that he is hardy, 


and of a martial spirit. The Scottish mountaineer 
has been from time immemorial rude and bar- 
barous: and at present, when he is beginning to 
be gradually civilized, he must, like all barbarians 
in a state of transition, lose much. To be able to 
get acquainted with the bright side of his charac- 
ter, it would be proper to gain a knowledge of his 
language, to which, however, from the uncertainty 
of my visiting his country, I must not apply my- 


self, and for acquiring which (a fact that is very 


surprising) there is so great a deficiency of proper 


assistance. 





Edinburgh, January 15, 1799. 

My time passes with a tolerable degree of uni- 
formity and simplicity, without losing much of it 
in company, but not altogether without periods of 
weariness and relaxed exertion. Notwithstanding 
that I am seldom caught just now in the snare of 
time-destroying society, yet the interruptions 
which arise from my ordinary associates are fre- 
quent ; and the difference between our mode of 
thinking and that of the English is so great, that, 
by degrees, community of feeling comes quite to 
You know, that if we would have 


as are of a more local character, I should be sorry | friends, we are induced to cultivate a similarity of 


to neglect ; and I should also take shame to my- 


self if I did not acquire the practice of a useful | 


method of observing, comprehending, thinking, | 
and writing. My attention is at present directed 


| equal warmth to ours. To this last result, in par- 


views, and that we try to accommodate ourselves 
to their notions, and to take an interest in their 
concerns, even when they cannot come over with 
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ticular, the necessity of the case has reconciled me ; 
it is not possible, however, for me to sy mpathise | 
with my acquaintances in their relative positions. 
You know that even in that house, where, in other 
respects, there is so much to invite me to consider 
myself as one of the family, it is far from being the 
case. They make no pretensions, certainly, to mere 
show or display, and that is very beautiful ; but 
there is a sad deficiency in that genuine feature 
of life, an interest in things that are most excellent. 
This has produced a narrow circle of opinions, 
blindly taken up, and yielding to no refutation ; 
they have so accommodated themselves to the 
world as they see it, (and you find this the case 
here every where,) that when it presses hard upon 
them, they are most unwilling to believe that the 
original fault might lie in what they have thus 
become accustomed to ; 
ful discovery only from some change or sudden 


and they make this pain- | 





movement therein, with which it would be abso- | 


lutely criminal to comply. 
authority is here every where one’s most formi- 
dable opponent, and independent thinking is a 
stranger to all parties. With such society, there- 
fore, a man may perhaps be contented to mix occa- 
sionally, but it gives him no new impulse ; he can 
receive this only through the elasticity of his own 
efforts, or else he is borne onwards for a length of | 
time in the customary track. 

The varied beauty of England has often made | 
me think of your plan of travelling on foot. 


habits run so directly counter to such an adven- | 


ture, that I cannot determine upon its adoption. 

Since the beginning of the year, 
Robison, in his course of Natural Philosophy, has 
been lecturing on Astronomy, in a manner which 


Professor | 
another hard trial ; 


Thus the weight of. 
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| nished at you.” . . . The only points on which 
we cannot compete with these Britons, (if, that js 
to say, it is desirable we should,) are, that we are 
not so active as they, that we are not so attentive 
to business, and to the right time of engaging in 
it. I would willingly endeavour to awaken such 
a spirit ; and a plan for engaging all cur friends to 
assist in producing it, has already caused me some 
agreeable dreams. 





Edinburgh, January 29, 1799, 

During the last week I have regulated my con- 
duct in society with entire singleness of purpose, 
On Sunday, I spent in Scott’s house, in the most 
perfect quiet, one of the pleasantest evenings which 
I have enjoyed in England. There prevailed a 
cheerfulness which arose from the mutual satisfac. 
tion felt by the individuals themselves, and not 
from any particular wit with which our conversa- 
tion was seasoned. A hearty affection will, I 
hope, always accompany my recollection of these 
excellent people; and I think that a favourable 
impression of the time we have spent together, will 
remain for a long time with them also. 

Some mornings ago, I called at an unusual 
hour, to speak to the father on some business; [ 
found his wife in his stead, and so we entered into 
conversation. She gave me an account of the loss 
sustained by her family, and their consequent sor- 
rows ; what a bereavement they had suffered in the 


death of her youngest daughter, two years since, 
There would be no lack of novelty in this; but | 


and what an impression it had left upon them. 
She was overcome by her feelings ; and this com- 


_ munication of her grief increased my affection for 


does him so much credit, and is so well adapted to | 


his audience, that I willingly retract my original 
dissatisfaction withhim. . . . . 


dearer to me than ever, as the country of learned | 
men ; although I am reminded, at every step, how | 


profoundly we, as a nation, are asleep. 


A near | 


acquaintance with the literature of England en- | 


tirely convinces me, that at the present moment 


} 


we may claim a decided superiority, in every de- | 


partment of it. 


This superiority is candidly 


acknowledged by many, especially among the most | 


distinguished of the young men, and even by some 
of the older scholars. A great many persons, 
especially in this place, are learning German. 
In return for this, indeed, very singular prejudices 
prevail with regard to our father-land. Formerly 
they thought our men of learning very slow, nar- 


row-minded creatures ; now they are inclined to. 
allow them to be clever men, but also to see in | 


them so many conspirators against the peace of 
the world ; an opinion which, being formed, by a 


process still more strange, from our young profli-_ 


gates, is believed with as much eagerness of them, 
as it is with horror concerning the rest. I was 
asked the other day, with an air of great surprise, 
“ Do you speak what you are saying, in earnest ? 
We thought that all German scholars, without 
exception, were atheists, and are therefore asto- 


_ intercourse ; 





this excellent woman. They have encountered yet 
two daughters of her brother, 
her own daughters’ playmates, perished by the 
upsetting of a boat close by their father’s house, a 


few years ago. This, she said, followed up by the 


, other blow, may have entirely undermined the 
Germany, now that [ am in a foreign land, is 


health and happiness of their surviving daughter. 
I had for some time remarked in her a settled 
melancholy, and could not well account for it ; it 
had only once accidentally occurred to me, that it 
might be connected with the loss of the favourites 
of her youth: on my asking her if she had any 
young friends, she gave me no answer but by her 
eyes filled with tears. I ascribed a great portion 
of her melancholy rather to the death of a young 
man whom her parents loved very dearly, and who 
lost his life in a melancholy way since I have been 
here; but whatever may be the source of it, you 
will feel interested in this poor, suffering, but 
noble-minded maiden ; and I am sure it will make 
us both happy to hear at any time of her recover- 
ing her spirits. 

My distinguished young friend, Lambe, (whom 
you will remember to have been mentioned in an 
early letter,) spent a part of yesterday evening 
with me. It was a sort of preliminary for a closer 
and I think, not withstanding our 
national difference, our acquaintance will produce 
a friendship that may belong to the class of the 
few real ones. 
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Edinburgh, February 11, 1799. 

In the last few days I have made the acquain- 
tance of two persons who read German. In no 
in England is there paid so much attention 

to German literature as here ; and the number of 
those who know enough of German to be able to 
read it, and who procure books in our language, is 
not inconsiderable ; but they read only such books 
as chance makes them acquainted with. The 
name of Kant is already well known here ; this 
has been effected by several Germans, who have 
undertaken, though with unequal degrees of fit- 
ness, the office of his missionaries. His works are 
in the hands of various scholars in this city ; and 
an Englishman, until he grew wearied of the 
labour, had proceeded a tolerable way with a 
translation of them. Butt the representations 
made of his philosophy are curiously confused ; and 
] am greatly deceived, or they never will establish 
themselves here. Here are several among the 
young men who reciprocally compliment each 
other with the title of metaphysician ; but this 
class consists, without exception, of mere talkers, 


who have bedecked their conversation with ex- | 


tracts from books, but are incapable of any real 
inquiry after truth. ‘Their thoughts are so con- 
fused, that no development or explanation of them 
can be expected from them; the results they 
arrive at are detestable, and their empty conceited- 
ness deserves only contempt. Last week, I could 


not avoid a breakfast party, at which were several | 


persons of this description, and among whom 
Kant’s philosophy (and therefore only lL now men- 
tion this party) was thought to be understood ; 
hut it was a meeting which well nigh made me 
ill from vexation, displeasure, and consequent ill- 
humour. I had long before heard enough about 
it to be convinced, (and that morning completed 
the conviction,) that the praise which Jacobi 
assigns to the philosophic sense of the English 
nation is perfectly inapplicable, and founded upon 
want of information. Those works, the neglect of 
which he imputes as a ground of great honour to 
the English, which are already forgotten among 
us, and are no longer of any consideration, (I 


mean the nauseous sophistries produced in France | 
thirty years since, or more,) are the favourite | 
authors with this daily increasing class, of which | 


I am speaking. Their circulation is extending, 


and they have even spread into the country, | 
wherever reading-rooms are instituted; and the | 


mode of thinking which flows from them is wait- 
ing only for the opportunity afforded by political 
agitation, to become predominant in the nation. 


Under such circumstances, what might be the 


destiny,and what the influence of Jacobi’s writings, 
were they translated into this language? They 
would not give a violent shock, but would cause 
pain, and so make themselves hated, not only in 
their weak, but also in their tender passages. My 
love for Jacobi is the same as ever, but my respect 
is not so unbounded; and I am afraid that it 
would be dangerous for any one to take him as 
4 pattern for imitation, instead of an object merely 
of lively admiration and affection. 

My time is still more limited, since I have re- 
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| sumed my attendance on Playfair's lectures, now 
_ that he has got over the lower and more tiresome 
| part. 

If my last letter before this has reached you, I 
have occasioned you more anxiety than I intended 
whilst I was writing it, by the mention of my 
indisposition. It is now my first duty to remove 
this apprehension ; but your eyes are looking for 
information about it. The illness increased after 
I had finished my letter; I became feverish, and 
was obliged to take tomy bed. For two days this 
continued, but on the third I became better. The 
very disagreeable weather of the preceding week, 
show upon snow, with frost and thaw alternately, 
had probably occasioned this attack, Of course I 
could not attend the lectures on those days, and I 
have hardly even now got back again into their 
regular track. I have honestly told you the truth, 
and now beg of you to make yourself easy about 
me, 

The willing attention and kind-heartedness of 
my fellow-lodger have exhibited themselves strong- 
ly on this occasion. . . . 





Edinburgh, February 26, 1799. 

I have as yet written nothing to you of the 
English Literature. The reason is, that their new 
publications do not reach me. There are here no 
reading-rooms (as they say there are in Paris, and 
as we have even in Copenhagen,) for the enter- 
tainment of travellers, where they may meet with 
new books, and pamphlets, and scientific peri- 
odicals. My hope of finding something of the sort 
at the booksellers’ here, at whose shops their 
friends meet, has been disappointed, since they 
come there as mere news-mongers ; and that one, 
to which Scott especially introduced me, seems to 
be not in the least adapted for such a perusal of 
what is newest, but, in fact, entirely to disregard 
what is new in comparison with old books, 
Amidst all the new publications which have 
appeared in the last eight months, and have fallen 
into my hands, there is nothing of any great im- 
portance, excepting a Voyage round the World, 
In fact, the English appear at present to have no 
one great writer; no one on whose words one 
might wait with eager expectation, and linger 
over them with animated affection. They have a 
good number of useful authors in the departments 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. Philo- 
sophy, properly so called, is quite at a low ebb ; 
and among the class of writers just now men- 
tioned, there is no individual whose genius may be 
considered brilliant and predominant. Many 
write history ; but the best of them do not rise 
above mediocrity. However, in this and the 
kindred departments, much interesting matter is 
published ; which, in a great measure, is to be 
attributed to the relative circumstances of this 
country, in which so much is collected with which 
the rest of Europe has no connexion. The general 
taste is very much sunk. The public devours 
with admiration, translations of all kinds of super- 
natural, marvellous, and ironical productions of 
our German writers of plays and romances; and 
| the original compositions that are most read are of 
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the same character. Schiller is the most admired | 
German poet. Even in the department of political | 
works, for which England is celebrated, nothing | 
is published that excites attention, much less | 
deserves it. One book, however, I would mention | 
to you with praise ; at least, the notices of it in the | 
reviews have given me great expectations from it. | 
It is the work of a lady, who, for twenty years, | 
commencing from the days of early youth, has | 
taken a part in the education of her father's 
family ; its subject is education. I have never yet | 
remarked, in any work upon this important sub- | 
ject, more correct judgment, views more free from 
prejudice, or more forcible observations, than Miss | 
Edgeworth exhibits in the passages extracted from 
her work, 





Edinburgh, March 4, 1799. 

. « Ihad done something in Mathematics 
this last winter. I have now acquired no little 
fondness and inclination for the study ; and I con- 
sider this as a most favourable sign of a greatly 
improved energy, and acquired healthiness of mind. 
Playfair interrupted his lectures upon Algebra, by 
introducing a difficult but interesting branch of 
the higher geometry ; after the elementary part of 
the algebra, in which process the higher algebra 
gives a particular advantage to these lessons, 
through the facility it affords for working them 
out. The very diticulty gave it the first attrac- 
tion ; and the satisfaction felt in following up the 
inquiry increased it, and made it permanent. I 
was hardly forward enough to comprehend the 
theorems ; but continued effort opened for me the 
path, and all the successive steps became easier. 
At the same time, I found myself thus in posses- 
sion of acquirements for the attainment of which 
I should never have had sufficient resolution ; ac- 
quirements which, by their application, gave a 
charm and a weight to the elementary rules of 
geometry which I had made myself master of in the 
winter. Convinced, as I now am, that nature has 
not excluded me, by a sort of personal proscrip- 
tion, from the possession of mathematical know- 
ledge, I have set to work with all zeal to build up 
for myself a connected system of science, whilst 
this leisure time, so favourable for these studies, 
still continues ; and I hope, by undiminished in- 
dustry, to give permanence to the results which 





such a beginning appears to favour. 

The summer course of lectures lasts, they tell 
me, only three months ; so that we shall be dis- 
missed by the beginning of August. How famous- | 
lv all this suits! Then is exactly the fittest 
time for a tourin the Highlands ; and this would 
not detain me long. I then think of spending a | 





of Bath and Bristol into Cornwall. At Oxford, | 
intend to spend several days; and then, without 
farther delay, London forms the end of my jour: 
neying, with the exception, perhaps, of an excur. 
sion into Kent. Believe my assertion, that this 
rambling tour, from the rapidity with which one 
gets on in this country, cannot take up much time, 
And so I hope that the time of our meeting again 
will not differ much from that which we settled in 
our plan. You would yourself approve of its 
postponement for two or three weeks, if it were 
repaid with the knowledge of things, for which my 
present studies have given me eyes, and which 
might not hereafter again offer themselves to my 
observation ; for it will hardly be possible for me 
to repeat my visit to this country ; and experience 
gives me occasionally the strongest attestations to 
the correctness of the notion I have always enter. 
tained, that travelling with “the general view,” 
as the phrase goes, “ of observing men and nations,” 
presents but extremely poor results. I hoped to 
find somewhere or other a great genius, whose pre- 
sence, and whose friendship, might animate what- 
ever I had within me of a kindred character. I 
have not met with even the shadow of such an one, 
Scott, who knew Hume well, tells me that had 
that great man been living, he would certainly 
have been the friend I want. But, alas! how 
long has he been dead! and no one has arisen in 
this country at all like him. Since, then, we 
cannot have such expectations gratified, we must, 
by our own efforts, become that, for which we 
may, perhaps, have the germ implanted in us. 





Edinburgh, March 26, 1799. 

Two days ago, Professor Playfair invited me to 
breakfast with him. He had, a long time before, 
given me a general invitation, which I never made 
use of, principally from the frequent interruptions 
in the state of my health. I had, from necessity, 
missed his lectures, and (as we are all now and 
then unjust) I had suspected that, since the true 
reason was probably unknown to him, his inter- 
pretation thereof might be unjust towards me. 
This was, however, by no means the case, but 
quite the contrary ; for he has placed a degree of 
confidence in your friend, which to me is worth 
more, by a thousand times, than a studied compli- 
ment. I got on well with him, and you will often 
hear of our being together, and what has engaged 


our attention: for, provided it be in any degree 


possible, I intend hereafter to employ the odd 
minutes, pared off from my regularly employed 
hours, in order to portray to you, agreeably to 


your wish, and according to your own method and 


week or two with Lambe at Carlisle and New- | pattern, a living picture of whatever most nearly 


castle, where his father lives, and, besides, the | concerns me. 


A plan, however, which answers 


working of very extensive coal mines, carries on for one person, may not succeed equally well with 
glass, cotton, and vitriol works. From thence I another. I am exhausted by the evening, and 
shall go to Manchester and Liverpool, and then, as | feel then as little adapted for such a task as after 
circumstances shall order it, either to Anglesey or | a whole week's work. The hours of evening must, 
to Sheffield. At this last place, I should make | at some future time, be made our time of leisure, 
some stay, and then cross to Derby. Circum- relaxation, and forgetfulness of the day’s business ; 
stances, and the season of the year, must then de- hours which we will fill up with the most sooth- 


termine whether I shall return southward, by way | ing, refreshing thoughts, in books and conversa- 
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The ancient writers shall surround us in 


tion. 


our evening hours. 
You can hardly conceive the degree of sym- 


pathy and regard with which people here inquire 
after and speak of my father. . . «© « 

The day before I had spent in quite different 
society. I had accidentally, and in spite of my- 
self, become acquainted with a dissenting preacher, 
who had, however, given up his profession and 
settled down upon a farm three English miles 
from the city ; and I was invited, along with Moor- 
house, to dine with him. Besides a couple of 
females, he had invited three literati of this place 
to meet us, two of whom were tolerably well 
known to me; but the third was still a stranger. 


This last was a man of distinguished reputation, | 


and, as far as I could judge, deservedly so. He 





appeared to be a man of a thinking and original | 


turn of mind. 
his reputation, his acquaintance could not but be 


agreeable to a traveller. But when lL took the 
whole company together, when I observed what 
an effect we produced, from the grouping one 
against another, of individuals on the whole so 
heterogeneous ; when I followed the stream of 
the conversation, (and with what energy did not 
every one talk!) I then perceived that we gain 
nothing from the mere agreeableness of the com- 
pany, when we place ourselves with strangers, 
away from home, and take part in their conversa- 
tions, which are new to us. I myself do not feel 


those disadvantages, which commonly press hard | 


upon a foreigner. Of their modes of expression I 
am perfectly master, and sufficiently understand 
the course of their argumentation, and am also 
acquainted with their authors. But the occa- 
sions are rare, when a mixed company would be 


For that reason, and because of 





| 


; 
| 
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plete recovery, I have been attacked by an illness 
very different from my former ones, and also of a 
more violent kind. The crisis is past, every symp- 
tom is improving, and I am under the care of a 
skilful physician, whom Scott strongly recom- 
mended. But I am still sadly weak, as you 
abundantly perceive. It seemed at first to be a 
fever, caused by taking cold, which showed itself 
the day after the country visit mentioned in my 
last letter. However, I dragged myself about for 
a day or two, and tried to oppose the malady by 
an effort of the will. After two days, however, 
this succeeded no longer. I suffered most from 
Friday to yesterday, in mind, also, from my for- 
lorn situation. I was obliged to keep my bed; 
here, however, I began to feel better. The red 
eruption, sore throat, &c., justified my medical 
attendant in calling it scarlet fever ; but he pro- 
nounced that it would be of a mild character. The 
nature of the medicines applied, as well as the 
composure of my visiters, shows that there is now 
no farther danger to be apprehended. Who knows 
whether this attack may not have a beneficial in- 
fluence upon my health! 

By the next post, I hope to write to you in a 
convalescent state. . . . . . 

April the 6th.—I am now free from sickness, 
but still weak. The aged Scott cheers my heart 
greatly by his kind sympathy. If we did but live 
nearer to each other, he repeated, I should be the 
whole day long in his house. 





Edinburgh, April 9, 1799. 
Yesterday was the first day that I was able to 
make acall. You may easily imagine that this 
was nowhere else than on the Scotts, distant as 
their house is from hence. I went at noon, and 


more agreeable to a foreigner, than a similar one | stayed late, returning home in tolerable spirits. 
at home. The country air, however, did me so | Their frankness, their kind attention, and friend- 
much good that I felt myself remarkably healthy | liness, always cause me beneficial diversion, and a 


and fresh the following day. . ° 

In addition to your last letter, I have received 
one from my parents, and another from Count 
Schimmelmann. I shall probably write to him 
soon, to tell him how far I am decided as to a 
nt-unsuitable appointment at Copenhagen ; yet in 


happy state of mind, and send me away home in- 
structed, perhaps, in few things, but with a warm 
heart. I have already mentioned the youngest 


‘boy as my favourite, and that the little rogue 


such terms, that he may not suppose that the | 


chance of a place in the university of Kiel is quite 
shutagainstme. Oh, that one could now choose so 


wisely, that no unworthy fears or temptation of | 


earthly advantage may lead us to a mode of life 
unsuited to our tastes; and so prudently, that we 
may not repent, too late, of any ideal schemes of 
happiness ! 





Edinburgh, April 2, 1799. 
The size of this sheet will prove, my dearest 
Aimelia, whether you were quite honest when you 


| 


| 





knows it, and returns it with marked affection. 
His birthday was on the Monday during my ill- 
ness. He had, some time before, invited me to 
keep it. 





Edinburgh, April 16, 1799. 

It will, I hope, give you comfort, if I solemnly 
assure you that all the sensations of my late ili- 
ness have disappeared ; but my still remaining 
weakness prevents me from enjoying any society, 
( Playfair’s, for instance, ) and thus interrupts what 
tended so much to cheer and animate me, depriv- 
ing me of improving and earnest conversation, 
carried on without any circuitous strainings after 


said, that a few lines would make you feel con- | effect. You know that conversation, spun out 
tented and at ease, if they should only let you | with feeble signs of life, is never agreeable to me ; 
know how I was. I see, by the strokes of my pen, | it is like a stream that spreads itself out over the 
that a glance at this paper will alarm you more _ low grounds, till it is lost in swamps, and evapo- 
than, thank Heaven! there is any occasion for; | rates in malaria. I like it better when it forms 
and I will, therefore, state the whole case without | for itself one narrow, well-defined channel. 


reserve. I must, then, confess to you that, now 
or the third time, after short intervals of incom- 


| 


The near conclusion of our lectures is welcome 
to me on several accounts. . . . . 
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April 23.—My young friends, Lambe and Moor- 
house, leave me at the end of this week ; friends, 
whose active kindness I have often thankfully ex- 
tolled to you. I have become accustomed to their 
society, and shall miss them. I felt it already 
last week, when Moorhouse began making his 
excursions. At times it forced itself upon me as 
if I had lost more than I had expected. His ex- 
cellent heart and great attachment to me, which 
no censure of his faults or follies could disturb ; 
his liveliness, and his unfailing attention, have 
often made his talking agreeable, and we have 
lived on friendly terms without interruption. I 
have cured him of a very dangerous political in- 
toxication, and hope to have awakened him again 
to a right sense of the duties he owes to his coun- 
try and its government. I consider him as a good 
specimen of the better sort of the middle rank in 
England. Lambe, notwithstanding all the amia- 
bleness and well-deserved esteem, which his noble 
conduct, his great industry and his blameless life 
inspired, has been less confidential than I had 
hoped to find him. His whole attention was ever 
directed to what was true in what he learned ; and 
an union of industry with a sound understanding, 
characterized him, rather than any claim to origi- 
nality. This, together with his youth, (which had 
confined his observation within very simple views, ) 
made it the more difficult to keep up an animated 
conversation with him. Probably there was also 
in him a modest shyness, which made him assent 
too readily to his friend’s opinion, and therefore 
leave him the task of supplying the germ of the 
conversation. When, however, he comes to the 
years of a youthful manliness, the harvest of his 
unwearied industry will then yield a rich produce 
beneath his hands, 

The time glides gradually onwards ; the worst 
season is gone by ; the more agreeable portion is 
still, however, remaining. 





Edinburgh, April 30,1799. 

I am now fresh in body and sound in mind. 
The tardy reanimation of nature begins to speak 
audibly to those who have kept their sense of hear- 
ing tuned aright, and to banish earthly cares, in 
order that the free spirit may raise itself to higher 
views, I shall, from this time, be more 
uninterrupted when at home, than I was in win- 
ter; probably, also, I shall go out more frequently. 
My kind fellow-lodger left us this morning. As 
our separation drew near, he expressed, in the 
most forcible manner, his hearty attachment to 
me. Ilis spirits were very low, and, I believe, 


from hardly any other cause than parting with | 


me. His lucky star has caused him to be named, 
during his absence, to an advantageous appoint- 
ment in the hospital of his native city. He has 
hereby secured fair prospects for his future 
career, 

I think with pleasure on the hope of seeing him 
again in the autumn; and I am sure that he will 
do every thing in his power to afford me all oppor- 
tunities and advantages in his native place, where 
there is much to be seen that is particularly in- 
structive and interesting, Thus I shall enjoy the 
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singular advantage of visiting, at least, two prin. 
cipal towns, Newcastle and Sheffield, with the 
good will of those who are usually suspicious and 
reserved towards strangers, and with a readiness 
to show me every thing. 

The spring weather tempted us, last Sunday, 
into the country, to a place which is celebrated 
here for its romantic situation. Roslin is two Ger. 
man miles* to the south of this city. The sur. 
rounding country is melancholy, excepting the 
sea views. The view of the town from one of the 
hills, between which it lies, and near this a majes- 
tic wall of basaltic columns, (which appear to be 
half destroyed,) are the only points of the land- 
scape in which we can take any pleasure. But 
still Roslin is a fine specimen of Scottish scenery, 
It is a strong mountain-castle, built upon an ele- 
vated site. We descended into the desolate vaults, 
which in three rows, one over the other, are built 
down into the hill, making the castle rampart 
immensely high ; and we returned back into the 
plain below, by passing under the arch of the 
ruinous bridge. Close by, stands a ruined chapel, 
a masterpiece of Gothic architecture. It excited 
my admiration. Who would imagine such works 
could have proceeded from so barbarous an age! 
It was built in the twelfth century, and, as it is 
said, took forty years’ labour to finish it. It 
could not but be expected that the artificial em- 
bellishments should greatly surpass the architec- 
tural skill displayed in it. The columns are out 
of proportion and mean ; the plan of the building 
seemed to me either directly, or indirectly, bor- 
rowed from a Roman temple ; the arrangement 
of the rows of columns gives an indication of this, 
Every where sculpture is introduced ; stories from 
holy Scripture, and grotesque caricatures, are 
represented in intimate alliance, by the force of 
elaborate industry, and are made to submit to un- 
willing distortions. The outside has been adorned 
with statues, the niches for which are now unoc- 
cupied. This, and every thing which could be 
reached by the hand, was beaten to pieces at the 
Reformation, and there is nothing remaining unin- 
jured but the walls ; these have been spared with 
more grace than most of the Roman Catholic 
sacred buildings in the island, which have every 
where been pulled down, with horrible fanaticism, 
wherever the new priesthood could not get posses 
sion of them ; though they had censured them as 
long as they belonged to their predecessors, a8 
places which had been desecrated by idolatrous 
worship. 





Edinburgh, May 7, 1799. 

No long time ago, you expressed a wish to pos 
sess a somewhat careful representation of the ex- 
ternal circumstances of my present position. 
will endeavour to comply with your wishes. You 
will not, however, require arrangement, propor 
tion, or completeness in the account. 

I am living, properly, in the suburbs, in a part 
of the town where, on account of the vicinity 
the university, a great number of young men | 
* A German mile is equal to three and a half English 


miles.—7 ruas/ator. 
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* . . . Scotland, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, enjoys, far and near, a high reputation for 
piety. The clergy are not adapted to the commu- 
nity ; every one who knows the country, allows 
this. The piety of the people is mostly eye-ser- 
vice, a customary formality, without any influence 
on their sentiments and conduct. They say table- 
prayers, or grace, got up by heart, even before and 
after tea. ‘They observe all the ordinances of their 
kirk; and curse infidels, deists, and atheists, with 
all the pride of a soul which feels assured of its 
privilegium for heaven. In short, I no longer 
blame Hume, when he judges them, in the time of 
Charles the First, with harshness and contempt. 
] expected to find austerity ; but they have only 
coarse rusticity. I lodge in a sunny, spacious 
apartment, in a house agreeing with the general 
description I have given you of the dwellings of 
the town’s-people. My host is a joiner by trade. 
He and his wife possess many of the bad habits of 
the ordinary run of people here ; they are indo- 
lent, selfish, and unfriendly. But, however, they 
are more cleanly than persons of this class gene- 
rally are. In the same house in which I live, but 
a story higher, dwells a dealer in hard, or iron, 
ware, with whom Moorhouse became acquainted 
through the tradespeople of Sheffield, the city of 
iron manufactories. ‘This person, though of small 
property and uneducated, has always kept him- 
self right-minded and honest. He is a widower, 
and has several children, (some of them still 
hardly grown up,) in whom a good disposition 
shows itself. Though motherless, they seem to 
keep their father’s house in good order, and to live 
tolerably happy in their laborious occupations. 
Music is the only art they cultivate. The Scottish 


nation has a peculiar fondness, and an especial | 


aptitude for music ; and the numerous and melo- 
dious popular songs afford employment and nou- 
tishment to this talent from whence they origi- 


nated. It has often caused me an agreeable hour | 
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Why must we talk any more about politics and 
the hateful war? I believe you would be satisfied 
with the degree of warmth with which I view the 
transactions at present going on in the world. 
When the war broke out afresh, I suffered great 
anguish, on account of the fate of poor Germany. 





Edinburgh, May 28, 1799. 

Our summer course has begun. Coventry seems 
to be an excellent person, and one who under- 
stands how to exhibit his subject in an interesting 
light. Rutherford appears to me to be below his 
| reputation, and does not correspond with my ex- 
| pectation. The beautiful botanical garden is now 
| the best thing in his lectures. . 
| I must write you an account of two acquain- 
_ tances made since I wrote last,especially as you will 
| certainly be pleased with them. In the first place, 
Dr. Coventry, whose lectures upon Agriculture, you 
are aware, I am attending. Even if, as is pro- 
bable, I should never be called upon to apply 
them in practice, yet it is undoubtedly an advan- 
tage to be acquainted with so important a part of 
the business of civil life. It removes the par- 
tition wall between the man of learning and the 
[comsagua man, and may be serviceable in very 
‘many respects, if I should, for any continuance, be 
_ engaged in a public employment ; at the same time, 
/many a point in the ancient authors is hereby 
cleared up. Coventry is a very original man ; of 
quite a different sort from the other professors that 
Iam acquainted with. He has an estate on the 
other side of the Frith, which he has for many 
years himself managed through the winter. During 
the summer months, he discharges the duties of 
his office in the university. Fancy to yourself a 
man of great vivacity, such as is seldom found in 
_ Britons, and is only partially exhibited with us, 

who are a good deal less phlegmatic. He is ex- 
tremely plain and straightforward in manner, and 

_in appearance rather unpolished. A bright spirit, 














to listen to the songs of these good children, and I | and an unaffected good nature, look forth from his 
have always found myself a welcome visiter. eyes. He has a large acquaintance with the Ro- 


This family is far more zealously devout than 
those of the predominant church: they are Ana- 


man classics, and an accurate knowledge and fami- 
liarity with all the sciences which have any rela- 


baptists, and have retained, in regard to austerity, | tion to his own business. His reception of me was 


the over-strained notions of the last century. To 
frequent the theatre, to dance, to read books of a 
secular character, would be alike inexpiable sins. 
Where education, and the continual improvement 
of the nobler talents, cannot find a place, such a 
mode of thinking pleases me better than the oppo- 
site one of those who give themselves up to all 
kinds of dissipation. They look upon me as a 
great scholar, and probably also as an unbeliever. | 
One disagreeable part of the locality of my 
lodging, is its distance from the modern city, on 
the other side of which the Scotts live, who are 
unalterably my dear and best friends. When the 
Weather is rough and stormy, I do not go thither ; 
f experience has made caution a matter of neces- 
“ty for me; and the last time I ventured, the 
Weather was incessantly bad. Nor is any time 
“ved in that case ; for I then stay the longer. 


ee 





sincerely inviting ; indeed, I have no reason in 
general to complain of a want of obliging recep- 
tions. He invited me to call upon him in the 
afternoon, and he also promises to make me ac- 
quainted with the people in the country, the most 
distinguished in every’ branch of agriculture. 
There are said to be respectable families in the 
Highlands, who live on their property after a very 
simple, yet dignified fashion. 1 wish their doors 
might be open to me. I am thinking of beginning 
soon to learn something of the language, and am 
inclined, provided the weather be favourable, to 
spend a great portion of the touring season in the 
mountains. 

Before the fall of the leaf, we shall see one an- 
other again! My departure from this place is now 
so near in appearance, that the feeling of being 
obliged to leave for ever so many good men, can 
already take possession of me, and make me think 
of it with emotion. 





a There follows here a dvaigtion (which we have omitted) 


the city of Kai : ; . 
18 books 2 exe OY which is to be found more in detail 
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RECENT TOURS AND TRAVELS.* 
I.—SERJEANT TALFOURD’S VACATION RAMBLES, 


Reapers are exceedingly indebted to that bene-{ The spirit and manner of these Rambles are ag 
volent class of writers, the travellers and tourists, | characteristic as the motives we have imagined for 
who, without either expense of money, or of bodily | their publication. Their leading feature is an un- 
fatigue, carry them away into the fairest and most | boundedand joyousfreedom. The writerhas no men- 
attractive scenes which the busy or the beautiful | tal reservations; he admits us into his intimate con. 
world presents ; enabling them to see with their | fidence, shares with us his joys and pleasures, and 














































eyes, hear with their ears, appreciate with their | 
taste, and judge with their understanding. And 
the sentiment of gratitude should be heightened 
when we reflect, that the eyes, ears, taste, and un- 
derstanding, are in general of a higher quality, and | 
much better instructed than those of the individuals | 
whom they inform. 

But among the recent books of travels in our 


list, the “‘ Vacation Rambles and Thoughts” of Mr. | 


Serjeant Talfourd have a superadded claim on our | 
gratitude, as they appear to be given to the world | 


from the single-hearted and amiable motive of ena- 
bling all that choose, to snatch a relish of those plea- 


sures in which he participated himself, with more | 


than the delight of a schoolboy just released from his 


tasks,—with the zest of a fagged lawyer, rejoicing © 


in the close of the long circuit, and the commence- 
ment of the long vacation. 
denied to our easy-going Scottish lawyers,compara- 


tively few of whom know what hard court and — 


circuit work means. 


ful in scenery, among the mountains and lakes of 
Scotland and Wales, in many a solitary ramble, 
long before he visited the Rhineland, Switzerland, 
or Italy. They have left vivid impressions on his 
heart and imagination; and he has established 
yet another claim on the gratitude, of at least his 


This is a pleasure | 


creature comforts ; and humorously reveals to us his 
petty distresses, perplexities, and harassments on 
the road—carries us along with him as companions 
and friends, in full reliance upon our sympathy 
and interest in all his concerns, This, we imagine, 


is as much the secret of the hold which these 
“Rambles” gain over the affections of the reader, 


as the glowing descriptions, bright thoughts, and 
novel and happy attitudes of familiar things with 
which the volumes abound. They contain the 
record of three different tours, undertaken during 
the vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843. The first 
and last were performed by a family party, con- 
sisting of Serjeant and Mrs. Talfourd, their son, 
an Etonian, and a young lady, their niece. The 
intermediate tour, in which a glimpse of Italy was 
obtained, was made without the ladies. 

The foundation of the Tourist’s first calamities 
was laid at Southampton, previous to his embar- 
kation in the Havre steamer, from imbibing some 


diabolical drops, recommended as a specific against 
Serjeant Talfourd had thoroughly studied the | 
elements, or grammar, of the sublime and beauti- | 


sea-sickness, though the cure proved worse than 
the disease. We suspect, however, that something 
may be laid to the account of that substantial 
farewell dinner and bottle of sweetish port enjoyed 
at the “ Dolphin.” But, whatever were the cause 


of that night of horrors, they afford a theme for 


Northern readers, by saying that of Scottish scenery 


which we suspect many more tourists would say, 
if they had the courage to confess, that the Rhine- 
land, “the Alps, the Appenine, and the river Po,” 
had disappointed their high-raised expectations ; 
and, that scenes asadmirable might be found much 
nearerhome. A story is related of a Scottish laird, 
who, when admiring a beautiful view in Switzerland 
or Italy, was told by a spectator, of one equally 


tain, one of the Ochil range, which the gentleman 
knew to be in his own property, though he never 
had ascended it. On returning home, it may be 
suppose! that that pleasure was not long deferred. 
The account of the stranger was found to be real- 
ized ; and a wholesome lesson was given to those 
who wander abroad in search of the picturesque, 
neglecting the treasures which they possess at home. 


piquant description, and do not tax the reader’s feel- 
ings of commiseration more than is easily endurable 
by those who have passed through the same ordeal. 
Landed at Havre, and fortified by the restoratives 
of coffee and cutlets, Serjeant Talfourd was in 
condition to take note of that queer, and, as he 
terms it, “ outlandish,” rather than French-look- 
ing town, of which, in a few words, he gives & 
vivid and picturesque idea:— 


Stretched, [he says,] along the margin of a quay, in- 


_ dented by three basins crowded with ships, it resounds 
fine, or finer, to be seen from the top of a moun-— 





with the babble of all languages—French, or a jabber 
which passes for it, Dutch, Russian, German, English; 
and swarms with sailors and traders in costumes # 
match, made more grotesque by a liberal intermixture 
of Jews. The houses tall, gaunt—all alive with win- 
dows, indicating the dense population within—are 

colours as various as the dialects; red, yellow, brow, 
black, dingy white; yet all seemingly baked together by 
the sun, and flaunting in a kind of rude harmony. They 
rise to seven or eight stories, like the houses in the 

Town of Edinburgh; and often perched above all is# 





wl 


* 1. Vacation Rambles and Thoughts : Comprising the Recollections of Three Continental Tours. In the Vacations of 


1841, 1842, 1843, 
2. Journal of a Clergyman during a Visit to the 


Borrer, Esq. Octayo, pp. 600, with Illustrations, 
4. Bokhara: Its Amir and its People. Translated from 
Orctavo, with a Portrait of the Amir of Bokhara, 
4, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
Madden & a , 





By T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L., sq se teagrege 


oF ( *eninsula in the Summer and Autumn of 1841. 
Robertson, Minister of the New Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Octavo, 
; 3. A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem, by way of Athens, Egypt, and the Peninsula of Sinai 
Valley of Fayoum ; together with a translation of M. Levant De Bellefond’s 


London: Edward Moxon. 
By the Rev. William 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Som 
; Including a Trip 
“Memoire sur le Lac Meris.” By Dawse® 


Two vols post octavo. 


London: J. Madden & Co. 
the Russian of Khanskoff. By the Baron Clement A. De Bode. 
and a Map of the Country. 


By the Baron C. A. De Bode, Two vols, octavo, with Illustrations, London: J. 


London: J. Madden & Co. 
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Jonely attic, 80 small that one wonders who can live 
there— ; ;, 

Hanging so light and hanging so high, 

On the topmost ridge that looks up at the sky. 

The bustle of the quay is also diversified by shops, 
which are aviaries—all gay with innumerable birds of 
the most beautiful plumage, chiefly caged; but some 
regal-looking parroquets stand out on perches, and 

nd to be at liberty, but who, alas ! are fast chained 
to their thrones. One broad and busy street passes 
through the middle of the city, garnished with shops, 
and shows a crowning hill, capped with villas, in the 
distance. The other streets which bisect the interior 
are generally so narrow, that the sky is only visible as 
through a slit at the top ; but they are very picturesque 
in their way ; Heaven help those who dwell in them ! 


The party enjoyed a charming steam-voyage of 
seven hours from Havre to Rouen. The scenery 
of the banks of the Seine was found surpassingly 
beautiful—partly, perhaps, from the charm of un- 


expectedness. A delightful afternoon was spent | 


in Rouen, in sight-seeing, dining, and attending 
the theatre—a pleasure which, wherever they went, 
was never neglected, Every traveller expatiates 
on sights and scenery, and so does Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, often and poetically ; but he has one pecu- 
liar trait, in which Dibdin himself does not come 
uptohim, This is regular and most genial ac- 
counts of his breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, with 
agreeable interludes of bottles of Rhenish, or what- 
ever other “good familiar creature” chanced to 
minister to his comfort. Those who hold, that, 
next to the eating of a good dinner is the pleasure 
of first anticipating, and afterwards talking of it, 
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party established in a saloon on the fourth floor 
of the Hotel Wagram, and overlooking the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries. The few days that they re- 
mained in Paris were actively employed, and full 
of enjoyment, They ran about all the morning, 
seeing sights, dined most sumptuously at the splen- 
did and well-appointed Table @héte of Meurice, 
and spent the evening at one or other of the Pari- 
sian theatres, thus gratifying Serjeant Talfourd’s 
ardent passion for the acted drama. Among his 
graphic pen-and-ink sketches of the French capi- 
tal, we find what strikes us as an original view. 
The Place Vendome is passed ; and of its monu- 
ment, ** formed, as all the world knows, of brass 
from the cannon taken by Napoleon ; embossed by 
figures, indicating his exploits ; and surmounted 
by his colossal image ;” it is remarked, “ In form 
it is romantic—in substance massive—like the his- 
tory of him who surmounts it—something between 
a gorgeous nightmare, and a Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

The novel view of Paris is thus taken :— 

We crossed the Pont-Neuf, and plunged into the 
alley-like streets of old Paris, in search of Notre-Dame, 
The view of the city on each side from the centre of one 
of the bridges, is that which conveys the deepest im- 
pression of the capital, both in its modern gaieties and 
its historic glories. The long line of the Louvre stretch- 
ing to the right, with the Tuileries beyond, continuing 
it—the clustering trees of the Gardens prolonging the 
line—with the barrier Arch of Neuilly lifted high in air, 


contrast strangely, yet nobly, with the massed, irre- 
gular, lofty houses of the old city on the left, over 





will find much enjoyment in these pages ; so, for | 
their sakes, instead of the lovely scenery of the | 
Seine, we shall take the breakfast and dinner par- | 
taken on its waters, while the party were on their | 
way from Rouen to Paris. They had embarked | 
about five inthe morning, and at seven thus agree- | 


) 


ably disposed of themselves :— 

We “sat down to an excellent breakfast,” which our | 
young gentleman, in the exercise of a discretion with | 
which he had been wisely invested, ordered—a large | 
cold roast fowl, broiled ham, and eggs nestling in a | 
white napkin, like chestnuts with us, with excellent | 
coffee ; to which was added, “by particular desire,” a | 
bottle of good Khenish. About two o’clock, our party, 
excepting my wife, who, with heroic self-denial, reserved 
herself for a Parisian supper, partook of a little dinner, 
admirably dressed, quite as good as any thing we 
‘ajoyed in our whole experience of continental cookery 
~@ thin beef-steak, thoroughly broiled, (or fried as the 
case might be,) with sauce of parsley and butter, and a 
cold cream-chicken-salad, prettily decorated with thinly- 
‘triped beet-root, and as good as it looked; all which, 
“companied by a bottle of Almashauser wine, aided 
mightily to preserve the harmony of sensations. 


The rest of a day, so happily commenced, the 
‘ourist floated on through beautiful and diversified 
“enery, in a state of delicious dreamy languor, 
met sultan-like and enviable repose. The en- 
‘santment was dissolved by the bustle of the St. 
Vermain railway and the annoyances at the bar- 
ner of Paris. Throughout his Rambles, Serjeant 

alfourd, from time to time, pours forth an elo- 
{vent malison upon the passport system, and the 
“rtures of the custom-house. But of all the cus- 
vma-houses which he encountered, our own was 
“ound the most annoying. 

All trifling difficulties surmounted, behold our 





which the gray towers of Notre-Dame struggle into the 
ee ee ee Leaving the bridge, 
and plunging, not into the river, but into the depths 
of streets beyond it, we realized, for the first time, 
the descriptions we had read of the Parisian streets, 
as narrow alleys with the gutter in the middle, to 
which the road, paved with large stones, slopes on 
each side; sometimes half blocked up with cabbage 
stalks and other vegetable remains; and when a huge 
diligence, drawn by three horses abreast, thunders 
along them, seeming as if they left no refuge, and telling 
you of a miraculous escape when the peril has passed. 
Through such avenues we threaded our way, half 
blinded and quite stunned, to the front of the venerable 
cathedral ; an open space, indeed, but more resembling 
a filthy inn-yard, than the approach to one of the most 
famous churches in Christendom, where every kind of 
filth was allowed to accumulate, and rubbish might be 
cast, not in secret, but under the great eye of heaven. 
Not a trace of reverential care gave token of Christian 
piety or antiquarian sentiment; but the poor old 
majestic pile, neighboured by dirty cafés and bankrupt- 
looking shops, seemed left meekly to vindicate its claim 
of respect before Heaven, like Christianity in its earliest 
days, rising above the scorns and the abuses of the 
world. 

A visit was of course paid to the Galleries of the 
Louvre; but, amidst their treasures of art, one 
image was predominant in the mind of the tourist, 
—nor is there any thing in the volumes more 
graceful and touching than the homage paid to 
the memory of 2 man whom the world has even yet 
hardly appreciated. Of Hazlitt it is said, by one 
who knew him well :— 

After all, I regarded the Louvre with more interest as 
a great chapter in Hazlitt’s intellectual history, than as 
the richest gallery of pictures in the world. The 
intensity of his first admiration—-the association of the 
scene with the triumphs of his favourite hero; and the 
softened spirit in which he revisited it, when spoiled of 
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its noblest trophies, and when that hero had been finally 
vanquished by what he regarded as the commonplace 
virtues and tyrannies of the world—-gave to the place, in 
my mind, a personal interest, nearer, if lower, than its 
matchless treasures could inspire. MHazlitt’s true his- 
tory was within—of the struggles and the winnings of 
thought ; and as thought will sympathize with thought 
itself, more perfectly than with thought’s grandest 
objects, so here the tenderest associations this mighty 
collection rendered back, were those which a mind, now 
snatched from human view, once imparted to its glories 
and its losses. 

Too little time was spent in Paris to admit of 
more than cursory observation ; but in the book, 
as in the reality, the whole passes off pleasantly 
and gaily, and on the fifth or sixth day we find 
the party on the road to Geneva, by Dijon. Not- 
withstanding several agreeable breakfasts and 
dinners, and bottles of genuine Burgundy, drunk 
in the native province of that good wine, the 
journey, until the travellers got among the Jura 
Mountains, proved somewhat tedious. But here 
we have them in view of the promised land,—the 
object of all their long fasts and fatigues,—Swit- 
zerland and the Alps, and reaping an overpay- 
ment of delight. We must accompany the party 
in their descent upon Switzerland, and again take 
them up on their pilgrimage from Geneva to 
Mont Blanc. 


After breakfast (which, strange to confess, I do not 
particularly remember) we began another and longer 
ascent leading to the highest point of the Jura road, and 


readily complied with the wish of the Conducteur that | 


we should walk up the mountain, although the dripping 


of rain from the tail of the receding storms of the night, | 


and the “ soft” (in Highlander’s phrase) condition of the 
road, made the walk not quite so delightful as it would 
have been in fairer weather. At the summit we 
resumed our places—the horses were changed—and we 
approached the verge of the mountain whence we were 
to behold the glories of the long-promised land—Lake 
Leman — Geneva—the Alps—and above all, Mont 
Blanc. My heart beat quicker as the opening of the 





country bespoke our approach to this European Pisgah | 


—we reached it—the giddy descent was beneath me— 
the Lake of Geneva before me— Geneva just visible like 


a dark village—-but no Alps! The weather on this | 
point of the Jura—I should think four thousand feet | 


above the lake—was damp and cold; but that would 
have been nothing if its murkiness had not entirely 
veiled all traces of the snowy mountains, and given a 
dull, leaden aspect to the whole scene. Two great 
objects there were, each in its kind greater than I had 


ever before seen—the lofty ridge on which we were | 


travelling, with the stupendous descent before us—and 
the stiff, clayey, huge forms of the Great and Little 


Saléve, which bound the valley beyond Geneva, and ex- | 


tend backwards to the threshold of the Alpine region. 
The lake—at least as seen under such a sky—was not 
more beautiful than a broad sheet of water always is; 
not comparable, for example, to Loch Awe, as seen in 


the descent from Inverary to Dalmally, nor to many | 


views of the Scottish lakes. Though the descent is per- 
haps four times as great, I do not think, as J then saw it, 
that it presents so lovely or so interesting a succession 
of pictures, as the descent into the valley of Evesham 
at Broadway, or that into the vale of Gloucester from 
Birdlip ; for the foreground is not so green, nor are the 
sides of the road so rich in lovely indentations and 
waving woods, and peeps into ancillary dells. 1 thought 
we never should reach the bottom ; but we did reach it ; 
found the valley more genial far than the mountain 
tract; passed through Ferney with as little reverence 
for its scornful sage as he felt for things above him; and, 
having been stopped at the gate of Geneva for our pass- 
port, as if we were dangerous to the little state, happily 
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reached the Crown Hotel, fronting the lake of Geneva; 
and (excepting the slight—no, not very slight—annoy- 
ance of finding that the five o’clock table d’hote was 
just over, and that the next would not be holden ti} 
eight,) took possession of excellent bed-rooms, and were 
soon “shut up in measureless content.” . 

As Geneva offers nothing of particular interest, 
we take up the party on their way to Chamouni. 

Our road having entered Savoy, now brought us very 
near to the Little Saléve on the right, and close to the 
roots of the Mole on the left, and presently to the steep 
bank of the Arve flowing between them, and the scene 
became more delightful every minute. As the wooded 
outworks of the Mole rose on one side, and the Saleve 
declined on the other, showing the vast slope from the 
summit of the Great Saleve, the dark crags of the Bre- 
zon rose before us ; and while these grew more definite 
and prodigious, the snowy tops of the Alps peeped as if 
out of heaven directly before us. If this partial glimpse 
of Alpine summits, rather as phenomena in the sky than 





mighty ribs of earth, did not produce the thrilling sen- 
| sation which Rogers has embodied in immortal verse, 
they filled us with delight and curiosity, disturbed by 
| jealousy of the white clouds which we frequently mistook 
for them. “Is that Mont Blanc?” we asked again and 
again of our charioteer. “No! not yet.” At last the 
visions of snowy peaks resolved themselves into three 
white tops, and, in “ assured reality,” we saw part of the 
sovereign of European mountains. As we advanced into 
the defile between the Mole and the Brezon we lost it ; 
but the black precipices of the Brezon on one side, and 
| the lovely undulations of the Mole on the other, filled 
the sense of sight with pleasure ; which was at its height 
when we drove into Bonneville, and grew conscious of 
| 

} 





an appetite for breakfast. 

What a delicious hour was that which we spent at 
Bonneville ! There, on the left side was the Mole, seen 
rising from the valley to its top 5800 feet high, that is, 
_a full third higher than Snowdon—all green (to the eye 
at least) to the summit; to the left, a range of rocky 
| precipices, almost as lofty, barren as its opposite moun- 
tain was luxuriant ; before us, (all unseen,) another kind 
| of sublime beauty, dimly known as yet, and healthy ap- 
| petites unpalled even by a biscuit since five o’clock 
| yesterday, rewarded by breakfast ! This last, and not 
| lowest luxury, awaited us in a back room on the first 
| floor of “ The Crown’’—looking direct on the great 
steeps of the Brezon, (like those you wonder at near the 
head of some of the Scottish sea lakes, only loftier and 
| more terrible than they,) and down on a nice, flower- 
bordered, slate-pebbled small garden, terminating ina 
range of bee-hives, and opening by a wicket on the Arve, 
which ran between us and the rocky mountains, What 
a mixture of the familiar, the homely, and the sublime! 
While I admired and gazed, our breakfast drew off my 
regard ; and well it might, for never were a plump roast 
fowl—ham, “whose pure red and white, nature’s own 
| sweet and cunning hand laid on’’—fresh butter like that 
which the Highlands produce in saltless, stainless, pri- 
_mitive delicacy—honeycomb, and decent coffee, more 
welcome. A bottle of the best white wine the inn af- 
forded, and very satisfactory it was, prolonged the en- 
joyment, and assuaged the eager beatings of expectation 
for the catastrophe of the day. A happy set were we 
four when, taking advantage of the necessity for resting 
the horses for a longer space than our leisurely break- 
fast gave, we quitted the inn on foot for Mont Blane, to 

be followed, in his own own good time, by our driver and 
his vehicle. 
| The first sight of Mont Blane did not enrapture 
| the tourist, at which, surfeited as we are with 
_ Alpine raptures conjured up for the nonce, we eX- 
ceedingly rejoice. The summit of the mountain, 
‘eagerly watched for at Geneva, did not unveil 
| itself till the travellers were many miles nearer 
' the base. 
| We stopped at the Hotel Mont Blane of St. Martin — 
'@ emall neat inn, where the carriage of the travellet 
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from Geneva is exchanged for a light char-a-banc, which 
slone can traverse the rugged ground between this place 
and Chamouni. Before us was the rapid Arve, nestling 
among rich foliage, and bordered by meadows alternate- 
ly flushed by the pale violet crocuses, and dazzling with 
large bunches of white flowers. Beyond it the moun- 
tains of the Varens receded so as to form the section of 
an amphitheatre, swelling gently upwards to the feet 
of huger masses of dark rock which towered to the 
height of nearly 8000 feet above the valley. If the 
region of rock were excluded from view, the fertile 
slopes of those mountains would resemble the sides of the 
loveliest of the Welsh valleys, with the difference of a 
prodigious extension of space, as if the effect on the slope 
were produced by a magnifying-glass, and at the same 
time, huge forest trees were diminished to shrubs or 
tufts of furze. To the right the valley narrowed into 
the defile which we-had just passed, which seemed as 
if quite closed by the rocky sides of the opposing heights. 


Pehind the inn the hills continued rugged and bold and | 


dark, yet nourishing frequent trees in their crevices. 
To the left, above a dark hill, rose into the clear blue 
sky the summit of Mont Blanc, with its subject domes 
and attendant needles, all robed in dazzling white, ex- 
cept where the steepest precipices were gashed into the 
snow, and contrasted it with stripes of dark rich brown. 
This was the first view we had enjoyed of any of the 
highest Alps,except as a vision in the clouds ; and, sur- 
prising as it was, I must confess the effect did not equal 
my expectations. ‘This falling off might be partly 
attributable to the mind being filled and perturb- 
ed with the loveliness of the vast sunny vale, of a 
character so entirely different from those icy pinnacles, 
which, near to it in reality, were close to it in the pic- 
ture, and which compelled admiration of colours and 
shapes as unlike those around us as if they belonged to 
another world. But there is a reason why Alpine 
heights, seen at a distance of from twelve to twenty 
miles by persons who are not familiar with their nearer 
grandeur, must disappoint an enthusiastic expectation : 
the masses of snow, almost uniform in colour, do not ad- 
mit of the sense of distance which the varieties of ordi- 
uary scenery convey ; and the consequence is, that the 
eye, not making the proper allowances, embraces the 
mighty objects as comparatively small ; and the mind, 
instead of being uplifted into regions of perpetual snow, 
brings down the white masses to the level earth, and 
then regards them rather with curiosity than admiration. 
The immediate feeling is a perplexed surprise that 
there should be just before you heaps of snow not “ un- 
sunned,” but illuminated by a sun which scorches the 
earth around you ; and that they should give no sign of 
melting. On one who has had happy experience in 
Alpine solitudes, and who, therefore, can, in some faint 
degree, recognise in the glittering heights, the length 
aud breadth and depth which have dwindled into a fairy 
frostwork to the eye, these forms produce a far nobler 
impression; but a first sight of the Alps, to produce the 
thrilling sense of which Rogers speaks, should be ob- 
tained from a greater distance, where the intervention 
of a multitude of other objects gives to the snowy moun- 
tains their due proportion, or something approaching to 
it,in the perspective. If I state the similitude which 
Mont Blanc, as seen from the bridge which crosses the 
Arve close to the inn of St. Martin, immediately sug- 
gested to me, I shall incur a severer censure than fell 
on me from a celebrated lady, for comparing the interior 
lining of the great cavern of Staffa to a sort of celestial 
barley-sugar, and its guardian outworks of small white 
columns, washed by the bright sea, to gigantic lozenges, 


Which you expected to see melting away as the tide | 


broke over them ; yet I do not know why the truth on 
such a matter should not be spoken. Let me confess, 
then, that the upper part of Mont Blanc, thus surveyed, 
seemed to me like nothing so much in nature or art as 
& gigantic twelfth-cake, which a scapegrace of ‘Titan’s 

enormous brood,” or “ younger Saturn,” had cut and 
tlashed with wild irregularity, so as to leave the most 
vempting contrast between the thick crust of sugar and 
the deep brown indentations beneath it ! 
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| The Vale of Chamouni was found enchanting ; 

so was the journey across the height from Cha- 
/mouni to Martigny. We should have much plea- 
sure in sharing the delight with which we have 
read the account of it with our réaders ; but must 
stint ourselves with the piquant sketch of the 
quaint old town, and the magnificent view from 
the pass of the Gemmi. 

We formed our acquaintance with Martigny under as 
unfavourable circumstances as can well be conceived : 
hot, without a shady room ; tired, with the necessity of 
_ settling with our guides and providing for our departure ; 

and hungry at five, with only the prospect in the long 

perspective of dinner at seven to cheer us! Still, I can- 

not help thinking that few people, unless they belong to 

the Antiquarian Society, find themselves within it with 
_ any other desire than to secure their means of departure. 
Its aspect is that of a decayed monastery ; its shops, of 
' which there is a row in a spectral kind of market-place, 

are about equal to those in Barmouth or Delgelly ; and 

it seems to owe its life, as it certainly owes its trade, to 
| the monks of St. Bernard, who at once dignify and grace 
its poor streets by their presence, like a kind of poetic 
Quakers. Else, it looks like a city—the phantasm of a 
city—in Hades—* whereto, they say, no healthful air 
breathes in”—and where pale ghosts may play at trades 
and offices. There is a ruined castle proudly perched 
upon a green but precipitous rock, which, unrefreshed 
by dinner, we were as unable to climb as to fly to; the 
broad Rhone, crossed by a covered bridge, but its colour 
is a muddy white; and roads almost as white and as 
brown as the river. The inn, La Poste, had traces of 
“ the pomp of elder days ;” its interior was a quadrangle, 
round which a gallery, floored with brick, ran; and the 
dining-room, which looked out on a real kitchen-garden, 
studded with cabbages and garnished with pumpkins, 
had been the refectory of a convent, and still, with its 
finely-turned arches, reminded me of the hospitable 
room in the Palace at Gloucester, where I had often 
shared the hospitalities of the good and eloquent Bishop. 
After “ wearying for our dinner,” (as Sir Walter, in the 
“ Bride of Lammermoor,” justly expresses it,) and part- 
ing with our guides, (I hope with pleasant remembrances 
on both sides—1 am sure on ours,) we received the happy 





summons, and found a plentiful dinner, and forgave Mar- 
tigny all its sins. 

It was from the Baths of Leuk, where the party 
spent a night, that they started for the pass of the 
Gemmi, with highly-raised expectations, and some 
apprehensions of the awful and the perilous, im- 
bibed from Mr. Murray’s Guide-Book, which, as 
in most cases of the sort, proved a false alarm. 

At day-break we were all ready and restless to have 
the Pass of the Gemmi over ; but our patience was first 
put to the proof, for when the hour of departure arrived, 
neither guides nor mules came with it; and we soon 
found the mules were yet to be caught; and as they 
were only caught by instalments, it was six o’clock be- 
fore we fairly started. ‘To the face of the loftiest part 
of the wall of rock which bound in the platform of Leuk 
Baths, our course was directed—over turf like a lawn— 
and among bushes of bright green: but by what crevice 
or ledge we were to surmount the enormous barrier be- 
fore us, we could not imagine. At length we saw a 
little dark line, like a pencil scratch, jaggedly i 
the brown surface of the rock ; and, beginning to 
found an excellent mule-path, four feet wide, beginning 
its wondrous way. Up this the mules paced more rea- 
dily than they had trodden the soft turf below, and 
soon we found there was nothing to fear—but the fright. 
So happily have the facilities afforded by the ledges of 
the rock been seized on, and so bravely have the ob- 
stacles been encountered, that the path not only is safe, 
but seems safe; for, except in two or three instances, 
where a sharp angle brings before the eye a precipitous 





descent, the giddy line is verged by a parapet of rock or 


| brick ; while in front, towards the top, lies a narrow 
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hollow, like an inclined chimney, which looks as safe as | lowest depths of our own hearts, and find the untrouble, 


two walls of eternal rock can make it. 
wonderful path,—perhaps a greater triumph for the pea- 
sant band who made it, than the Simplon Road to Na- 
poleon’s engineers,—but it is not erous, nor half 80 
alarming as we were led to expect by the description 
in Mr. Murray’s book. The backward view, as you ap- 
proach the top, is very grand and strange: just below 
is the huge bowl in which the village and its baths 
stand; then seen, through its mighty sides, the furthest 
edge of the valley of the Rhéne at an immense depth 


below; beyond the masses of swelling mountain which | 
form its opposite boundary; and far above these, glis- | 


tening in air, the tops of the chain of Alps which Monte 
Rosa crowns. The effect of these is magical. You spy 
a white form above the fleecy clouds, like a triangular 
balloon,—the clouds disperse and show it to be a moun- 


tain-top,—and then, before your first thrill of wonder | 
has subsided, another snowy slant glitters far higher | 


yet, in the unveiled azure of the sky. From the summit 


of the pass, a world of these glittering pinnacles was re- | 
vealed, giving a sense of height, not only greater than 
Mont Blanc conveyed, either when seen from St. Martin | 


or from Chamouni ; but of another order—a difference, 
not in degree, but in kind. Of all our glimpses of 


Alpine elevation yet enjoyed, this was by far the most Highlands of Scotland. 


In short, it is a | serenity there which answers to the sky of our highes 


aims, and confirms our airiest and purest hopes. 

If two more tours did not still lie before us, we 
might be tempted by other excursions into the 
Alps, and among the Swiss vales and lakes ; but 
we must rest contented with stating that the party 
returned by Berne and Basle, visited Heidelberg 
and Baden Baden, besides the places more imme- 
diately on their route, and got in safety to London, 
with memories enriched for all future time. 








On his second tour, when a raid was made into 
Italy, Serjeant Talfourd was accompanied by his 
sou only ; and, though much that is interesting 
and delightful intervenes before we find them atSplu- 
gen, we can only take them up there. The day 
on which they crossed the Splugen Alp was rainy 
and forlorn ; and the debateable high land between 
| Switzerland and Italy, looked so dreary as to re- 


mind the tourist of one of the wildest tracts in the 
He traces a landscape, to 


ravishing and extraordinary vision. We did not pause the Highland identity of which any one might 
to contemplate it—why should we?—a glance was | .woar, We have other reasons, besides national re- 


enough—hours could do no more; but wound away 
beneath the loftiest rocks of the Gemmi mountain, 


_ semblance, for transferring the picture to our pages, 


which, in the form of two huge inclining pyramids, | and seeing the tourist fairly launched into Italy, 


beetled over the valley we had quitted. We were 


Descending over the brow of the great hill, [the 


nearly 8000 feet above the sea, and the snow lying in- Splugen Alp,] we saw, in clefts and small hollows, 
long, dingy wreaths about our path which stretched for patches of snow—else we had no hint of Alpine regions, 
three miles along the margin of a lake formed of melted and might have been traversing Chat Moss before the 


snow, bare of all sylvan fringe as the grand basin of railway. 


A little way down we came to the Austrian 


Cwn Bwkwn in Merionethshire, but not like that serene Barrier and Custom House, as dismal a set of stable-like 


and lovely lake of translucent water. 


Serjeant Talfourd, in the midst of his deserip- | 
tive narrative, occasionally indulges a vein of | 


_ buildings as the world contains, where our passport was, 
of course, inspected—a ceremony performed with much 
stiff courtesy, but exciting very uncomfortable appre- 
_hensions of a forced return up the melancholy hill ; so 


philosophical—or shall we say poetical?—analysis ; | that when the operation was concluded, and the paper 
of which the following example is recommended | restored with a stately bow, I felt as glad that it was 


to us by brevity as much as subtilty and felicity. 


The party were enjoying an excursion along the | 


Lake of Brienz to the Falls of the Giesbach. 
The boat, though supplied with a table and an 


| over, as if I had just passed a school examination, or 
lost a tooth. The rain now abated ; vast columns of 
| mist went rolling up the hills; and soon I perceived a 
| long line of the descent, not cut now in sharp angles as 
on the Swiss side, but carried along the sides ofa 


awning, was light, and soon began to breast the rapid | slanting ravine, the bottom of which I could not discern. 
stream, against which our rowers pulled with a vigour, | 
which, considering they were well-stricken in years, sur- | 


prised us. A few minutes of this hard work brought us 


into the still waters of the lake ; we curved gently round | 


The road sometimes pierced through long galleries of 
the rock ; sometimes bridged over torrents descending 
from the heights above us; one of which, swollen by the 
rains, rushing beneath us, and falling to a great depth 


to the right shore, and glided for some miles beneath a | below, formed a grand cascade ; but as the pass could 
lofty bank, alternately rock and coppice, but not very | not be compared for wild strangeness to the Via Mala, 
striking nor more beautiful than such a bank must be. | or in various beauty to the defile between Andeer and 
If, however, the bank itself had no peculiar charm, its | 
perfect reflection in the rippleless water, afforded us | 
delight as unbroken as the surface of the lake which | 
mirrored it, like a delicious vision of familiar and | 


beloved things. Why is this ? 
of a common object—a little boat with its one rude 


Why does the reflection | 


| 
' 


steerer, a low cottage, a gaunt poplar, a small nest of | 
low bushes — possess a charm unshared by the reality ! | 


Is this only admiration of the dreaming softness which 
the mirror itself lends ! 
among the deeper elements of our own complex being ; 


resting in picture, and bid us then do homage to those 
most perfect of pictures which are pictures still !—in 
the longing to cast off the bondage of the flesh, and 
“ transform the real to a dream ’’—in the wish to dis- 
solve the palpable in the ethereal, and yet to find in the 
ethereal, images of all we love in the actual! Certain 
it is, that in the contemplation of these fairy pictures of 


Nature, there is a peculiar, placid, home-felt delight ; | 


Splugen, we were at leisure to regard it merely as4 
miracle of engineering skill. The breaking and dis 
persing mists, however, produced very magnificent and 
grotesque effects ; sometimes filling up the valley, and 
then just opening to show a tall crag or rushing stream- 
let; sometimes bridging it over, then rushing up the 
mountain like a crowd of gigantic spectres. 

The parapeted way ended in a shaggy vale, which 


/we fancied the end of the descent ; in the midst of 


Or does the spell work gently | 


which we stopped at a cluster of miserable hovels, which 


| a board denoted to be Campo Dolcino. The sweetly- 
among the habits of thought which impel us to prefer | 
the “sweet and cunning” imitations of things even to 
things themselves ; make the indifferent in reality inte- 


spelt name breathed of Italy, but nothing else gave it 
warrant ; the scenery, houses, weather, feeling, were all 
so entirely Scottish, that I could scarcely persuade my- 
self that I was not in the Highlands. As the inn pre 
sented a most desolate appearance, I declined to enterit, 
notwithstanding the landlord’s disinterested assurance 
that we must wait here for two hours ; and disregarding 
also the pertinacious pantomime of beggars, aged, robust, 
and infantine, inviting us to purchase pebbles, or to se 


cascades, I sat on a dry stone at the end of a 


and that, in looking into the downward sky which thus | 


stretches out beneath us, we seem to look into the 


; 





bridge, and pencilled some of the slender memo 
the last three days’ journey, which are now, at the di 
tance of two years, suggestive of these imperfect 
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jections. Still perceiving no indication of our master’s 
readiness to proceed, I was so struck with the resem- 
blance of the objects around me to those I had repeatedly 
d in Scotland, between the King’s House and 
Tyndrum, that I reopened my note-book, and thus 
: ied them :—“ A valley, with an ascending road, 
beside a strong, bright, stony stream ; coarse grass and 
rushes, interspersed with blocks of gray stone, the floor 
on each bank; on one side, tall black cliffs, with preci- 
ices of intermingled green and loose stones above them ; 
on the other side, hills less steep, of stunted pastures, 
divided by walls compacted of loose stones, diversified 
here and there by a shattered rock, crowned with short 
drizzling heather ; the stony bed of the stream even now 
extending far beyond the swollen water, crossed by a 
wooden bridge, with a dingy house just beyond it, with 
stairs outside to its first floor.” All these features, not 
rising into grandeur, yet giving hints of its neighbourhood, 


when seen and felt beneath a murky sky in an uncertain | 


drizzle—a mild specimen of what the Scots call “a 
soft day’’— brought back Old Scotland, not only on my 
memory, but my heart ; and with it the confession that 
though I had seen greater objects in this journey, more 
brilliant colours, and more remarkable combinations of 
the great and the splendid, | had not seen any objects 
more full of that beauty which the eye loves to feed on, 
and affection makes its own,—than I have enjoyed in 
Scotland and North Wales. Take, merely, by way of 
example, the Falloch’s descent to Lochlomond, and the 
Lugwy’s course for five miles beside the road to Capel- 
Cerig,—call to mind the clear brown transparency of 
the water ; the succession of its playful leaps among the 
gray stones and over smooth-worn ledges into many a 
bright basin ; the graceful forms of the alders and birches 
that embower the pools; and then you will hesitate to 
give your hearty preference to the glorious miracles of 
the Via Mada, or the varied brightness of Schaffhausen. 

At last, the appearance of the carriage, with the har- 
nessed horses, gave me intimation of the pleasure of our 
charioteer that we should proceed; and we obeyed the 
silent summons, and drove off amidst the maledictory 
looks of the population, whose services we had slighted. 
I soon found I had grievously miscalculated our descent, 
when | supposed we had reached the plain; we were 
scarcely in mid-way. The valley expanded into the bed 
of a huge torrent—-a vast stony desert, like that which 
stretches downward from the northern precipice of 
Ben Nevis. The centre of this waste of stones was 
occupied by a vigorous stream ; but this “lord of the 
vale,” occupied a narrow portion of his throne—the rest 
was left for his ungovernable moods. As we began to 
descend, the appearance of our onward course was pe- 
culiar ; the mist lay thick beneath us, and concealing 
entirely the slant down which we were about to travel, 
produced an appearance as if the valley revealed below 
lay at the foot of a steep precipice, and that valley 
seemed a basin of sand and stones ; edged, however, by 
vivid green, and cireled with steep dark rocks, about 
which small fleeces of the mists were cleaving ; the plain 
so disclosed bearing a striking resemblance to the Bar- 
mouth estuary at low water, which is imbedded in lower 
but lovelier hills. As, however, the valley deepened, 
the interest deepened with it ; groups of noble chestnut 
trees thickened into woods ; the trailing parasite plants 
spread their net-work over the hedge-rows ; bright 
flowers began to start up among the thickening grass ; 
the stream asserted its dominion over the whole of a 
more contracted bed ; the vine, assuming its fit supre- 
macy, garlanded pretty villas; all things gradually 
changed from the severe to the luxuriant ; and, at the 
bottom of the descent, the road suddenly turned to 
the right ; and the old town of Chiavenna, with its gray 
towers and bright tiled roofs, burst upon us from its 
hook scooped out of verdant mountains. 


_The reader must regret that Serjeant Talfourd 
did not penetrate farther into Italy, though he has 
made the most of his transient glimpse. At first 
sight we have this racy description of Lecco, a 
small town situated on an inlet of the Lake of Como, 
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Lecco is a dirty town, with dark narrow streets ; but 
how “free and easy” life seemed to be inthem! At 
sunset all its population was abroad—not in the mea- 
dows, but inthe streets—all disporting themselves after 
their own whim, (you cannot call it wi//)—the young as 
if the world contained no schoolmaster ; the old as if it 
owned no empire of opinion ; some lounging on benches 
drinking lemonade or light wine ; some playing cards 
at low tables placed across the gutters, with hands and 
ecards equally dark ; but no drunkenness, no riot, no ill- 
humour was seen amidst that dirty, careless race. But 
the most marvellous thing to me was the extreme viva- 
city and variety of colour which flashed, and glistened, 
and deepened, and harmonized in the motley scene. If 
the vagabonds had all engaged to contribute some bit of 
colour to the picture, they could not have produced more 
vivid effects than those which the instinct of their nature 
shed on their apparel and grouping. No matter whether 
young or old, shapely or deformed, in decent attire or 
in rags, all tended to the picturesque ; a light blue cap, 
a crimson jacket, a scarlet cloak, a green handkerchief, 
a bunch of ribands, some bright streak flashed gladness 
on the scene, wherever you glanced, independent of the 
clear olive complexion, and merry black eyes, which 
beamed out among the vagrant crowds. In-doors this 
love of colour was more elaborately exerted ; our inn 
rooms were all painted in compartments—walls, ceilings, 
floor ; we had fallen on a coloured world, where “ mot- 
ley’s your only wear.” And surely here the poet’s advice 
— Ne crede Colori,” willbe given in vain. Colour, in 
truth, is the most trustworthy of all appearances ; it 
cannot deceive you ; for all that it seems it is; and, un- 
less we have the “inky cloak” on our spirits, we need 
know nothing but “ seems” while we enjoy it. 


After a very short sojourn on this border of Italy, 
Serjeant Talfourd returned into Switzerland by the 
Pass of St. Gothard, noting on the way some of 
those small and almost unnamed places which 
escape the attention of ordinary travellers, though 
meriting the fame they have found in his pages. 
Lecco is one of those, and another is Bellinzona, 
of which he tells :— 


This small city, one of the capitals of the canton of 
Tessin, and, therefore, though lying at the southern foot 
of the Alps, owning Swiss dominion, comprises within 
the small circuit of its immediate vicinity as much of in- 
terest and beauty as any town I have visited. Strong in 
situation, and most important in position, (speaking in 
that warlike language which is beginning to be, happily, 
obsolete,) it has been the object of many a bloody eon- 
test ; and now presents the remains of no leas than three 
fortresses, two in the lap of glowing vegetation, and one 
cresting it. The central castle is still used as an arsenal, 
and its walls are those of the town, which is still bound 
in by walls and towers. Of the farthest castle I know 
nothing beyond the effect of its clustering turrets and 
strong iron-bound walls in the scene. The loftiest and 
the rudest was the object of our “ preferable regards ;” 
and we passed the larger part of our summer’s day with- 
in the shade of its ruins. 

The signs and doings of the mute and impertur- 
bable German driver, to whose absolute despotism 
the travellers submitted with the most edifying re- 
signation, are described with a humorous pleasantry 
that might enrich a novel or a comedy.—The ap- 
proach to Lucerne is fullof romance. We can only 
mention one masterpiece of art,—the famous seulp- 
tured Lion of Lucerne,—the monument to the me- 
mory of the brave and faithful Swiss guards of 
Louis XVI, who were massacred in defence of 
their royal master at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, and which appears to have made a 
deeper impression on Serjeant Talfourd than any 
work of art which he saw on the continent, 
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Although the situation is chosen with a noble daring 
—the open side of a bare rock, surmounting a still pool 
of dark water—and the circumstance of the sole figure 
being sculptured out of that rock arrests the attention 
of the spectator—yet situation, circumstance, material, 
all are nothing compared with the expression of the 
figure itself—the stricken and dying lion, grasping with 
its paw, as by instinct, more affecting as it has almost 
waned to mechanical, the lily of the Bourbons. There 
is surely no image in stone or marble of stricken power 
and beautiful resignation—of fidelity imparting sweet- 
ness to death—of true heroic suffering, beyond relief but 
above despair, so eloquent as this! We should say that 
it is superior to the occasion which prompted it, if such 
a work of genius were not truer than our theories. If I 
had not seen that patient and dying lion, I should have 
thought that, although no form of humanity, that has 
mastered the fear of death, can ever be without kindred 
with the heroic, its lowest attributes would suffice for 
mercenary soldiers, yielding up their lives in pursuance 
of their bargain with a foreign power; but in the pre- 
sence of this eloquent testimonial to the dead, I cannot 
help attributing to them some sympathy with the 
ancient greatness of the monarchy in whose service 
they fell; investing their valour with a moral dignity, 
and their fate with a human interest, which no written 
history could give them. 

The tourists proceeded rapidly homeward,—and, 
though we are in almost as great haste, we must 
partake of the reflected enjoyment of one drama 
with Serjeant Talfourd. The theatre was that of 
Strasburg. 

The house itself excited recollections of some of the 
greatest dramas ever acted; and of the career of the 
loftiest and purest of all dramatists who have ever 
lived,—Schiller,—whose first and many of whose best 
plays were produced in this narrow sphere. Here, in 
this small circle, his first—“* The Robbers’”— flashed 


upon the heart of Germany! Was it possible to stand | 


among the crowd of that pit, and not to thrill with the 
thought of the wonder, the enthusiasm, the intellectual 
joy of that great hour! True, it was radiant with the 
triumphs of the production of early youth—of excited, 
perturbed, undirected youth—but of a youth whose first 
“ wild and whirling words” were capable of startling the 
severe constancy of the wisest, and shaking the selfish- 
ness of the world. What must have been the sensation 
of a German audience, on the first representation of a 
work, then warm from its author’s heart, and first pre- 
sented to the hearts of others, the perusal of which forms 
an era in the mental history of a thinker like Hazlitt, 
of a philosopher and poet like Coleridge? What must 
have been the delight of its author, not long emanci- 
pated from the severities of a military education, to find 
his burning thoughts thus reflected back again from the 
minds of his countrymen! And what must have been 
the gift of self-regulation, the heroic power of his spirit, 
which, unseduced by such triumph, should so soon seek 
its approval, by more just and harmonious conceptions, 
from the severest wisdom ! 


It has been a fashion, of late, to make compari- 
sons between the hot youth of our universities and 
the students of Germany, greatly to the disparage- 
ment of the home-trained. There may, doubtless, 
be faults enough on both sides, though we cannot 
help thinking that the Serjeant’s vindication, or 
eulogy, of our young collegians, if not of our univer- 
sity system, which to us is more questionable, is 
grounded as much on truth as on national feeling. 
But this, together with his admirable remarks on 
the value of classical learning as a mental and 
humanizing discipline for youth, we must leave, 
with much more, to the leisured reader. 





The third tour was commenced, under the 








happiest auspices, by the same family-party that 
had enjoyed the first. Serjeant Talfourd had, by 
this time, “ registered a vow in heaven,” that he 
would revisit the Vale of Chamouni : the ascent of 
Mont Blanc was an ambitious after-thought, con- 
ceived on the spot. He failed in this, as the great 
majority of mere unwinged mortals must do. This 
time the party proceeded up the Rhine and went 
almost direct to Berne. 

Literary, as well as dramatic, criticism and dis- 
quisition agreeably and instructively vary the 
lighter strain of the narrative; and, that our 
readers may have an appetizing foretaste of eve 
thing, we shall cite one passage. The scene 13 
Vevay,—the hero is Byron, of whom Serjeant 
Talfourd is by no means an idolater. We must 
premise that a hotel in Vevay has been named in 
honour of the poetical lord, “a very showy hotel, 
which overlooks the subjugated prison, [ the castle 
of Chillon,] and exults in a name which shows 
how liberally the world rewards the scorn which 
a lordly poet has condescended to cast on it.” 

Serjeant Talfourd continues :— 

I gazed on the scenes among which Rousseau has 
placed the few incidents of his eloquent but sickly ro- 
mance, among which the “ Hotel Byron” now towers, 
and the interest of which is weakened, if not distorted, 
when they are contemplated through the medium of 
Lord Byron’s praise. The fictions of Rousseau’s brain, 
discoloured as they are by sophistry, vindicate a truth 
in our experience from the intense feeling with which 
the author himself regards them; while even the phy- 
sical realities of this scenery lose their individuality, 
while the poetical commentator forgets them in himself, 
and, professing to interpret their spirit, only develops 
his own. Lord Byron, amid the many-coloured mock- 
eries of his life, wished to be thought the mournful en- 
thusiast which Rousseau was; but the difference re- 
mains between a flaming reality and a phosphoric illu- 
sion. It was natural for Rousseau, familiar with the 
village of Clarens and the Rocks of Meillerie, to take 
them for the scenes of his story; but there is no truth 
in the elaborate stanzas of Lord Byron, which, passing 
by the influences which genius can shed abroad on ex- 


ternal nature, “ peopling it with affections,” represent 


these spots as peculiarly the home of love, having “a 
sound, and sense, and sight of sweetness.” True, here, 
“the Rhone has spread itself a couch, the Alps have 
reared a throne ;” but surely the opening of the wide 
gorge of a large turbid river, too marshy to allow an 
approach even within the sound of its ripple, and the 
white irregular pinnacles of the Dent du Midi, rising 
above dark bare mountains, noble as those features are, 
do not suggest the luxurious bower in which “ early 
Love his Psyche zone unbound, and hallowed it with 
loneliness.” Clarens has no aspect of the “ birthplace 
of love :” it is a long, dull, bricky village, stretching 
along the breast of a scantily-wooded hill—steep enough 
for weariness, but not for romance. Its trees do not 
“take root in love,” at least they do not display any 
fruits of such sweet nurture—* all things are not here 
of love.” They are open, arid, uninviting—suspended 
between ugliness and grandeur; but having no touch of 
loveliness except that with which Rousseau’s sentiment 
has tinted them. The whole scene—lake, rocks, and 
mountains—is one which may inspire great thoughts; 


thoughts tending to brace and strengthen the sinews of 


the mind, not to relax them in voluptuous weakness; 
attractions the reverse of those with which the English 
poet has arrayed it. 


We have said that the very summit of Mont 
Blanc was not attained; but a great deal was, 
nevertheless, accomplished ; and Serjeant Talfourd 
and his Son, at all events, proved that they deserved 
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,—and also, as we think, that no man | 
por vger oor or above forty, should attempt 
i jlous feat. 

oo record of Serjeant Talfourd the account of 
the attempted ascent is full of interest ; and though 
the grand project proved a failure, the mind of the 
rojector received many novel and beautiful images 
which he has thus been enabled to give to the 
world in passages of glowing and poetical descrip- | 
tion. We can, however, give but the dinner, supper, | 
or pic-nic previous to the bivouac at the Grands | 
Mulets on the first day of the ascent. 





The Grands Mulets are (or at least were when I | 
sojourned upon them) a narrow chain of dark granite | 
rocks, which break out from the mantle of snow that | 
clothes the exterior of the mountain, terminating In an 
abrupt declivity, directly opposite to the # valley of 
Chamouni ; which have, on their western side, ledges 
sufficiently level and protected at the back to serve for 
4 traveller’s rest. Their name is said to have originated | 
from a fancied resemblance of their aspect as surveyed 
from the valley to a team of mules ; to me they appeared, 
from the same point of vision, rather to resemble a set 
of projecting attic-windows, fixed in a steep shelving 
roof; but here, bristling with unequal splinters, they | 
seemed to resemble a line of immense fir-apples, with 
the cones occasionally broken ; but no words can give 
any adequate idea of the awful contrast of their dark | 
isolated range of pinnacles with the dazzling fields of 
ice and snow above, around, and beneath them. The | 
most eapacious ledge is on the north-western side of 
the first rock of the range, of irregular width, being 
perhaps seven feet at the broadest, backed by the sum- 
mit of the rock rising about twenty feet above it, and 
protected at its edge partly by natural projections of 
the rock itself, and partly by inserted stones which the 
guides place and renew on their expeditions. When I 
approached these rocks of refuge, the chief ledge was 
occupied by my son and three or four of our fellow 
aspirants ; while the guides and porters were dispersed 
in smaller ledges or fissures of the range, so that the 
crags were all animated with mortal life ; “ a fortress 
built by nature for herself,’ not “ against infection or 
the hand of war,’ but far beyond the reach of either, | 
had been stormed and manned through all its rough 
battlements ; while the piled poles gave hints of an 
armoury of lances, and the waving handkerchiefs of 
various colours which floated in the thin air, streamed 
like its festal flags. Almost in front rose the huge 
Dome du Gouté—here surveyed in its full grandeur—a | 
vast cupola of stainless snow ; to its right, the Aiguille | 
du Gouté, a bulk of rock rising out of a belt of snow; | 
to the left, the highest summit, scarcely here looking 
larger than from the valley, but cast farther back in a 
more solemn seclusion from its subject domes and spires ; 
all beneath these, the greatest summits, was well-sunned 
but unspotted snow; broken only by a few reddish 
rocks on the right of the top ; ascending on every side 
from the basin out of which our rock arose, and thence 
floating downwards till lost to the sight in the steepness 
of the descent, except that here and there at the rim of 
the downward view, a rock projected out, as if over- 
hanging the unseen abyss, in shape like the tusk of 
‘ome gigantic animal. The lower snow was, however, 
illustrated by the track of the party — deep-imprinted 
steps of some twenty of “us fools of nature,’ which 
gave a human interest to the waste. Beyond, far below, 
almost as at the bottom of a well, the broadest part of 
the valley of Chamouni gleamed with its bits of yellow 
. lds and white baby-houses, above which the top of the 

réven stood out in blackness ; and, beyond that, the 
far mightier rock of the Aiguille Varens crouched like a 

in the deep blue sky. To the left, the huge round 
a of the Buet walled in the prospect ; which was, 
nneh thus 80 mighty in objects, yet limited in ex- 
; admitting no distance except a gleam of blue of 











‘¢ of Geneva, with a faint outline of hills — the 
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line of the Jura beyond it—which also I thought might 
be traced to the left of the Bréven at the extreme verge 
of the horizon. Having recovered sufficjent strength to 
craw] round the buttress which towered above our rest- 
ing-place, 1 looked down into the other great snow 
valley which it overlooked and divided from that which 
we had made ours ; it was not so vast, but still more 
fearful ; bordered by heights more abrupt, between the 
Aiguille du Midi and the summit, precipices which the 
chamois can never scale. Our rock on this side was far 
more precipitous than on that by which we had ascended; 
and, therefore, I contented myself with one glance, and 
crept back to my place in the safer eyry. 

Our rock was now all over bustle with active and 


| merry preparations for dinner. The guides, on all sides, 


were exhibiting the contents of their knapsacks ; the 
porters brought out the more serious productions of 
their baskets ; many a rough stone became the table 
on which a poor skinny fowl or a black leg of mutton 
lay ready for demolition ; the sound of corks jerked 
musically on the air ; and cups, glasses, and red wine, 
flowing around from bottle to glass, humanized the 
scene. Among the loose stones at the foot of the 


| rock, the guides had lighted a fire, from wood picked 


up by the way, and over it a saucepan was simmering 
right merrily with incipient lemonade, which they 
manufactured by first paving the ample saucepan 
with slices of lemons, then adding a layer of sugar, 
fillmg it up to the brim with snow, and boiling the 
whole together till it made the most innocent if not the 
pleasantest beverage which we enjoyed. The tin ordi- 
naire mingled with water, perhaps relieved or rather 
gratified the thirst still better; but we had excellent 
claret and sauterne, which were too dangerous drinks 
for us to take freely, but which we sipped in small 
quantities, and were still more pleased to offer to the 
guides, who always feel and appreciate a participation 
of that kind with their peculiar patient; and I am sure 
richly deserve it. The manner of dining belonged more 
to the romantic than the classical ; there was no unity of 
place, though there was unity of purpose; each was 
supplied by his guide according to his wish with chicken 
and ham or mutton ;—sometimes with a knife to him- 
self, sometimes shared with his fellow ; friendly regards 
were cemented by eating salt, not merely at the same 


| table, but from the same paper; and when the guides 


found leisure to take their own well-earned meal, (not 


that some small blessings had been wholly wanting to 


thein before) each was perched on his own crag, so that 
as you looked down the rough descent you might have 
fancied it a vast honeycomb alive with festive bees. 
Indeed, the dinner never entirely ceased till it merged 


_in supper; for there was a wild irregularity about our 


appetites congenial with the scene ; and as for drinking 
—you had but to breathe a wish, and a stalwart cup- 
bearer was at your side with a draft of lemonade or 
wine-and-water such as Ganymede never handed to 
Jupiter in that lower region which was the scene of his 
Olympian revels. I regret to confess that I could not 
eat much myself; but | looked with a pleasure akin to 
that with which the French King watched the breakfast 
of Quentin Durward, on the activity of my younger 
friends, as they tore asunder the devoted chickens ; poor 
fleshless things! unworthy of so elevated a destiny ; but 
whose bones, prematurely exalted into fossils, will sup- 
ply important matter of speculation to aspiring geolo- 
gists, and be produced to wondering scientific associa- 
tions in future ages. 

When the first rage of hunger was appeased—but 
before the tables were eaten or removed, (which will 
not be for some time,)—the guides suggested the expe- 
diency of arranging our dresses at once for the night and 
for the ascent, by putting on the warm clothing suitable 
to both, and which being once done, would enable us to 
start as soon as we should be awakened for the upward 
march. A smooth ledge in the next rock served us in 
turn for a dressing-room, in which my huge stockings 
were, by some magic, drawn on; and the maesive shoes, 
which had been dried in the sun, resumed ; and gaiters 
buttoned over the trousers in strange fashion—in all 
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which very arduous accomplishments I was assisted by 
Julien, with a delicate dexterity which would have done 
honour to a French valet, and a mingled kindness, res- 
pect, and command, like those blended in the manner of 
an old family servant toa petted young master. I should 
have thought the shoes, well saturated with snow, once 
removed, could never have been put on over the tremen- 
dous stockings ; but even this last miracle of the toilet 
was happily accomplished ; and I was pronounced ready 
to lie down for the night and to start on the morrow, or 
rather, at the midnight summons. So, after a cup of 
weak brandy and water, which Julien recommended and 
shared, I took my pole and picked my way over the 
prostrate bodies of two young gentlemen, who were 


already asleep, and squeezed myself into my allotted | 


niche, with my head supported by a large comfortable 
stone, and my feet pressed against the low fence edging 
the shelf—figuring myself to myself as like an effigy on 
a monument. . ; : ° : : 

Soon after I had thus “set up my rest,” the grand 


process of sua-setting began; and solemn as have been | 


many sunsets to me, I never saw one—lI will not say 
merely equal to this—but one resembling it; for the 
difference was not in degree, but in kind. Above and 
around there was not a cloud—not a speck to dim the 
deepening azure of the sky, nor a fleecy breath of mist 
wafted or lingering about the towers or domes of the 
mountain. These glowed for a few minutes in deeper 
rose-colour than that which appeared to clothe them at 
this hour from below; the summit, as usual, retained it 
last ; and when it faded, it left them in the cold white- 
ness of the dawn. Thus far—with the grandeur above 


us——all passed in its usual procession of glory; but | 


while I watched those receding tints, flocks of clouds 
arose below; and filled up the valley of Chamouni to 
the brim with tissues waving grayly, like floating 
shrouds. They were then seen creeping up within the 
folds of the valley beyond, till that also assumed, as far 


as it was revealed, the same spectral veil—while the | 
top of the Bréven, the Aiguille Varens, and the head of | 


the Buet, stood out like islands in that solemn sea. But 


beyond —in the expanse to the right of the Bréven top, | 
what glory was disclosed !—a heaven-tinged cloud-land, | 


not to be gazed at from below by a subject-mortal, but 
to be looked down into as from a purer seat—a sub- 
jected enchantment spread beneath us—as if from some 


pinnacle of heaven, the eye were permitted to gaze upon | 
its lower glories, the habitations and the array of angels. | 


The first appearance of this vision was that of a celestial 
city, all of sapphire, circling a lake of azure, while far 
away in measureless distance, legions of angelic hosts — 
shapeless as those of Rembrandt, descending on Jacob’s 
slumber, but giving like them the sense of winged 
glories, were ranged, while tents and pavilions of violet 
and gold behind them, seemed to bespeak a martial 
array. Presently these splendours became all confused ; 
and then a sterner grandeur reigned; a scene of huge 
purple caverns and golden rocks, but beside a sapphire 
sea studded with islands of deeper gold; and then the 
colours blended, and faded, and nothing but one heap 
of purple clouds filled the place of the gorgeous vision ; 
and I was alone with the rock, the snow, and the 
stars. 

When this pageantry of a lower heaven had quite 
passed away I fell asleep, and slept without a dream. 


The serious indisposition of the younger aspirant 
made the guides counsel in his case the abandon- 
ment of the attempt; and, as Serjeant Talfourd 
would not leave his son, the descent was reluctantly 
resolved upon, which wasthe moretantalizing, as the 
greatest difficulties had already been encountered. 
He relates, in reference to himself and his son :— 

He was still light of limb and courageous in heart ; 
only afflicted by the treachery of the stomach, and dizzi- 
ness produced by the rarity of the air; whereas, if I had 
been supported and dragged (as perhaps I might have 
been) to the foot of the steep at La Cote, which is the 
last difficulty of the ascent, I do not believe I should 
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have had muscular pliancy left to raise a foot up a step 
of the long staircase, which the guides are obliged to cy; 
in its frozen snow. While the guides were re-arranging 
matters for the descent, I took one longing lingering 
glance at the upward scenery, and perceived sublime in. 
dications of those heights I was never to climb. The 
other parties were ascending the enormous curve beyond 
our platform ; their line exhibited only by the lante 
which seemed self-moving along the snow amidst dark. 
ness, but marking luminously a portion of the glorious 
dome—regular, it seemed, as that of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
—and more beautiful, because springing at once into 
globular form, and of a size compared to which all cupolas 
fashioned by hands are as those of a baby-house. 

With the following description of one of those 
quaint old-fashioned places, which are become the 


more delectable from their rarity, we must conclude 


_our notice of a work, which, in spite of the author's 
dislike of the Utilitarian philosophy, must afford 





the greatest amount of pleasure to the greatest 
| number of readers of all the continental summer 
| tours that we can remember :— 


| We started at daybreak for Thun, and stopped to 
breakfast at Saanen, the ancient capital of the valley of the 
| Upper Sarine, one of the most primitive places in Switzer. 
| land ; suggesting to us what an English market town, in 
the midst of an agricultural district, was five hundred 
years ago, “ with a difference,” no doubt, in the materials 
and forms of the houses, but still breathing of the same 
imperfect civilisation, simple manners, and homely kind- 
ness. The chief street, narrow, paved with small stones, 
with a gutter in the centre,—the irregular lines of 
houses, though of wood, yet so old ; so charred by the 
sun and beaten by the storm ; so hardened by the season- 
ing of centuries ; that you could only by examination 
discern their material ; some shrinking back from the 
frontage, some approached by wide pent-housed porches, 
—all with pointed roofs of different heights and varied 
_inclinations,—all, even the humblest, embossed with 
carved work ; the shops twinkling with small square 
windows, in which the wares were scantily exhibited, as 
if to repel extravagance, and invite those only who had 
| urgent need of the commodities, except two or three 
_ suburban stalls (the pride, no doubt, of the town), where, 
displayed with blameless ostentation, huge clouted shoes, 
ponderous velveteen breeches, and other massive pieces 
of male attire, were relieved by the gentler forms of caps 
and bunches of cherry-coloured ribbon, and flanked by 4 
handful of umbrellas of red and yellow and bright blue 
—all spoke the secluded mart of a people whose wants 
are few and whose vanities rarer. ‘The hotel called the 
Landhaus, which was also used as the council-house, 
where we rested, was quite in keeping with these external 
peculiarities. The entrance to it from the street was by 4 
wide wooden staircase, filling the passages, like the steps 
to one of our granaries, which led to a large casemented 
_room on the first floor, curiously carved, divided by long 
tables of dark wood, on which scattered drinking cups 
gave hints of the last evening’s revel. Across this room 
we were conducted to a smaller chamber, where the 
_furniture was of the same ancient fashion ; and soon 
heartily enjoyed a breakfast, served on plain white 
_ plates, consisting of tolerable bread, excellent butter, 
fresh eggs, thick cream, cheese, and cold boiled mutton, 
very nicely flavoured, and very well boiled ; and the 
charge was consistent with the good old times of whieh 
every thing else savoured. The landlord, a tall gaunt 
figure, with a certain air of simple dignity, observing 
that I took an interest in the house, showed me over it, 
_and | found it all in keeping. He remarked that the 
principal room on the first floor,in which “a solema 
| supper ” had been holden the night before, was the ball 
in which the councillors (of whom he was one) held their 
meetings ; pointed out the Landamman’s old chaif, § 
high-backed piece of venerable carved work, which 
said existed beyond all record ; and in the kitchen, ® 
enormous room, now half filled with cheeses and sides f 
| bacon, expatiated with houest pride on a fire-place # 
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which an ox might have been roasted, and a huge chim- | tions of wealth, cleanliness and plenty, whic 
ney opening direct on the sky, black with the Soot of | Simmenthal the 
many generations. We left the good old house, which nu 
its owner informed us had stood for more than five hun- | by texts of Scripture in old letters on the front, and some- 
dred years, with a wish that it might stand to shelter as times dignifi b; - for 
unsophisticated manners and as kind hearts, for five edifice, and proving how dearly the sense of antiquity js 
hundred years to come. | cherished even under the simplest laws, and by men 
We soon crossed a little stream, over which a ruined | initiated only in the most Practical lessons of rural life ; 
castle held its state, from the Canton Vaud into the Can- | great Wealth of flocks and herds, and gro 
ton of Berne ; and saw every where around us the indica- 
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II.—JOURNAL OF A CLERGYMAN. 


Our second tourist, the Rey. William Robertson, Somebod y somewhere sa ys, that t 
is a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, who was | be applied to the view of Lis 


t those 
me the 





he true epithet to 
bon from the river js im- 


f : posing; and most true it is, for a more STOSS imposition 
melude sent to Gibraltar 7, the arse ved of 1841, © has never been practised on mortal senses. No sooner 
uthor mission connected with the Colonial Scheme Of | has the traveller landed, and passed the Praca do 

roe the General Assembly, Every church js at pre- | Comercio, than Lishon’s slories fade, the enchantment 

afford : | a & ; 
reatest sent full of schemes ; but this Seems to have been disappears, and, in its place, he finds nothing but steep, 
ee a laudable one, as it was to provide for the spiri- | 1l-paved, and abominably filthy streets. No architec. 
ummer ‘nal i ti f the Scotti h sold; d other | tral beauty, no tasteful mansions, no splendid shops ; 
‘ual instruction o _ scottish soldiers and other | but at each turn every compound of bad smells salutes 

rhapt d he Rock ; Alas I “yo 
- Presbyterians statione on the Rock, | his nose, crumbling walls and ruinous buildings meet 
aad Mr. Robertson, though never forgetful of the | } 


is eye, invitations of vice from most loathly objects 
> is not in the least a | greet his ear ; and before he reaches the silent, desolate, 


Switzer. decorums of his profession | Sreet ’ esol: 
town, in precisian. He is a lively, graphic, and fearless | stinking lane, in Which stands Madame de Belem’s Eng- 
hundred 





sketcher, who has caught as much of the gi sy | dinguaind 3neey and 99 * and ear, aad heart, are all 
cae spirit of Borrow as may beseem a Scottish Presby- s the heat was too great to permit of walking, we ordered 
ly kind. terian divine, For this we like him not a whit | a seje, the universal vehicle of Lisbon. tis is a sort of 
stones, the less. It is, indeed, an agreeable Surprise to | cab, hung very high, and drawn by a pair of ae, one 
lines of meet with a Northern clergyman who, without | i le ee the “woes ys ing tne Postilion, a 
by the levity or any unbecoming com romise, establishes | '"& him to drive us ¢ ed fo chant of the principa Yong 
oni J J ng P ? ; | Of the city, We proceeded to climb the uncommonly steep, 
ination the most amicable relations between the pulpit and | uncommonly ill-payed, and uncommonly stinking streets, 
om the the scenes and interests of ordinary life. In steepness, they may rival the streets of Valetta — in 
orches, Mr. Robertson went abroad with the advantage | Pavement, the worst-paved country town in Scotland. 
Varied of being previously a traveller of some experience, Among the many homilies which Mr. Rober tson, 
1 with and was probably chosen for the mission for this | often naturally, but sometimes with a little gentle 
ce and other persona] adaptations to its objects. His | Violence, introduces into his narrative, there js 
WY ¢r route was commonplace or hackneyed enough in | none in which we cau more heartily concur, than 
three these runabout Siddy-paced times ; and, therefore, | his discourse on the successors of the Apostles, 
vhere, as in the case of Serjeant Talfourd’s « Vacation | and in the tardy — how lamentably tardy | — 
ead Rambles,” the manner of viewing old or familiar | advance of professing Christendom in the practice 
f cape objects, and the style of describing them, are the | of the Precepts of the divine founder of Chris. 
by a chief attractions of the “Journal of a Clergyman,” | tianity, 
, blue Mr. Robertson embarked at Falmouth, and, like! The entrance of the Promenade from the town, is from 
vants every body else, encountered the perils and horrors | the Praga do Roncio, the second largest square in Lisbon, 
d the of the Ba “of Biscay However in a short ee This square js chiefly famous as having been, in former 
ouse, find hj nN i % 7 oa ae ws ? EO, We | times, the theatre of that most glorious triumph of the 
prnal ” ‘un safe at Vigo, and thus *Xpatiating upon | holy apostolic church of Rome, the Auto-da-fé. Here 
bya the urchin Gallegos of the place. Is it the daily | the lineal Successors of the Apostles (@ succession so 
steps abit of supplicating So many Saints that renders | much made of in modern times) evinced how little they 
nted “very Roman Catholic population so much better | mherited of the *postolic spirit—and illustrated the mild 
long adepts at the ¢ de of beewina } h ople of and merciful Senius of that blessed religion of which 
pups ; pts ; © trade vt begging than the people o | they called themselves ministers, by the lurid glare of 
oom rotestant Communities? | the merciless fagot, and the agonizing shriek of tho 
the Vigo is a or town, probably containing about three | Victim at the Stake. Seated on a bench at the entrance 
oon thousand inhabitants, It stands on the slope of a Coni- | of the Alameda, and enjoying the soft breath of evening, 
hite 1, crowned by ano longer fortified fortification, A my mind was carried back to the days when the Inqui- 
ter, few Manufactories of hats and s0ap, and the fishery of | sition erected its fiend-like influence here, What a 
on, 1S far-famed sardines, employ the grown-up inhabitants ; singular contrast betwixt the horrors enacted on this 
the While the Youthful Gallegos are most industrious beg- | spot, and the assumed character of those who perpetrated 
ich Ears, to €xercise which Profession to advantage some | them! An these monsters in human sha were, never- 
int Knowledve of foreign languages seems to be considered | theless, according to a modern schoo] of divines, the 
ng desirable, « eeva mi one copper, ser,” squeaked the | Successors of the Apostles ! Successors in What! Not 
Ht, Tagged urchins, whose dolorous voices were Strangely at | in spirit, 1 presume. It may be fairly asked then — 
he Yafiance with their merry laughing faces, Above the | which best qualifies a man for the ministeria] office, the 
a town there jg & pretty Alameda, that invariable accom. imposition of self-styled apostolic hands, or the anointing 
ul Patiment of every town in Spain. The country around | from on high with the true Apostolic spirit And of the 
ir is beautiful, and rich in vines and Indian corn. The | two, which is to be regarded as the legitimate successor 
8 ket exhibited an abundant supply of fish, fruit, bread, | of the Apostles—the Priestly murderer, exulting in rack 
‘ aad Vegetables, exposed amid a Jabbering of buyers and | and fagot, who claims that title in virtue of ordination 
‘ tellers Which out-Billingsgates Billingsgate, received from the episcopal church of Rome ; or the man 
; Mr. Robertson is 


os whose chief title to the ministerial office jg derived, like 
Pleasantly severe upon Lisbon, that of the Apostles themselves, direct from 


the great 
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Head of the Church himself, and proved by Christian 
mildness, meekuess, and love, by apostolic zeal, faith- 
fulness, and diligence ! Oh, what a sad picture of human 
nature is unfolded when we consider, that the world has 
now enjoyed for upwards of 1800 years the gospel of the 
grace of God, and still resists it as obstinately as ever ; 
nay, that the very ministers of that gospel so often, in 
every age and in every church, are so little under the 
influence of the gospel spirit! Christ preaches forgive- 
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ness, peace, and love ; and his ministers respond by hatred, | 


persecution, and the Auto-da-fe! “ Master, (said the 
Apostle,) we saw oue casting out devils in thy name ; 
and we forbade him, because he followeth not with us. 
Forbid him not, (said Jesus :) for he that is not against 
us is for us.” “ Forbid him,’ reply the descendants of 


the Apostle ; “for no one has any title to war with the | 


powers of darkness, even in the name of Christ, unless 
he follow with us !” 


Often as the world has heard with loathing of 
the scavenger dogs of Lisbon, the horrible brood 
become yet more horrible in the almost over- 
charged description of the Scottish divine, to whom 
they made night hideous. The sectional division 
of the city, established by the canine municipality, 
does seem a little problematical, or there must be 
frequent skirmishes between the patrols. 


The noise made by the dogs is utterly inconceivable 
by any one who has not spent a night in Lisbon or Con- 
stantinople. There is every variety of yelp, bark, whine, 
howl, and growl, from the puniest tenor of the turnspit 
puppy to the deep bass of the full-grown mastiff. They 
seem to career through the streets in packs, howling and 
yelping the whole night long; taking especial care, as 
they run from place to place, to leave a few turnspits at 
the corners to yelp and howl until the main body return, 
lest the weary stranger should catch a little brief repose 
in the interval. They tell me that thousands have been 
lately destroyed, chiefly on account of their predilection 
for the fruit of the vine, and the ravages they are apt to 
make in the neighbouring vineyards. Would that thou- 
sands more had perished before I had the good fortune 
to listen to their music! Ugly, mangy, mongrel curs 
they are—tam puryamenta quai fruges consumere nati— 
good for nothing but devouring filth and destroying 
grapes. It appears that the Lisbon curs bear the same 






paradise, and breathing the sweet perfume of innumers. 
ble fruits and flowers. The streets, with the single 
exception of the Calle Ancha, are very narrow — mere 
lanes, in fact; but this, so far from being any disadvan. 
tage, is no small comfort under the scorching influence 
of an Andalucian sun. Owing to the narrowness of the 
streets, and the great height of the houses, the passenger 
is almost continually in the shade; while all appearance 
of gloom, so universally the attribute of narrow streets, 
is more than neutralized by the snowy whiteness of the 
houses, relieved by the painted balconies which project 
over-head, filled with flowers and flowering shrubs, or 
dwarf orange and lemon trees, in pots. It is singular 
what great elegance and beauty mere cleanliness and 
white-wash can impart toa town. Cadiz has no archi- 
tectural beauty to boast of—no noble palaces, or stately 
public buildings, or magnificent shops—and yet, from 
the effect of mere cleanliness, white-wash, a little paint, 


_ and a few flowers, it appears to me the most elegant 


} 





character as exclusives with their fellow-curs in the | 


capital of the Ottoman empire, and are quite as great 
sticklers for the integrity of the territorial system. They 
have divided the whole city into distinct sections or 


wards, each of which is allotted to a particular set of | 


dogs, and is regularly patrolled by that set alone; and | 


} 


s0 jealous are they of the privileges and immunities of | 


their particular order, that if any unhappy cur should 
presume to intrude himself into a domain where he has 
no legitimate authority, or attempt to bark, howl, or 
devour offal, or exercise any of the rights of curship, or 
hundschaft as a German would term it, beyond the bounds 
of his own set, he is speedily taught, by the summary justice 
of the outraged party, that such violation of the estab- 
lished order of things is not to be tolerated with impunity. 


Mr. Robertson was as much charmed with the 
trimness and cleanliness of Cadiz, as he had been 
disgusted with the filth and bad odours of Lisbon : 
with all, save the beauty of the ladies, in which, 
after the high-wrought descriptions of Byron and 


| 


| 


Something of this might, no doubt, be owing to | 


previous associations, Those accustomed to admire 
the fair-haired rose-hued daughters ofthe North, may 
not all at once be captivated by the high-browed, 
dark-eyed dama of Spain: but we shall enter Cadiz. 


After the usual delay from the health-office, and the 
usual annoyance and bribery at the custom-house, we 
land, enter the town, and proceed to our hotel through 


streets of dazzling whiteness, clean as a Dutchman's | the Papacy. 


and beautiful town in Europe. Transported from 
the filth of Lisbon, or even from the smoky streets of 
England, the impression on entering Cadiz is, that it is 
too clean to be used, too purely white to keep long so— 
a thing for show,a Brobdignag toy or chimney-piece 
ornament, painted and perfumed, to be kept under a 
glass case, and uncovered now and then to have the 
dust blown away. The brilliant white of the houses 
would be painful to the eyes, were it not for the depth 
of shade in which the streets lie for nearly the whole of 
the day. The narrowness of the streets is not felt to be 
any inconvenience, where carriages are so scarce and 
every thing is so scrupulously clean; while the vast 
number of fruit-shops and fruit-stalls, teeming with the 
delicious produce of a southern clime, and the flowers 
and odoriferous plants in balconies above and _ patios 
below, pervade the whole city with the perfume of a 
garden. Add to this, the transparent canopy of an 
Andalucian sky, unpolluted by a single breath of smoke, 
and you have a picture of the freshest, fairest, sweetest 
town between Indus and the Pole. ‘ ; ° 

In the evening we repaired to the Alameda, a beauti- 
ful promenade adjoining the ramparts of the sea-line. 
Here the whole population of Cadiz seemed to be assem- 
bled to enjoy the refreshing sea-breeze. The walk was 
crowded to excess; and of talking, whispering, laughing, 
sighing, flirting of fans, and other kinds of flirting, there 
was obviously no lack; but of the much vaunted beauty 
of the Cadiz ladies, which travellers have seemed re- 
solved beforehand to find and to admire, my eyes could 
discover but little. Perhaps the dark beauty of the 
Andalucian belles, to be appreciated, may require to be 
lighted up by a stronger radiance than that of the dim 
twilight; but I cannot help suspecting that the romantie 
beauty of Spanish dames has not escaped the exaggera- 
tion which seems to be the prevailing vice of travellers. 
In one respect, however, these travellers’ stories have 
done nothing but justice to the ladies of Spain; and 4 
single visit to the Alameda of Cadiz will convince the 
stranger, that in stateliness and dignity of carriage, in 
the peculiar grace of their gliding walk, in the ease and 
elegance of all their motions, they are altogether un- 
rivalled. Dancing has been called the poetry of motion. 
If so, it is very often exceedingly burlesque poetry. 
The true poetry of motion is the queenly step of a 
Spanish dame. But amid this crowd of stately forms 
and dark-eyed beauties, my eye singled out, with no 
doubtful preference, some fair girls, whose bright com- 
plexions and laughing blue eyes proclaimed them to be 


. : , | daughters of our ow 
so many others, he was grievously disappointed. |“ ° y own pesenere Sins. 


In the Cathedral of Seville Mr. Robertson found 
an epic in stone and mortar. He becomes abso 
lutely enthusiastic about this edifice,—and proves 
that a successor of John Knox may have a perfect 
sense of the dignity and beauty of ecclesiastical 
architecture. He places this cathedral above that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome ; and it certainly was more 
impressive to his feelings than the grand temple of 
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The Spanish government, among its other mono- | whom a belief in the hurtful effect of the moon’s rays, 


polies, holds that of tobacco, an article of great 
and universal consumption in Spain, where every 
body smokes, and smokes all day long. At Seville 
there is a royal manufactory of tobacco upon a 
yast scale, of which Mr. Robertson gives some 
curious details. The tobacco, he says, is manufac- 
i alace. 
yo ate among the curiosities of Seville is the 


tobacco manufactory. Tobacco is one of the royal mono- 
polies, and it is manufactured in a palace. 


cursory glance at this singular establishment will afford | 


some idea of the great value of this monopoly. It isa 
noble and stately edifice, of a quadrangular form, 600 
teet in length by 480 broad. It is surrounded by a 
moat, and approached by a drawbridge, like a regular 


fortification. Soldiers are continually on duty at the | 


entrance and in the courts; all the work-people are 


carefully searched every night on leaving the establish- | 


ment, and no cloaks are permitted within its precints — 
all precautious against the abstraction of the precious 
weed. , It employs no fewer than 5000 hands. Of these, 
3000 are women; almost all of whom are employed in 
twisting cigars. Of the 2000 men, a great proportion 
are similarly occupied ; while a considerable number 
are employed in the manufacture of all the different 
articles and implements which are required in the estab- 


lishment. Women are preferred for the manufacture of | 


cigars, as lightness and delicacy of touch are of impor- 
tance in this branch of the business. Two immense 
halls are set apart for the cigar twisters—one for the 
men, and the other for the women. The largest of these, 
in which 3000 women are seated, busily engaged in 
rolling up the fragrant leaf, each with a little basket of 
bread and fruit beside her for dinner, presents a very 
extraordinary spectacle. The work is performed with 
amazing rapidity, and a single individual will roll up 
from 500 to 600 cigars per day. The time of labour is 
from 7 o’clock a.m. to 4 p.m. One part of the process is 
sufficiently disgusting, but out of consideration for the 
lorers of cigars, we refrain from mentioning it ! 

We saw the whole process of manufacturing snuff. 
The tobacco leaves are first steeped in a decoction of 


Brazilian tobacco, plums, walnuts, lemon-peel, &c. ; | 


the heart-stalks are then removed, and the leaves 
twisted into ropes, and coiled up in tight packages. 
These are pressed by a machine, not unlike a large 
cheese-press, and are then stored up for six or eight 
months to ferment. Afterwards they are uncoiled, and 
chopped into small pieces by a very clumsy set of ham- 
mers worked by mules. When chopped sufficiently, the 
tobacco is conveyed to the mill and ground into snuff. 
The stems and heart-stalks are, I believe, manufactured 
into a coarser article. When the wind blows in a par- 
ticular direction, it is said that this establishment may 
be nosed at a league distant. 

There are five royal tobacco manufactories in Spain, 
of which this at Seville is the largest. The quantity of 
cigars consumed by this nation of cigar smokers is pro- 
digious. Spaniards are decidedly the greatest smokers 
in Europe. All Spaniards smoke, and all smoke cigars. 
The pipe is comparatively unknown. The cigar gleams 
betwixt the lips of the haughty noble and the poor 
muleteer. Like death, it levels all distinctions; all are 


alike subjected to its sway. It overpowers the odour of | 


garlic in the poor man’s hut, and mingles with the rich 
perfumes of the halls of the wealthy. 

Mr. Robertson alludes to a belief, prevalent in 
the East, in the malign influence of the moon, 
which, as it is neither novel nor confined to any 
particular country, is better entitled to investiga- 
tion than most vague theories of the time. Mr. 
Robertson seems himself a believer. 

One caution to travellers in the far south ought not 
to be neglected —avoid sleeping in the open air in the 
moonlight, with the face uncovered. ‘This is a precau- 
Hon never neglected by the natives of the East, among 


A very | 


_ especially on the head and eyes, is universal. This belief, 
_the result of experience, ought not ito be altogether 
| slighted, even by those who think themselves wiser. It 
is very common to regard this as a mere superstition, 
and to deny the possibility of the moon’s rays producing 
any effect ofthe kind. A mere theoretical opinion, how- 
ever, is not to be depended on, when opposed to the 
result of experience and observation. It is a fact that 
| the moonbeams in certain countries have a pernicious 
| influence. It is known that in Bengal, for example, 


| meat, which has been exposed to the moonlight, cannot 





be afterwards salted or cured, but will speedily go to 
corruption ; whereas the same kind of meat, if sheltered 

from the moon, may be cured and preserved. Not only 
is this idea of the dangerous influence of the moon enter- 

tained by the semi-barbarous tribes of the East, but 
| European shipmasters trading to the Mediterranean are 
| firmly impressed with the same conviction ; and they are 
cautioned against exposing themselves to the danger by 
their Sailing Guides, published in England. 

Mr. Robertson conceived a very favourable idea 
of the Spanish peasantry, whom he justly places 
far above the degenerate nobles of their country. 
Something of the rebellious or resisting spirit of 
the stern old Scottish Covenanter breaks forth in 
the subjoined remarks on the condition of the 
people of Spain and their vile rulers; and we like 
the remarks none the worse for this resemblance. 

In all parts of Spain which I have visited, I have been 
struck with astonishment at observing the small quan- 
tity of the simplest food which is sufficient for the pea- 
sant’s support. In Catalonia and Arragon in the north, 
in Andalucia and Granada in the south, he is the same 
tall, robust, and masculine fellow, bold and manly in 
_his bearing, with a free and independent step and a 
proud and intrepid eye. The inhabitant of towns may 
| crouch, for aught that I know to the contrary, under 
the despotic tyranny of their dwarfish and emasculated 
aristocracy ; but the Spanish mountaineer is as free as 
the winds of heaven, and with his long carabine slung to 
his saddle, and his deadly knife in his girdle, he values 
| no man’s smile, and dreads no man’s frown. He isa 
lawless rascal, no doubt, and has got a wolfish taste for 
/human blood. But whose fault is that? In a lawless 
| land, a brave man is forced to be lawless in self-defence. 
Spain, as far as I know, has never been a land of law, 
and the poor man has never had any protection from 
the oppression of the rich, except from his own strong 
arm and fearless heart ; and however dreadful it may 
appear to the native of England, where the law is 
supreme, and justice equal-handed to high and low, in 
such a country as Spain, it is no mean check on the cap- 
rice of power for the powerful to know, that they have 
to deal with men who will unscrupulously repay insult 
or injury with the bullet or the knife. Such a state of 
things necessarily leads to the virtual recognition of the 
law of the strongest — 





“ The good old rule, the simple map 
That he should take who has the power, 


And he should keep that can.” 


Revenge is henceforth no vice, but reciprocative justice ; 
robbery no crime, but the due exercise of the right of 
the strongest ; murder implies no guilt, but is an una- 
voidable concomitant of the vindication of that right. 
Might is right, and right is might — is in fact a short 
and emphatic summary of the law which is in force over 
the greatest part of the globe. While, therefore, we 
bless divine Providence for having cast our lot in a hap- 
pier land, yet we ought not to condemn the . 
without recollecting the circumstances which have made 
him what he is. in a lawless land, it would appear as 
if there was hardly any alternative betwixt the condition 
of the abject crouching slave, and the brave — and, 
alas! the reckless and savage —avenger of his own 
wrongs. 


Physically there is no finer race of men in the world 
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thau the Spanish peasantry. A walk of afew minutes | and amplitude, which may spare readers the 


from the Water-port to the Exchange of Gibraltar will 
convince us of this. Amid all the singular variety of 
tribes and nations with whose costumes and appearance 
we may become acquainted there, the eye distinguishes 
two betwixt whom it is hard to decide which is the 
finer animal, the Barbary Moor and the Andalucian 
peasant. The Moor, especially when somewhat advan- 
ced in life, is a magnificent lion-like creature. He is 
rather above middle size, stout built, large of limb, with 
great display of muscle, noble features approaching to 
the Roman, an ample brow, a dark eye, and (in jockey 
phraseology) uncommonly fine action, lifts high, steps 
out well, and sets down his foot with a firmness of tread 
peculiar to himself. With turbaned head, his loins girt 


with a red sash, wide white trousers, and naked limbs, | 





as he moves along with his free unfettered stride, he | 


presents a remarkable contrast to the close-buttoned 
European, with his artificial manner and confined 
garb. 

That sew'd-up race — that button'd nation, 

Who, while they boast their laws so free, 

Leave not one limb at liberty, 

But live, with all their lordly speeches 

The slaves of buttons and tight breeches. 


The striking peculiarity of the Moor is his lion-like ap- 
pearance. Often have I stood and gazed with admira- 
tion on a group of these swarthy turbaned children of 
the sun, squatted cross-legged, pipe in mouth, solemn 
and silent, under shelter of the parapet wall of the 
King’s Bastion, and wondered at the singular resem- 
blance which their grave countenance, strongly marked 
features, and air of savage dignity, gave them to the 
lord of the desert in repose. Place them under a palm- 
tree beside the Diamond of the Desert, and Rubens 
would glory in the picture. 

The Spaniard, in his fanciful tunic, sombrero, and 
sash, with breeches buttoned at the knee, and strong 
leather gaiters protecting his sinewy legs, is very diffe- 
rent from, and yet in some respects not unlike, his 
neighbour across the straits. 
proportioned figure is spare and lean, and looks sun- 
dried and withered. His arms and limbs are all bone 
and muscle ; his broad and sinewy chest shows not an 
ounce of fat on the ribs; his whole frame looks like 
cast-metal ; but his firm and elastic tread, his step free 
and unconfined, (in spite of buttons and breeches,) the 
animation of his gestures, the ease and vigour displayed 
in every movement, and his bold, intrepid, and some- 
times reckless air, give intimation of powerful springs, 
both physical and moral, working within his iron frame. 
Both he and the tawny Moor are fine specimens of man 
in his half-savage state. The Moor may be the nobler 
animal of the two to look at ; but for energy and endur- 
ance too, give me the fiery Spaniard. Under proper 
discipline what a noble soldier he would make ! Patient 
of fatigue, reckless of hardship, temperate in his diet 
even to abstemiousnesss, daring in spirit, and energetic 
in action, few could cope with him in a long campaign. 
Give hima bit of bread and a few olives, a handful of 
roasted maize and a few slices of a water-melon, and he 
is satisfied. At present he is a daring robber, an inde- 
fatigable contrabandista — or, more commonly, both in 
one. Circumstances have made him such. A change of 
circumstances would make him a fearless patriot and a 
gallant soldier. He is ignorant and superstitious no 
doubt, and many vices he has, springing from these 
sources and from his lawless life. 


This is an animated strain for a Presbyterian 
minister. We regret, however, to find, that he 
never once looks forward to a period in the world’s 
history when there may be no need of brave 
soldiers and defensive fortifications, when “ the 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and the 
spears into pruning hooks.” 

Gibraltar, its present condition, past history, 


His well-knit and finely- | 





trouble of seeking for information concerning the 
Rock in any other quarter. In the account of the 
present condition of the place, we find reason to 
conclude that the English government has a rea] 
and practical, as well as a tacit and theoreti 
love for free trade, at least on the coasts of Ching 
and Spain, and indeed in every foreign country in 
which advantageous smuggling can be winked at, 
While we maintain a preventive force ourselves, 
we are surely bound to treat with respect the 
coast guard of Spain. 


Aftera hot and sultry day, a cruise in the bay is most 
refreshing. The shipping—principally misticos and 
other small craft—is a source of considerable interest, 
Of these, the Gibraltar trader is perhaps the most strik- 
ing,—and a most suspicious-Jooking craft she is. She lies 
rather low in the water, sharp in the bows, and carries 
enormous lateen sails. Her cargo looks peaceable 
enough, but not so her crew, who are far too numerons 
to be required for the management of such a vessel if 
she were honest, and have a desperado look about them 
which seems to intimate some other employment besides 
peaceable navigation—a suspicion which is more than 
confirmed by the no way equivocal appearance of two 
large swivel-guns poking out their wide black muzzles 
from under a tarpawling amidships. In short, she isa 
smuggler—a lawless freetrader—and her numerous 
and daring crew require the guarda-costa to be well 
armed and well manned before she presumes to ask any 
questions. These vessels are fair traders in the bay of 
Gibraltar, but contrabandistas on the Spanish coast, 
whose honesty must not be questioned on the open sea, but 
are recognised smugglers near the shore. Hence the 
fruitful ground of squabbles betwixt our cruisers and 
the Spanish coast-guard. When detected landing con- 
traband goods, they are of course liable to seizure ; but 
we consider ourselves bound to protect them in all other 
circumstances, however suspicious. It appears not very 
dignified for a great power like England to protect the 
smuggling trade on the coasts of helpless Spain, who has 
no strength to retaliate or resist. But besides that the 
trade is profitable—that excuse betwixt nations for every 
thing that is lawless—and opens a considerable mart for 
British produce, it is obviously the duty of Great Britain 
to protect her own subjects on the high seas, and to 
prevent their being kidnapped by the cruisers of any 
other nation, in circumstances where the charge of con- 
travening the laws of that nation within its own juris- 
diction cannot be fully substantiated. Hence the watchfal 
jealousy with which our ships of war regard the motions 
of the yuarda-costas near the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean; and perhaps the most exciting signal now made 
from the signal-tower on the Rock, is that which tele- 
graphs “a Gibraltar vessel pursued by a Spaniard.” A 
short time ago, a collision with the Spanish authorities 
in this respect occurred, which occasioned violent excite- 
ment and indignation against the English. It appears 
that a Gibraltar vessel had been boarded at sea by one 
of the coast-guard, and being found laden with contra- 
band goods, was made prize of and carried into Barcelona. 
There could be little doubt that the goods were destined 
for the Spanish market; but still the vessel was captured 
at a distance from the coast, where she had a perfect 
right to be with any goods she might think fit to carry. 
So at least argued the captain of a British gun-brig, who, 
on being informed of the circumstance, sailed directly 
into the harbour of Barcelona, took possession of the 
vessel, and carried her back to Gibraltar. It is reported 
that the governor of Barcelona was deprived of his post 
for having suffered this insult; but whether he had the 
power to prevent it Ido not know. There is no country 
in Europe which gives employment to so many smugglers 
as Spain. In fact, it would appear as if the greater part 
of the trade of the country were in theirhands. Such is 
the effect of prohibitory duties and impolitic fiseal reg® 


and memorable siege, are treated with animation | lations. 
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Mr. Robertson mentions the following fact, 
which does honour to the patriotism of British 
seamen, even when they have Jeft the service of 
their own country ; though with their better pay 
and better treatment in the American navy, we 
should not like to see their loyalty put to any 


re test. 
“mae Marryat takes notice of the fact, that the 


American navy is in great part manned by British sailors, 
and speculates on what line of conduct they might adopt 
in case of a war betwixt the two countries. An inte- 
resting circumstance in point occurred lately in the bay 
of Gibraltar. It was at the time when great apprehen- 
sions of hostilities were entertained, owing to M‘Leod’s 
imprisonment. Two men-of-war, of nearly equal force, 
one British and one American, were lying opposite each 
other in the bay, and no one could tell but that the next 
post might bring tidings which should convert them into 
mortal enemies. In this state of matters, a considerable 
number of the crew of the American being British born, 
held a consultation together, and agreed to send a de- 
putation to the quarterdeck to inform their captain, that, 
in the efent of arupture betwixt the two countries, he 
must not depend on them, for that they would not fight 
against their countrymen. This is an honourable trait 
in the character of poor Jack, which ought not to be 
forgotten. 

The above fact leads to a characteristic trait of 


Lord Cochrane and his crew, which, if somewhat 
out of place, is nevertheless highly worthy of being 


commemorated. 

One of the few unsuccessful naval actions which occur- 
red during the last war was in this bay, when Sir James, 
afterwards Lord de Saumarez, was beat back with the 
loss of one of his ships, from an attack on some French 
ships of war, protected by the Spanish gun-boats and 
batteries. It was in this action that an incident occur- 
red, singularly characteristic of the reckless daring of 
the British sailor. The present Lord Dundonald, then 
Lord Cochrane, had been captured in a fourteen-gun brig, 
named the Speedy, and carried into the bay of Algeciraz; 
and at the time of the action, his lordship and his crew 
were on board the French ship of war Formidable. 
Every broadside which the English poured into the 
enemy was received with loud British cheers from the 
brave prisoners on board the French vessel ; and neither 
the furious threats of their enemies, nor the danger 
which they ran of being sunk by the guns of their friends, 
could silence the gallant hurrah which welcomed every 
discharge. 


Mr. Robertson, with some companions, made a 


steam voyage to ‘Tangier, which, if not so inte- | 


resting, is still fresher ground to British travellers 
than the Rock of Gibraltar. From a vivid descrip- 
tion of this singular town and its heterogeneous 
inhabitants, we shall glean a few paragraphs, as 


possessing more novelty than the lengthened ac- | 


count of the Rock, and displaying the author’s 
style to equal advantage, 

No sooner had we dropt anchor than a large boat 
came alongside, manned by a singularly wild-looking 
crew. Brown and tawny enough the fairest of them 
were, but some of them were scorched almost to Ethio- 
pian blackness. Some were dressed in the usual Moor- 
ish costume, while others had nothing to cover their well- 
tanned hides but ragged flannel shirts and drawers. The 
wind was blowing pretty fresh on shore, bringing in a 
considerable swell, so that it required no little exertion 
to bring the large boat alongside the steamer ; and how 
the savage crew did grin and pull, jabbering all the 
while in their strange uncouth guttural,as if their tongues 
had as much to do in propelling the boat as their muscu- 
‘and brawny arms! Having succeeded in getting the 
i party and their luggage into their boat, they push- 

of, and pulling and jabbering with uncommon vigour, 
‘oon ran the boat through the surf on the beach a few 
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yards from dry land, when each of us mounting on the 
back of a Moor, we were speedily landed in safety. Then 
came the usual demand for payment, when it became 
apparent that Moors and Europeans, Moslems and Chris- 
tians, however they may differ in many things, agree in 
extortion. The captain of the port—a magnificent old 
man, with turbaned head, naked legs, and yellow slip- 
pers—who had hitherto been reposing in solemn dignity 
under a portico close to the gate of the town, seemed to 
be disturbed by the uproar; for, rousing himself like a 
lion from his lair, he approached the scene of action with 
a majesty of step and air which would have done honour 
to King Cambyses. How far the authority of this digni- 
tary helped to settle the dispute I do not know ; for 
having thrown a piece of money to my Moor which seem- 
ed to satisfy him, I hastened after my travelling-bag, 
which was already at some distance on the back of a half- 
naked Moslem, who perhaps, I considered, might have 
no objections to improve his wardrobe from the spoils of 
the infidel. 

Captain C , the Rev. Mr. P ,and myself, took 
up our quarters in the house of a Miss Duncan, a Scots- 
woman from Dundee, who has resided a number of years 
in Tangier; and with her we met every kindness and 
attention, and found every thing scrupulously clean. 


Miss Duncan and her sister had been dress- 
makers at Gibraltar, where the sister had formed 
an ill-assorted marriage with a Jew of indifferent 
character. They had probably lost heart, with 
the loss of caste, and had exiled themselves to this 
outlandish place. They rejoiced exceedingly in 
seeing a Scottish Gospel minister, and in once more 
joining in the worship of their fatherland. 

A cicerone was obtained in a handsome, bright- 
eyed, courteous, and well-dressed young Moor, 
named Salam, —though Mr. Robertson seems fre- 
quently to have explored by himself. The result 
is the following picturesque account of this strange 
city. 

Under the guardianship of this African dandy, we 
sallied forth to see the town. Town I presume it must 











be called ; but so unlike is it to any thing that bears that 
| name in Europe, that were it not for the houses of the 
| consuls, it bears about as much resemblance to a town 
| as a city of ant-hills. The houses are so small that one 
| might believe them to be inhabited by a race of pigmies, 
| were it not for the tall, brawny, muscular fellows who 
are seen going in and out. The houses never exceed 
_ two stories in height, and these very low. The entrance 
'is low and narrow. Each house has an open court like 
the Spanish patio in the middle, in which there is invari- 
ably to be found a fig, vine, or olive tree ; so that in this 
happy land every man reposes “ under his own yine, and 
under his own fig-tree.”” These interior courts or quad- 
rangles are, like the apartments of the house, of very 
small dimensions ; but they serve to keep the rooms cool 
and airy, as they all enter from them. The roofs are 
perfectly flat, and covered with terras, a composition of 
lime and small stones beaten smooth with wooden mal- 
lets. In the better class of houses there are pipes which 
conduct the rain-water from the roof to cisterns under 
ground. But in general there is no such provision; and 
the cement being quite insufficient to exclude the wet, 
in the rainy season the rain penetrates both roof and 
walls, and keeps the whole house in a miserable state. 
All the apartments are on the veriest pigmy scale. If 
the Moor has room to squat, he wants no more. The 
furniture is common and simple, and almost the only 
ornament in their rooms is a rich and beautiful piece of 
Morocco needlework, wrought on coarse muslin, of vari- 
ous patterns and the most brilliant colours, oceasionally 
hung as drapery round a smal! looking-glass on the wall, 
or in front of the bed. The streets are rarely wider 
than is absolutely necessary to allow two donkeys to 
pass each other ; and if both are laden, they may some- 
times find the passage narrow enough. They are littered 
with all kinds of refuse. Very few of the houses have 
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any windows to the street; so that one appears to be 
walking in narrow lanes betwixt two dead walls, in place 
of in the streets of a populous town. 

The kassina, as | believe that part of the town is called 
where merchandise is exposed for sale, is a wide space 
or street formed by two rows of low booths or shops. 
The shops are singular contrivances, being mere square 
holes, probably about six feet square, formed in the outer 
walls of the houses, or built of wood, within which the 
merchant is squatted in the midst of his goods, bearing 
a singular and most striking resemblance to a lion 
crouched in his den. The entrance to this hole is about 
three feet from the ground, and serves for both door and 
window. The wooden door, or rather lid, (for it is more 
like the lid of a box than the door of a house,) is in two 
halves, hinged one above and the other below, and when 
closed, meeting in the centre. When opened for trade, 
one half folds up, and the other down to the ground. 
This latter half is used either as a shelf, on which some 
of the goods are exposed, in which case it is supported 
by a bench below; or as a ladder by which to enter 
the shop, for which purpose it has two or three bars of 
wood nailed across, and is allowed todrop until it rests on 
the ground. Such a confined wareroom is well adapted 
to the indolent disposition of the merchant ; for while 
his customers stand in the street, he is able to reach the 
various articles in which he deals, and hand them out 
without moving from his position, or infringing on his 
dignified repose. Dress, various manufactures of Morocco 
leather, Moorish embroidery, and groceries, are the prin- 
cipal articles exposed in these booths for sale. The 
articles of consumption in the numerous grocers’ shops, 
are indeed few and simple ; consisting chiefly of soft soap 
in great quantities — butter quite as soft, and apparently 
about as eatable as the soap, piled up in large dishes— 
quiscasoo,a small species of rice,anda very common article 
of food in Africa—rice, and dried fruit. The grocers’ 
booths are mostly situated in a narrow lane, branching 
off from the kassina. At night, each booth is lighted 
up by a single lamp ; and it is indeed a strange scene 
which presents itself as we walk through the narrow 
passage betwixt two rows of booths, forming as strange 
and uncouth a bazaar as can be imagined—the strange 
faces and dresses of buyers and sellers rendered doubly 
strange, and the uncouth shops and wares doubly un- 
couth, by the uncertain light of their glimmering and 
flickering lamps. Here a tall figure, wrapped in the 
graceful folds of the alhayke, stalks majestically through 
the dingy throng ; there a poor Jew, in greasy gaber- 
dine, with pale sallow face, and great fishy eyes, slinks 
quietly by : here an old woman wrapping up her sun- 


dried and withered skinny face in her lopg cloak, as if | 


she were a young beauty blushing under many admiring 
eyes ; there a dark-haired Jewess, with eyes like dia- 


monds, and a cheek where the warm rich blood is mant- | 


ling under a skin as dark and clear as niglit in southern 
skies: at one booth a half-naked negro is grinning and 
showing his white teeth over some villanous edible com- 
pound that has no name in a civilized tongue ; and at 
another a no less scantily dressed Moorish boatman, 
having already provided himself with a quantity of his 
favourite quiscasoo, is cheapening, with no little noise 


and guttural altercation, some very nasty-looking butter. | 


Some few articles of curiosity I purchased at these 
shops : such as the yellow morocco slippers usually 
worn by the Moors ; a more elegant sort made of red 
leather, embroidered at the instep ; embroidered slip- 


pers, such as I have seen Jewish brides wearing during | 


the marriage ceremonies, made of parti-coloured cloth 
and leather, and richly embroidered with gold ; a snuff- 
box, in universal use, made of the shell of the cocoa-nut, 
with a small round hole at one end, stopped with an 
ivory plug, and said to be contrived after this fashion, 
in order that, in offering a friendly pinch, the fingers 
may not be inserted, nor the plague communicated by 
snuff-taker to snuff-taker ; Mahommedan rosaries, some 
composed of black, and others of red beads, which had 
been blessed at Mecca—for both Mahommedans and 
Papists pray by bead ;—white quiscasoo scarfs, a very 
elegant manufacture of what appears to be silk, but 


whether called quiscasoo because that plant has any 
thing to do with the manufacture I do not know ; ang 
lastly, the elegant Moorish hayke or mantle, in which 
the Moor envelops his stately figure, and which impart 
no little majesty to his appearance. This last is a very 
graceful dress. It consists of a long woollen robe, very 
fine and thin in the texture, of a very pale straw-colour 
approaching to white, with a fringe at each extremity, 
and silk threads woven across near the end. It is 

three yards and a half long, and two yards wide ; and 
when the swarthy Moor, with turbaned brow and sli 
pered foot, winds this ample robe in graceful folds round 
his stately person, he presents a figure which a king 
might envy. 

Mr. Robertson feels himself called upon to ani- 
madvert upon the moral degradation of the British 
army, and to point out what he considers the prin- 
cipal causes of what he laments. His remarks, if 
severe, are, we regret to say, far from being un- 
founded ; and we trust that, coming from such a 
source, they may have due weight in the proper 
quarter. He says— 


Wherever the British soldier is known, his conduet 
brings the morality of his country into disrepute, and in 
Popish lands casts discredit on the very name of Protes- 
tantism. I need not again revert to the licentionsness, 
intemperance, Sabbath-breaking,and profanity, which are 
the distinguishing vices of our army and navy; nor to the 
ruinous consequences of such notorious immorality to the 
unhappy men themselves, in this world and in the next. 
Alas! we have too much reason to fear that remon- 
strances to men in power, based on such grounds as the 
moral degradation and eternal ruin of thousands, would 
be rejected as savouring of bigotry and superstition. But 
surely even worldly men, who are wise in their genera- 
tion, should not close their eyes against the evils which 
such prevailing immorality entails upon the service. 
These evils are in fact innumerable ; but i shall mention 
only two, viz. the frequency of courts-martial, and the 
difficulty of enlisting. 1 believe there are few parts 
of an officer’s duty more painful than the court-martial ; 
but it is well known that they are matters of everyday 
occurrence. Ihaveseen a youngofficer,who has beenonly 
a very few years in the service, and yet acknowledges 
that he has probably sat on fifty courts-martial. This is 
certainly both distressing to the officers and disgracefal 
to the service. What is the cause of this evil? Un 
questionably, in great part, the immorality of the soldiers 
—drunkenness alone is the source of the greater propor- 
tion of them. 

Next, with regard to the enlistment of soldiers, and 
the difficulties attending this duty. What is it that 
renders the service so unpopular, as to oblige recruiting 
officers to have recourse to every mean and unworthy 
artifice in order to entrap the unwary? Every one 
knows that the recruiting service is frequently conducted 
in a manner utterly disreputable and disgraceful. The 
best recruiting serjeant is necessarily only the most 
ingenious liar—a man who sticks at no artifice however 
base, and considers it meritorious to entrap simple 
ignorant men, often in moments of intoxication, by the 
grossest falsehoods, lying promises, and flattering de- 
scriptions. This abominable system of kidnapping 
patronized by the government and the War-office. 


On the traveller’s return to Gibraltar, a longing 
desire to visit Granada was gratified, but at the 
expense of considerable bodily fatigue and hard- 
ship, and some peril from the daring parties of 
banditti that infest the province, of whose law- 
_less boldness anecdotes are related which show 
|the extremely disorganized state of society im 

Spain, and the feebleness of government, w 
local or general. But instead of these ma 
| lous relations, and the past glories of the 
| site of the Moors, we shall content ourselves Wi 
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ing glimpse of a happier attitude of things 
+7 mae fair at Loja, and a bit of homely Useful 
Knowledge, the result of which may yet flourish 
in our grocers’ shop-bills, by some such attractive 
name as the “ Victoria and Albert Chocolate.” 

On nearing the town we encountered great numbers 
of the peasants from the neighbouring country, return- 
ing home on mules and donkeys from the fair which is 
at present held at Loja. Each animal generally carried 
s lad and his lass, and joyously the song and laugh broke 
the stillness of the evening, as the merry cavalcades swept 
by. We arrived about half-past six o’clock, having been 
upwards of nine hours and a half in the saddle: the 
journey is generally performed in eight hours ; but my 
horse is 3 bad walker, and I could not submit to be kept 
at a continual jog-trot, which seems the favourite pace 
of these animals. 

In consequence of the fair, which is held annually, and 
continues for three days, Loja is crowded, and every 
corner of the posada occupied ; a bundle of straw beside 
our horses was all that the gruff and grave landlord could 
offer us. We pleaded our cause, and urged our piteous 
case With all the eloquence of weary men ; but answer 
made he none, shook his head, and puffed out a cloud of 
smoke from his cigar. Fortunately our broken Spanish 
attracted the attention of the lady of the mansion—a 
buxom dame, with a bright eye, brighter smile, and a 
stately step a queen might envy. Catching a glimmer- 
ing lamp from the smoky wall on which it hung, she 
beckoned us to follow her ; and conducting us through 
a double file of mules and muleteers, she ushered us into 
her own private quarto, where every thing looked astonish- 
ingly clean and comfortable, considering the filth and 
confusion without. “ Every quarto in Loja is full to- 
night, sefiores,” said the kind-hearted, dark-eyed smiling 
dame ; “ but you shall have beds though others should 
go without.” And she was as good as her word ; for, 
when no other arrangement could be effected, she gave 
up to us her own apartment. 

Having made our simple meal of eggs beat up with 
hot water and sugar, (milk is rarely to be had,) we walk- 
ed out to the square or plaza where the fair is held. 
Here we were presented with a very animated scene. 
The plaza was crowded with booths, where goods of 
various descriptions were exhibited for sale, and the 
space between thronged with the finest-looking race of 
men and women I ever saw. I have, in fact, seen more 
beauty during the half hour I spent in the fair at Loja, 
than during all the rest of my little tour in Spain. The 
proud beauties of Cadiz, renowned though they be, are 
not to be mentioned beside the peasant girls of Loja. 
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Returning to our posado we found beds prepared for 
us ; bat having little hope of sleep, on account of heat, 
noise, and vermin, we ordered the horses to be saddled 
at twoo’clock in the morning, and then betook ourselves 
to our pallets. 

Contrary to my expectations, I enjoyed a most refresh- 
ing sleep in spite of bugs and bustle. My companion 
was less fortunate, for, driven from his bed by the ene- 
mies of man’s repose, he spent a miserable night in an 
arm-chair. Having roused our slumbering muleteer, 
whose laziness detained us an hour longer than we in- 
tended, and having swallowed a cup of excellent choco- 
late, we set out from Loja. Chocolate, eggs, and bread, 
are almost uniformly good in Spain ; fowls, too, may be 
had tolerably eatable, when the cook can be persuaded 
to dispense with garlic in preparing them ; but Spanish 
cookery in general is execrable beyond expression. The 
Spanish chocolate is excellent. During a former visit to 
Spain many years ago, I lived almost entirely on choco- 
late and bread. It is prepared in a different manner 
from what is usual in other parts of Europe, and is ge- 
nerally highly spiced. [“ They mix six pounds of the nut 
| with three pounds, or three and a half, of sugar, seven 
| pods of vanillas, one pound and a half of Indian corn, 
and half a pound of cinnamon, six cloves, one drachm of 
capsicum, some roucou nut, to improve the colour, and 
a small portion of musk or ambergris, to give it a plea- 
sant scent. Some people, however, use only the nut with 
sugar and cinnamon.”] - 


Mr. Robertson, since his return from Gibraltar, 
has been appointed one of the city ministers of 
Edinburgh. We are persuaded that he will not 
discharge the onerous duties of the pastor of a 
populous and very poor parish the less efficiently 
and zealously for the secular accomplishments 
which he possessess, and the knowledge he has 
obtained of many things that are understood, 
though very incorrectly, as we think, to lie beyond 
a clergyman’s province, as if he whose business it 
is to deal with the highest interests of men could 
know too much of humanity in all its varied as- 
pects. 

To him and Serjeant Talfourd, we owe grateful 
thanks, not only for the books they have given us, 
but for the example they have set to the pulpit, the 
bench, and the bar. 


( The rest of Tours and Travels in our next No.) 











WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III.* 


Oxe would fain say a good word for Horace 
Walpole,—so unanimously has that posterity, of 
which he expected other things, pronounced sen- 
tence against him. But what can one say for him? 
Out of his own mouth doth he condemn himself. 
Dead men cannot repent or retract. Had the 
living man beheld the effects of his own sayings 
upon his own character, he might have chan 
his tone, and simulated something that would pass 
for goodness and charity. Bat he is in his grave : 
no good-natured friend can jog him on the elbow, 
and tell him to “ be quiet, for he is ruining his 
character.” Like the engineer who retreats up 
“airs after having laid and fired his trains in the 
vaults below, he has left behind him, ignited, a 
“ries of mines to blast his own reputation ; and, as 
they explode one after another, can those who will 





B a Horace Walpole, now first published, from the ori- 


not shut their ears avoid hearing them? And yet we 
cannot help associating with him a feeling of com- 
passion, when the vision is called up of the desolate, 
disappointed, discontented old man, sitting alone in 
his baby castle among his playthings, baffled in all 
the ambitious projects of his youth, and trying to 
forget his broken dreams of statesmanship and 
diplomacy, by negotiations for the cheapening of 
chimney-piece ornaments. He, the son of a prime 
minister, who seemed as if he had established a 
hereditary possession of office, with acknowledged 
talents of a high cast, with full assurance of his 
own capacity, and with an ardent craving after 
power, which all his efforts have not enabled him 
to hide—to be considered fit for nothing but to 
hold a sinecure or two,—to be shoved aside, and 
see men of no consular descent, Pitts, Burkes, 








Grenvilles, and Lord Butes, ruling or shaking 


peal MSS. edited, with Notes, by Sir Denis le Marchant, | empires,—it was hard to bear; and we can 
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WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


back into the soul, and converted it to bitterness. ; certainly, when he appealed to Walpole on the sy}, 
Yet, many of his contemporaries must have judged | ject, and the referee, knowing them to be forgeries, 
him very differently from posterity. He had the | said so, and turned out to be correct, we cannot 
art,—let us be charitable, and say he was of a see wherein he is to blame, or remove the responsi- 
nature,—to make friends, if he could not keep bility of the tragedy that followed, from the shou)- 


them. 


In his multitudinous letters, there is a | ders of the forger to that of the detector. He had 


tender playful sweetness towards the persons he _ become crusty and morose. Madame du Deffand 


addresses, that, like Napoleon’s smile and pinching 
of the ear, must have charmed them into blindness 
of the cold spite vented against others. Let any 


complained that he would never respond, as 4 
gallant man should, to the exuberance of her 


French amiability; and mild, gentle D’Alem. 


one take a letter of Horace Walpole’s at random, | 


and gratitude had he himself received such a com- 
munication from a friend by post? Note the 
kindly and not fulsome flattery ; observe the 
anxiety about health or pecuniary interests, or 
any thing that may be wrong, and the pleasant, 
cordial, kindly, almost flattering manner in which 
failings,—never those of which the man need be 


bert’s loquacity about the literary coteries, was 


and say if he could have helped a feeling of pride | quenched in his English aristocratic haughtiness, 


All these clouds would have dispersed from his 
fame, had it possessed the elements of honest 
brightness and purity. But the world found in 
him the vice which it is the most loth to forgive, 


-and the most relentless in punishing ;— it found 


i 
} 
i 


that he was treacherous. The false friend in private 
society tells his tale of scandal to a third party, and 


ashamed,—are spoken of. All is frankness and | bids the auditor not tell so and so —it would hurt 
openness, but no raw is touched. Then to have | his feelings. This is called backbiting by the home- 
so many excellent repartees, and so much curious | ly, perfidy by the magniloquent, and “ bearing 
news put together for the gratification of one | false witness against thy neighbour,” by the se- 


friend, must have made the man with whom he | rious. 


Walpole, backbiting his contemporaries 


corresponded, feel honoured and favoured in a high | ona large scale, acted on the principle of telling 
degree,—and it would have been an uncharitable | posterity, and keeping what he said secret from 


ingenuity to surmise, that the dear friend was 
only an instrument for committing his correspon- 
dent’s genius to posterity. 


! 


| 


his own age. Did he expect to be implicitly be- 
lieved? Did he anticipate that posterity, because 


There was one Sir | it heard but the testimony and the pleading on 


Horace Mann,—a thick-headed diplomatist, at a | the one side, would pronounce a verdict of purity 
court where, as there was nothing for him to do, he | in favour of Horace Walpole, and of vice and folly 
might remain all his life. To him, who could en- | against almost all the men of worth who were his 


joy nothing of Walpole’s fine play of wit except | contemporaries ? 


when it exhibited an occasional breach of decorum, 
did the prime minister’s son, with the precision of 
a mercantile agent, send his perivdical advices of 
all that was worthy of note in the great world 


| 
| 


at home, elegantly adorned with the choice of all | 


the flowers of wit that his fruitful exotic mind 
shot forth. Could the receiver help being flattered 
by such acompliment? Was he to know that the 
whole was an elaborate piece of art? that he was 


the depository of all these exquisite letters, because, | 


being out of the way, all the information sent to him 
was news, and thus the letter-writer might comment 
on every incident he thought worth notice without 
writing a book ; and posterity, when it got hold 
of these laboured letters, might hold up its hands 





and say, what a genius! what wit, what acuteness, | 


whit elegance thrown away in his casual letters 
to his acquaintance ; if he would but have taken 


} 


It is possible—so much does 
evil thinking pervert the perceptions—that he so 
thought, and that he expected an admiring poste- 
rity to revenge on him the neglect and distrust of 
his contemporaries. There is something of the true 
romance of plotting in his manner of laying the 
train with which we have above figured him blow- 
ing up his own reputation. Among the MSS. 
found at Strawberry Hill was one that reminds 
one of Michael Scott and his book,—iron clasped 
and iron bound : it was in these terms,— 

In my library at Strawberry Hill are two wainseot 
chests or boxes, the larger marked with an A, the less 
with a B. I desire, that as soon as I am dead, my exe- 
cutor and executrix will cord up strongly and seal the 
larger box, marked A, and deliver it to the Honourable 
Hugh Conway Seymour, to be kept by him unopened and 


unsealed,* till the eldest son of Lady Waldegrave, or 
whichever of her sons being Earl of Waldegrave, shall 


_ attain the age of twenty-five years, when the said chest, 


pains, and deigned to seek a literary reputation as | 


others have done, what a phenomenon would the 
world have witnessed ! 


Thus Walpole made friends, and had persons be- | 


holden to him : but if they did not, posterity did find 
out his blemishes, and treated himaccordingly. Some 
clouds of unpopularity he had in his own day, not 
always welldeserved. Wecould never sympathise in 
the outery against him about Chatterton. The youth 
had committed literary forgeries. Perhaps he was not 
very blameable, in the circumstances, for doing so, 
—vof that question we do not pretend to judge. But 


a ee ~_————. -_— ———-— 











with whatever it contains, shall be delivered to him 3 
his own. And I beg that the Honourable Hugh Conway 
Seymour, when he shall receive the said chest, will give 
a promise in writing, signed by him, to Lady Waldegrave, 
that he, or his representatives, shall deliver the said chest 
unopened and unsealed, by my executor and executrit, 
to the first son of Lady Waldegrave who shall attain 
the age of twenty-five years. The key of the said chest 
is in one of the cupboards of the green closet, within the 
blue breakfast room, at Strawberry Hill ; and that key! 
desire may be delivered to Laura, Lady Waldegrat 
to be kept by her till her son shall receive the chest. 


In obedience to the very obviously expressed 
will of the author, that these papers should se 


ae 





* Through a confusion created by analogy of sounds, or some other cause, Walpole evidently uses the word “ unsealed,” 


in this document, with the meaning that the seal shal! not be removed, or that the trunk shal! remain sealed. 
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the light, two volumes, 4to, of “‘ Memoires of the 
last ten years of the reign of George II.” were, in 
1822, published under the eye of honest Lord Hol- 
land—an editor singularly the moral antipodes of 
his author. The continuation appears in the two 
octavoes before us, which we open with a vivid and 
earnest curiosity,—we admit it—to see what new 
characters this sharp pen is to cut to pieces, and 
of what farther curious events it is to shape its ex- 
quisite little representations. The author said, in 
careless jest, which has proved reality, that he feared 
« posterity will condemn the author, at the same 
time that they feel their curiosity gratified.”—How 
very true—*the rogue is irresistible.” Accordingly, 
expecting the author to be himself, as we have 
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known him of old, we cannot be surprised at such | 


a notice as the following of the Duke of New- 


castle :— 

With regard to the Duke of Newcastle, whom I had 
always despised, and with whom 2 common cause had 
obliged me to act, I did find how well grounded my con- 
tempt of him had been, and to how little purpose it was 
toact withhim. He was always eager, but never ready : 
delighted in talking over measures, but knew not how 
to begin or pursue them; and was as happy in seeming 
to lead an ineffectual party, as he had been in governing 
the nation. He thought he possessed secrets if he did 
bat whisper or was whispered to. Attendance on him 
was his supreme joy; and if two of the party came to 
him on the same business, he made one of them wait, to 
wear an airof mystery toboth. There never was a man 
who loved power so much, and who could enjoy the 
shadow with the same content, when the substance was 
gone. Nor is it less remarkable, that though favour at 
court was the object of his life, he began it with insult- 
ing the Prince of Wales (George II.) and concluded it 
with affronting the Princess Dowager. 


Yet it does somewhat startle one to read of 
Chatham as “a slave to his passions, a master 
dissembler, and no profound statesman—his con- 
duct was more likely to be extravagant by design 
than from the loss of his senses.” * 

The following may be set down as a kind and 
good natured character—for Walpole—of a states- 
man now little known but by his name,the Marquis 
of Rockingham, but who must have been a man of 
inherent power, had he shown it in nothing more 
than in breaking in and bitting two such turbu- 
lent and erratic spirits as Burke and Sheridan. 

More childish in his deportment than in his age, he 
was totally void of all information. Ambitious, with 
excessive indolence ; fond of talking of business, but 
dilatory in the execution; his single talent lay in 
attracting dependants: yet, though proud and self-suffi- 
cent, he had almost as many governors as dependants. 
To this unpromising disposition, he had so weak a frame 
of person and nerves, that no exigence could surmount 
his timidity of speaking in public ; and having been only 
known to that public by his passion for horse-races, men 
could not be cured of their surprise at seeing him First 
Minister, as he never could give them an opportunity of 
knowing whether he had any other talents. A silent 
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First Minister was a phenomenon unknown since Par- 
liaments had borne so great a share in the revolutions 
of government. His personal character was blameless 
—unfortunately, the times required something more than 
negative qualities ! 

It has been supposed by some that Walpole’s 
pen was perpetually dipped in acid ; but he could 
draw a pleasant character when he chose, and 
could make it clear and-life-like ; such a character 
he has, for some hidden purpose, drawn of Speaker 
Onslow: it is near the commencement of the 
book, and makes it open pleasantly. Yet there 
was little sympathy of nature between the portrait 
painter and the sitter. Onslow, a faithful steward 
of the rights and liberties committed to his charge, 
when those chiefly interested in their preservation 
left them to their chance, and amused themselves 
with gewgaws, had gone back from the trifling 
politics of the two George's, to study the constitution 
and privileges of parliament at their fountain head 
—the Long Parliament and the reign of Charles I. 
He observed with what practical wisdom the men 
of that age had constructed a barrier of forms which 
could not be surmounted, either in recklessness or 
design, so long as a watchful keeper had an eye 
on them. Onslow constituted himself this watch- 
ful keeper. Some there were who would have 
leaped over in pure wantonness, others had more 
solemn and treacherous designs; but the sentinel 
through good report and bad, through occasional 
threats, or more frequently through sneers at his 
solemn foppery as a precisionist, kept his watch, 
and delivered to posterity the constitution of the 
commons safe through dangers which were not 
the less imminent that few perceived them. His 
associations were with the Long Parliament and 
Lenthal, a period to which he could look back with 
saddened pride from such scenes as Walpole de- 
scribes, when he speaksof “ the house thin and idle: 
a younger Delaval had spoken pompously and abu- 
sively against the petitioner, and had thrown the 
house into a laughter on the topics of bribery and 
corruption.” There are, or lately were, alive, those 
who had heard Onslow say, that in his youth he 
remembered an old retainer of his father —a sort 
of half pensioner half domestic — who had stood 
on the scaffold as a halberdier at the execution of 
Charles I. Walpole could talk of “ the cutting 
off of the silly head,” and could stick up in his bed- 
room a copy of the sentence of the high court, and 
call it Magna Charta ; but he had no more genuine 
sympathy with the days of the Long Parliament, 
than a gentleman in a highland costume at 4 
fancy ball has with the genuine half naked riever 
of the glens, “ Royal and noble authors” con- 
stituted the subject of one of the few literary 
works which he deigned to put forth in the form 
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* This would be a fair front blow, if it had been written to be published during the lifetime of the person against whom 


tis aimed. But Walpole had other weapons, of a kind which no man could 
proclaimed that he would never sit in council with Newcastle 

J g~ Lord Bute against Mr. 

Th the latter, by contriving to have his American pension paid at the Treasury 
4s, it is said that the Duke of Newcastle departed from the ordinary official routine, in order that he mi 


“The Duke of N ewcastle, besides havin 


Pet centage deducted from Mr. Pitt's income, and that the 


himself against : —as, where he says, Pitt 

; and rape yk ose — the following sordid motives. 

itt, at inning of the reign, had personally of- 

Sich subjected it to great deductions.” 

ght get a certain 
commoner was driven to the political course he 


Te by prineiple or honest enthusiasm, but because the Duke of Newcastle had tricked him out of so many pounds per annum. 
understand fully the feeling in which Walpole penned such a remark, it is necessary to keep in view that he 
to be a yaad of Pitt, to whom he wrote a letter, saying, “ Sir, I was 
this 


is for flattery.”— 


have thrown on 


country.” And farther, “ Sir, do not take 
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to congratulate you on the lustre you 
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of a book ; and “ royal and noble” his dreams 
and sympathies ever were. But let us not depart 
from that account of Onslow’s departure from 
public life, which, in comparison with other pas- 
sages of the book, we have felt to be so pleasing, 
that we must have our reader enjoy it along 
with us. 

The last day of the session, March 18th, was fixed for 


returning the thanks of the Honse of Commons to Mr. 
Onslow, their Speaker, who had filled the chair with 


unblemished integrity during the whole long reign of | 
George the Second, and who had the prudence to quit | 


the scene before his years and growing infirmities made 
him a barden to himself and the public. No man had 


ever supported with more firmness the privileges of the | 


House, nor sustained the dignity of his office with more 
authority. His knowledge of the Constitution equalled 
his attachment to it. Tothe Crown he behaved with all 
the decorum of respect, without sacrificing his freedom 
of speech. Against encroachments of the House of Peers 
he was an inflexible champion. 
supported him through all his pretensions ; and though 
to conciliate popular favour he affected an impartiality 
that by turns led him to the borders of insincerity and 
contradiction—and though he was so minutely attached 
to forms, that it often made him troublesome in affairs of 
higher moment, it will be difficult to find a subject whom 
gravity will so well become, whose knowledge will be so 
useful and so accurate, and whose fidelity to his trust 
will prove so unshaken. 

Sir John Philipps moved the address of thanks to him 
for his great services, but so wretchedly, that the sensi- 


bility the House showed on the occasion flowed only from | 


their hearts, not from any impression made on them by 
the eloquence of their spokesman. Legge seconded the 
motion with his usual propriety and brevity, and com- 
mended retreat,God knows with what sincerity ! Others 
threw in their word of panegyric : and Mr. More, of 
Shrewsbury, an old and acute member, proposed to erect 
a statue to the Speaker’s memory, with great encomi- 
ums on the authority with which he had formerly kept 
in order such men as then filled the Treasury-bench and 
composed the Opposition, naming among the former Sir 
Robert Walpole and Mr. Pelham, the latter of whom, he 
said, had the honour of dying a Commoner. More was 
a Whig of the primitive stamp, and though attached to 


Sir Robert Walpole, had withstood, and by the force of | 


his honest abilities had defeated, the intended clemency 
of that Minister to some attainted Jacobite families with 
respect to their estates. He had long abstained from 
Parliament, returned to it without his former success, 
and now appeared there for the last time. 

Henry Archer proposed to address the Crown to be- 
stow a pecuniary reward on the Speaker’s services. 
John Philipps replied, he knew that was intended ; as 
it was ; an annuity of two thousand pounds a-year to 
him and his son. Sir George Saville approved the re- 


ward, but desired the Commons, not the Crown, might | 


have the merit of bestowing it. Velters Cornwall made 
one of his absurd, ill-natured speeches, which the House 
was always so kind as to take for humour, teazing the 
Speaker under pretence of complimenting him ; while 
the good old man sat overpowered with gratitude, and 
weeping over the testimonies borne to his virtue. He 
rose at last,and closed his public life in the most becom- 
ing manner ; neither over-acting modesty, nor checking 
the tender sensibility which he necessarily felt at quitting 
the darling occupation of his life. His thanks to the 
House for their patient sufferance of his errors, and for 


their gracious acceptance of his endeavours to serve them, | 


were shortly, but cogently, expressed ; and his voice, 


and the tears he could not restrain, spoke still more for- | 


cibly how much his soul was agitated by laudable emo- 
tions. He begged to have the address spared, as he 
would accept nothing for himself, though he would not 
prejudice his family. 
most close and obscure retreat, where he shoald want 
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His disinterested virtue | 


Sir | 


little ; and he concluded with a pathetic prayer for the | by this martial ceusor. He was a Colonel 






perpetuity of the Constitution. Sir John Philipps de, 
sired that what he had uttered might be inserted in the 
votes. The Speaker protested he could not remember 
his own words, but the House insisted, as Cornwall ang 
Sir George Saville did on the address, to which the 
Speaker at last acquiesced, and it was voted. He ended 
with saying this was the greatest day and the greatest 
honours ever known, for they could only be conferred by 
a free nation. 

Political men, and their characteristics, even 
when their walk is the highest, are often forgotten 
to be in any way prominently traced amidst the 
hurry and bustle in which they pass their exis. 
'tence. Some worthy and pious clergyman, who 
has the consciences of a village in his keeping; 
some benevolent country gentleman, who has given 
good votes, and claret as good, sinks in his easy 
chair, and goes to his fathers ; behold a couple of 
' quartos, or, by later usage, octavos, adorned with 
portrait and autograph, are presented to an admir- 
ing public. But a meteor crosses the political 
horizon in the obnoxious form perhaps of an 
adventurer, or a charlatan, or a favourite. He 
frightens prime ministers ; mobs run after him ip 
the street : but after a little time the meteoric light 
is quenched, and we search for any permanent 
type of what it was, in vain. It is one of the 
charms of these sketches by Walpole, which still 
continue from time to time so mysteriously to 
make their appearance, that, after we have 
'searched in vain in the usual quarters for in- 
formation of this and that person eminent for 
| while in his day, behold, in the next new sketch- 
| book of this lively writer comes a full length 
portrait of him, clear and distinct as if we saw the 
|man before us. Such a man was Colonel Barré, 
‘one of the knot of distinguished people whom 

Lord Shelburne gathered round him. There isa 
' mysterious interest in the man— his courage— 

his roughness—his accomplishments. The biogra- 
phical dictionaries—even the universal Maunder, 
know him not. He is beneath the dignity of his 
tory save for a casual mention. How infinitely 
satisfactory then is it to come upon the following 
notice, as if Horace Walpole had known our 
wants and politely offered his services. 

Lord George was finishing his speech as I came inte 
the House. My ear was struck with sounds I had little 
| been accustomed to of late, virulent abuse on the last 
reign, and from a voice unknown to me. I turned, and 
| saw a face equally new ; a black, robust man, of a mili- 
tary figure, rather hard-favoured than not, young, with 
a peculiar distortion on one side of his face, which it 
seems was owing to a bullet lodged loosely in his cheek, 
and which gave a savage glare to oneeye. What I less 
expected from his appearance, was very classic and elo 
quent diction, and as determined boldness as if accustom 
ed to harangue in that place. He told the House that 
in the late King’s reign we had been governed solely by 
| Hanoverian measures and councils ; and though 
_ to order (in truth unparliamentarily,) he proceeded 
the same vociferous spirit to censure all ministers bat 
Lord Bute ; and for Mr. Pitt, who was not present, be 
received the appellation of a profligate minister, who had 
thrust himself into power on the shoulders of the mob. 
The present King, said this new Court tribune, was @ 
| English, that he did not believe he looked into the map 
for Hanover ; and he commiserated the present 
_isters, who were labouring through the dregs of Germas 








He was going, he said, into the councils. 


the astonishment occasioned 
Barré, 


The reader must imagine 
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traction, born at Dublin, and had served for 


pine ealhee in the war in America with reputation, pro- 


one in his studies with assiduity in the intervals of 


eat With General Wolfe he had been intimately con- 
nected both as an officer and penman ; but had thought 
himself ill-used by Mr. Pitt, though the friends of the 
latter, and Lord Barrington, lately Secretary at War, 
bore witness that Mr. Pitt had made it a point to serve 
him. In his younger years he had acted plays with so 
much applause, that, it was said, Garrick had offered him 
s thousand pounds a-year to come upon the stage. 
This man, therefore, had been selected by Lord Fitz- 
maurice (become Earl of Shelburne by the death of his 
father) as a bravo to run down Mr. Pitt. Lord Shelburne 
held a little knot of young orators at his house ; but 


Barré soon overtopped them ; and Fox had pushed on | 


the project of employing him to insult Pitt—to what 
extent was surmised by all the world. 

A few words more about Barré, in conjunction 
with a greater name ; one about which we already 
know much ; but a name surrounded by so much 
gorgeous and mysterious interest, that we cannot 
know too much of it—William Pitt the elder. 
Not the least interesting feature in these memoirs, 
is the portion devoted to personal notices of the 
great commoner. Ina distinguished article which 
appeared lately in a quarterly periodical, there 
were many personal notices of Pitt, which we had 
no recollection of having met with in the ordinary 
accessible histories of the period; and we won- 
dered where the authority for them could have 
been found. Walpole’s Memoirs explain the mys- 
tery ; the author of that article had seen the work 
before it was published, or obtained information 
from its editor. There is a point of great interest 
in Pitt’s career, which has not been cleared up. 
How did he obtain that information about the 
family compact between France and Spain, which 
gave him, after he was out of office, reasons for 
urging the continuance of the German war, which 
he could not communicate to Lord Bute 7—a know- 
ledge that made his speeches and his conduct so 
mysterious, and which acquired for him a reputa- 
tion of almost prophetic forethought, when the 


says, that the secret had been communicated to 
the proscribed Earl Marischal of Scotland, as 
minister for Prussia, and that he bought the rever- 
sal of his attainder by communicating it to Pitt. 
If this be true, it is an instance showing how little 
reliance can be placed in the steadiness of a man’s 
enmity to his own country. But we have never 
seen any authority for the assertion. Let us, in 
the meantime, give our readers Walpole’s descrip- 
tion of one of the scenes produced in the House of 
Commons by Pitt’s mysterious allusions to the 
subject, a scene not the less interesting that it is 
4 picture, by a master-hand, of a contest between 
the great conquering minister, and the only man 
who seems to have been nearly his match as a 
pugilist. Allusion had been made to Pitt's 
haughty remark, that he would have no concern 
with an administration which he could not guide. 
The debate was on a motion as to the state of our 
relations with Spain. The voice of the Pitt party 
Was still for war :— 


Mr. Pitt expressed much concern at the flame that 


lest arisen, and that the House, by losing its temper, had 
its reason, and degenerated into barbarism. His 
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friend Beckford, he feared, had thought more of him than 
he had done of himself ; but the word guide, commented 
as it had been, had misled him. If the present question 
tended to make one individual minister, he should be 
against it ; but when he looked at the complexion of the 
House, he had no such apprehension. Censured as he 
had been for using an expression so much condemned, he 
could not find reason to retract it. Lord Egermont, he 
believed, would not hold the Seals an hour, if not per- 
mitted to guide his own correspondence. Thus, he him- 
self, who he hoped had not lessened his country, had in- 
sisted on the same right. In the Treasury, in the Mili- 
tary,in the Navy, he had never assumed or claimed any 
direction ; had never spoken to the King on those heads, 
but had always applied to the ministers of those several 
departments ; had transmitted every thing through the 
channels of each office. He hoped, he said, to have these 
egotisms pardoned ; he would now come to the question 
in agitation, with a temper that nothing could ruffle. 
Even the virtues of the King, on which the House had 
been so much advised to rely, must be a little the fruit 
of time ; hoped his Majesty would be aided by wholesome 
and deep-sighted advice. From the present motion what 
mischief could arise He wished some necessity had made 
him absent—but would it be decorous in him to be shy! 
in a House where, he believed, he did not stand too well ? 
He believed the bottom of the bottom of this affair would 
be dangerous; not so, while confined to memorials. 
Spain had made three demands in a most extensive 
manner ; the right of fishery, which he had said he would 
as soon give up the Tower of London, as grant; nor 
would the King, he was sure, accord it ; himself had 
never been ordered to hold any other language. But 
why, might it be said, call for these papers ! because, if 
you temporized, or let Spain think you temporized, she 
would more assuredly push her claims. Suspense might 
be wholesome, if they were prepared, and you were not. 
The contrary being true, contrary measures should be 
pursued. Himself would not press the motion, if told 
by authority that it was premature ; but then let the 
ministers say so, and mark the era, without moulting a 
feather of England’s crest. The note in the memorial, 
said to be delivered, was no departure from their de- 
mands. Did they even say they would not impede the 
peace on the consideration of these demands! Let 
ministers declare this, and he would second to withdraw 
the motion — but he saw, he said, he should not be told 
so. Or had France given up her insulting menace, that 
she would stand by the demands of Spain! This was 





| the Gordian knot, that he himself had not been able to 


appalling intelligence became public. Rumour  hemhé teeeehh ass 'eatines bag ae amie’ Seatine 


cut; had feared it would rise in judgment against him ; 


had always existed ; when were twelve men cast in the 
same mould? Divisions were sometimes salutary. 
Queen Elizabeth had promoted them in her Councils, 
When he left administration, had never seen such un- 
animity ; he had said in high place, that his consolation 
was, to leave such men in power; and had declared that 
he would only oppose what he would have opposed with 
the Seals in his hand—but to have stayed and have done 
that, would only have been prejudicial. It was the ex- 
tent of Spain’s claims that had shocked him, not her 
lofty idioms, the most insignificant of all things. 
Whoever should cede to them but a cockboat, ceded all. 
But the very present debate would strengthen the King’s 
hands. He then made an encomium on the diligence, 
activity, and punctuality of the Earl of Bristol. Should 
the fisheries not be settled, the man who should give 
them up would one day or other be impeached. For 
himself he wished he had not been so much in the right ; 
wished he had not known so much as he did. What he did 
know was buried in the centre of theearth. France had 
told us with good faith, that if we did not make up with 
Spain, they would break off the Treaty with us. If Spain 
declared war, he should think her felo de se. It would 
not be equal imprudence in her to abet France. Could 
the House proportion its supplies without knowing in 
what predicament Spain stood with France? Should 
the former declare war, she could lend money to the 
jatter. The revenues of Spain were under five millions, 
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and she employed seventy thousand men to collect them, 
besides twenty thousand that were engaged in the affair 
of tobacco. Was this a formidable enemy! To him it 
was indifferent to derive justification from this situation 
of things ; should he prove to have been in the wrong, 
he should comfort himself with having thought he was 
right. All foreign Courts, especially Spain, would think 
the present motion wise. Were he not limited, or self- 
limited, he could enforee his arguments with more 
strength. The Gazette had been printed to persuade 
eight millions of people that Spain was amicable ; but if 
there were indisputable proofs to the contrary, it was 
deceiving all the world. It was of no consequence to 
establish on which side lay truth ; Bussy’s memorial had 
proved the connexion between the two Houses of Bourbon. 


Should the event end in a rupture, we had lost our op- | 


portunity —if affairs were in accommodation, would the 
honour of England be preserved! Would Spain be 
obliged to England who bowed, or to France, who should 
extort from us, in the height of our conquests, advantages 
for Spain ? 

Colonel Barré, whether (as he gave out afterwards) 
to show that he had not taken advantage of Mr. Pitt’s 
absence to abuse him the day before, or whether (as is 
more probable) to pursue the point to which he had 
been instigated, rose, and renewed the attack with 


redoubled acrimony. Insult of language, terms, man-. 


ner, were addressed, and personally addressed, to Mr. 
Pitt, by that bravo. His variations, inconsistencies, 
arts, popularity, ambition, were all pressed upon Pitt 
with energy and bitterness, and the whole apostrophe 
wore the air of an affront more than of a philippic. He 
told the House he could not amuse, but he would not 
deceive them. That the disagreeable posture of our 
affairs with Spain was solely owing to the late resigna- 


tion, which had thrown our councils and the nation | 


itself into distraction. That Mr. Pitt, though profess- 


ing it, had no confidence in the King himself. Here | 


Pitt, who had remained in astonishment at so bold and 


novel an attack from a new speaker, called him to order, | 
declaring that no word guilty of so foul a crime as want | 
of confidence in the King had fallen from him, and sat | 


down, leaving Barré to proceed in his invective; but the 
latter was interrupted by Fox, who said the King’s 
name was never to be mentioned in a debate; that the 


House had listened with pleasure while justice was | 
done to his Majesty’s virtues ; that Colonel Barré had a | 
right to show to what he thought Mr. Pitt’s arguments | 


had tended ; and that he chose to give the former this hint, 
because he seemed so able and willing to make use of 
his right. Charles Yorke said the King’s name could 
not be used to influence debate. Pitt said he had re- 
ferred to the King’s speech, because it asked advice of 
the House. Fox, still fearing lest the interruption and 
ignorance of the forms of the House should disconcert 
Harré, replied, that the speech might be quoted, because 
it is always understood as the speech of the minister. 
Barré went on, saying, that if any man opposed, and not 
from the truest reasons, he would wish him to be silent. 
Should there be a man whose whole life had been a con- 
tradiction and a series of popular arts, he would judge 


him from his actions, not from his words. Beckford | 


called to have the question read, to prevent such devia- 
tion into personality. Rigby insisted that Beckford 
always deviated more than Barré had done. Barré 
added, that he had less reason to deviate than Beckford, 
not allowing himself to be so distracted; and that his 
front was not broad enough to write contradiction on; 
nor would he desert the King’s service when most wanted. 

Pitt made no manner of reply ; only turning to Beck- 
ford, and asking pretty loud, “ How far the scalping 
Indians cast their tomahawks!” It seemed to some a 
want of spirit, but it was evident by the indignation of 
the House, that such savage war was detested: and 
Pitt perhaps did not care to put them in mind how far 
himself had often pushed invective; nor chose to risk 
their preferring the new master of abuse to the old. It 
had not been unwise, it should seem, to have uttered a 
few words, stating to Barré the indecence of treating an 
infirm and much older man with such licence, showing 


| him that insult could not be resented when offered in , 
| public assembly, who always interpose, and putting both 
| him and the audience in mind, that a man, who had 
gained the hearts of his countrymen by his services, 
| could only forfeit them by his own conduct, and not b 

| the railing of a private individual. With the public, 
| this outrage did Mr. Pitt no injury. Barré wag ab. 
| horred as a barbarian irregular, and Fox, who had len 
such kind assistance to a ruffian, drew the chief odium 
| on himself. Charles Townshend being asked soon after, 
when the House would rise for the holydays, replied, 
“1 do not know; but when it does, the roads will be as 
dangerous as if the army were disbanded.” And Barre 
| having said that he would not answer for his head, bu 
| would for his heart, “ Yes,” said George Selwyn, “ if he 
| could not, the former would have been broken long ago.” 


The two leading events of this book, are the 
Wilkes riots, and the dispute with America — 
two acts in the drama of which the French Revo. 
lution was the third. How effectually the first, 
secondary as the dispute was, and worthless the 
man, had roused the House of Commons from its 
previous dreamy quietness, let the following 
scene attest :-— 


The 24th [November 1763] a letter from Wilkes was 
presented, protesting against their proceedings, and pro- 
mising on his honour to attend in his place as soon as 
possible. To this no regard was paid, Grenville moving 
tor the orders of the day, and Rigby saying that Wilkes 
could not have written that letter but on misrepresen- 
tation of what had passed the day before. Hussey, the 
| Queen’s Solicitor, a man of most fair life, unambitious, 
uninterested, candid in his conduct, and gracefully 
touching in his delivery, a great friend of Pratt, and 
lover of the Constitution, made an excellent speech in 
behalf of privilege and liberty. Charles Yorke, under 
the difficulties of disgusting his Whig friends and of 
serving a Court with which he was dissatisfied, explored 
all the sources of distinction and law subtleties, to defend 
his opinion against privilege; and spoke for two hours 
with great applause, as excellent in that branch of his 
profession. Pitt, near as long on the audaciousness of 
the Crown’s servants, and their contempt of Parliament; 
declaring that this proceeding was making a surrender 
from that day of every man’s liberty in the House to the 
discretion of the Secretary of State. Pitt was ill, and 
then went away. Norton indecently quoted a prosecu- 
tion for perjury against Sir John Rushout, the most 
ancient member of the House, then sitting at the end of 
the same bench. The old gentleman was stout and 
choleric: the prosecution had been on a case of election, 
and he had been acquitted. He rose with warmth, but 
with much propriety told his story; showed the prose- 
cution had been instigated by Norton himself, to serve 
an election purpose ; and, looking defiance at that at 
torney, said, “It was all owing to that honest gentle- 
man !—I hope I do not call him out of his name!” 
The shout of the House did justice on Norton. 

This interlude, however, was decent and calm in com- 
parison of what followed. Rigby, looking at Lord 
Temple, who was sitting at the end of the House to 
hear the debate, as he constantly practised, drew 4 
picture of that incendiary peer, described him in his blue 
riband encouraging mobs from windows of coffee 
houses ; and more particularly as the instigator of Wilkes. 
James Grenville rose, in amazing heat, to defend bis 
brother, and vomited out a torrent of invectives 0 
Rigby, telling him of his interestedness and ignorance; 
harangued on so illiterate a man being a Master of the 
Rolls ; and painted his flying from Ireland to avoid be- 
ing hanged by the enraged populace. This philippi¢ 
was uttered with every vehemence of language 
gesture ; the bitterest terms flowing spontaneously from 
him, who had ever been the most obscure and unrea 
speaker: and what added to the outrage of the dictie 
was, that, sitting on the bench immediately above Rigby) 
and dashing about his arm in the air, he seemed to a 
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blows at the latter, who was forced to crouch lest he 


should receive the 


tha 


uigby replied, with ease enough, that in Ireland the 


ip of the Rolls was a sinecure, and a man as 
poo airy he was might execute the office. The House 
then insisted on their giving their words that this alter- 
cation should have no consequences. Grenville, sitting 
obstinate and mute, Rigby gave his word it should end 
there ; and then Grenville in like manner, 

The candonr of Wilbraham and Philipps on the pre- 
ceding day had satisfied their consciences, and they both 
now spoke, and voted with the majority. The House 
dividing at one in the morning, 258 voted for relinquish- 
ing their privilege ; only 133 for maintaining it. Lord 
North then moved to communicate their resolutions to 
the Lords, which was agreed to. 


perverse genius suggested the project of taxing the 
colonies—the author of the American war. He 
would fetch something, if he could be produced 
and exhibited asa lion. What a speculation to 
send him to New York! how he would be idolised 
as the instrument, under Providence, by which a 
great people were made to see their capabilities ! 


But since we cannot see him face to face, let us | 


look at Walpole’s picture of George Grenville, 


with fame ; yet, taking Grenville by the measure 
of the views on which he acted, and not of the 
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/are called “wrong-headed and impracticable.” 


m. Grenville had no sooner finished, | 


p the Speaker interposed —indeod of the latest. | Wy resulting from it, the more obstinately did he 


Having once taken his course, the more mischief he 


adhere to it. Of Grenville and his two associates 
of the ministry of 1763, Walpole says— 


Mr. Grenville had hitherto been known but as a 
fatiguing orator and indefatigable drudge, more likely 


to disgust than to offend. Beneath this useful unpro- 
_mising outside, lay Iurking great abilities: courage so 


confounded with obstinacy, that there was no drawing 
the line betwixt them; good intentions to the public, 
without one great view; much economy for that public, 
which, in truth, was the whole amount of his good 
intentions ; excessive rapaciousness and parsimony in 
himself; infinite self-conceit, which produced impossi- 


bility of instructing, convincing, or setting him right ; 


One would give something to see the man whose | implacability in his temper, and a total want of prin- 


ciples in his political conduct ; for, having long professed 
himself uncommonly bigoted to the doctrines of liberty, 
he became the stanchest champion of unwarrantable 
power. As all his passions were expressed by one livid 
smile, he never blushed at the variations in his behaviour. 
His ingratitude to his benefactor, Lord Bute, and his 
reproaching Mr. Pitt with the profusion of a war which 
he had sometimes actively supported, and always tacitly 
approved, while holding a beneficial place, were but too 
often paralleled by the crimes of other men ; but scarce 


/ any man ever wore in his face such outward and visible 


results of his acts, his reputation should stand above | 


the average of that of British statesmen. Strange 


as it may seem, it will be found, on calm inquiry, | 


that his errors, as an aider of despotism, arose 
from his driving, beyond their just limits, princi- 
ples which have been considered favourable to 
freedom. Like Onslow, he venerated the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons. Walpole says 
he was proposed as that excellent Speaker's suc- 
cessor; and, if he had been elected accordingly, 
his character might have also gone down to poste- 
rity asthat of a supporter of free institutions. An 
instance of his zeal for the privileges of the Com- 
mons, is given in the debate on the order in coun- 
cil prohibiting the exportation of grain in 1766:— 


Beckford, to disculpate the Chancellor, said, in times 


of danger, the Crown might dispense with law. Grenville | 


and at the same time the most amiable man. 


Few reputations have had so hard a battle to fight _marks of the hollow, cruel, and rotten heart within. 


Lord Egermont was a composition of pride, ill-nature, 
avarice, and strict good-breeding ; with such infirmity 
in his frame, that he could not speak truth on the most 
trivial occasion. He had humour, and did not want 
sense; but had neither knowledge of business, nor the 
smallest share of parliamentary abilities. 

Of the three, Lord Halifax was by far the ee 

is 
pride, like Lord Egermont’s, taught him much civility. 
He spoke readily and agreeably, and only wanted 
matter and argument. His profusion in building, 
planting, and on a favourite mistress, had brought him 
into great straits, from which he sought to extricate 
himself by discreditable means. He aimed at virtues he 
could not support, and was rather carried away by his 
vices than sensible of them. 


And now, having seen Pitt and Grenville, let us 
call up another great spirit, Edmund Burke, and 
observe with what supercilious contempt the col- 


lector of old china looks down on the position of a 


started up, and demanded that the clerk should take | . 
| fame for eloquence soon rose high above the ordinary 


down those words. Beckford said, he was glad to see 
that gentleman so zealous for liberty at present, but that 
he had interrupted him before he had finished his sen- 
tence ; that he was going to add, by the adrice of his 
Council, for the salus populi. Grenville demanded, that 
those words should be taken down too. Several inter- 
posed, and desired that Beckford might have leave to 
explain himself. Grenville said, he aimed at the doc- 
trine, not the person. Beckford pleaded ignorance, and 
that he was not one of the docti. Nugent replied, that 
the House had often been witness to his ignorance. 

But, sir,” said he, “I exaggerate his ignorance to ex- 
fase him.” Hussey, a very honest man, and who had 
refused any preferment, though an intimate friend of the 


contemporary ilustrious for his genius, but of no 
family !— 

There appeared in this debate a new speaker, whore 
pitch, His name was Edmund Burke, (whom | have 


just mentioned,) an Lrishman, of a Roman Catholic 
family, and actually married to one of that persuasion. 


| He had been known to the public for a few years by his 
|“ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” and other inge- 


Chancellor, stated an explanation of Beckford’s meaning, | 


which, indeed, was totally the reverse, and a full defini- 
tion of liberty against a dispensing power, which the 
louse accepted. 


But, like the old reformers, when they persecuted 
Catholicism, Grenville went beyond the bounds of 
“lf-protection, and invaded the freedom of others, 
when he bade the House of Commons tax Ame- 
nica. He was precisely one of that class of men who 


nious works ; but the narrowness of his fortune had kept 
him down, and his best revenue had arisen from writing 
for booksellers. Lord Rockingham, on being raised to 
the head of the Treasury, had taken Burke for his pri- 
vate Secretary, as Mr. Conway had his cousin William. 
Edmund immediately proved a bitter scourge to George 
Grenville, whose tedious harangues he ridiculed with 
infinite wit, and answered with equal argument. Gren- 
ville himself was not more copious ; but, with unexhausted 
fertility, Burke had an imagination that poured out new 
ideas, metaphors, and allusions, which came forth 
ready dressed in the most ornamental, and yet the 
most correct language. In truth, he was so fond of 
flowers, that he snatched them, if they presented them- 
selves, even from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. His wit, 


_ though prepared, seldom failed him; his judgment often. 





Aiming always at the brilliant, and rarely concise, it 
appeared that he felt nothing really but the lust of ap- 
plause. His knowledge was infinite, but vanity had the 
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only key to it; and, though no doubt he aspired highly, 
he seemed content when he had satisfied the glory of 
the day, whatever proved the event of the debate. This 
kind of eloquence contented himself, and often his party ; 








WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


declare that her body was not in the vault where it 
been interred. Samuel Johnson,author of the Dictio 
was in the number of the deluded, and with some others 
as wise as himself, visited the vault, where, to the dis. 


but the House grew weary at length of so many essays. | appointment of their credulity, they found the body, 


Having come too late into public life, and being too con- | 
ceited to study men whom he thought his inferiors in — 
ability, he proved a very indifferent politician—the case — 
of many men I have known, who have dealt too much in | 


books or a profession: they apply their knowledge to 


objects to which it does not belong, and think it as easy | 


to govern men, when they rise above them, as they found 
when themselves were lower and led their superiors by 
flattery. It is perhaps more expedient for a man of 
mean birth to be humble after his exaltation than before. 
Insolence is more easily tolerated in an inferior, than in 
an inferior mounted above his superiors. 


It is fortunate for the reader that Walpole was 
never infected with notions about the “dignity of 
history ;” his own personal dignity was a sufficient 
charge on himself. We have, consequently, notices 
of many curious events which the ordinary historian 
would pass over in silence. Many people have 


affords — 


Will it be credited, that while the Romish supersti- 
tion was crumbling away even in Spain and Portugal, a 
set of enthusiastic rogues dared to exhibit, in the very 
heart of London, a pantomime of imposture, which would 
hardly have been swallowed in a paltry village of 
Castile! The methodists had endeavoured to establish 
in Warwickshire, not only the belief, but the actual 
existence of ghosts. Being detected, they struck a bold 
stroke, and attempted to erect their system in the 
metropolis itself. A methodist family, at first out of 
revenge, endeavoured to fasten on one Parsons the im- 


putation of having debauched and murdered his wife’s | 


A young qt} Stas soperted to be visited by the | Egmont was such a passionate admirer of those noble 


sister. 
deceased, whom she called Fanny, and with whom she 
established a correspondence of question and answer— 
not by words, but by scratching. A certain number of 
scratches signified “ yes ;” another number, “no.” At 
first this farce, which was acted in Cock-lane, in the 
city, was confined to the mob of the neighbourhood. As 
the rumour spread, persons of all ranks thronged to the 
house. Two methodist clergymen constantly attended 
the child, who lay in bed in a wretched chamber, with 
only a dim rushlight at one end. These worthy divines 
affected to cast an air of most serious import on the 
whole transaction, and by their interposition prompted 
Fanny and the girl on any dilemma. A servant wench 
commented and explained Fanny’s oracle. The father 
would accept no money from the various visitants, for 
which he was promised an adequate recompense by the 
chiefs of the sect. When the story had gained a requi- 
site footing, Fanny had the indiscreet confidence to 


hav ling Young England. 
heard of the Cock-lane ghost ; but few, we believe, | have a corresponding Young Engianc 


have ever been able to acquire so much informa-— 
tion about that affair as the following account | 


Had the precaution been taken of conveying it away, 
the fury of the people might have been actuated +, 
strange lengths ; for so much credit had the story gained, 
that Parsons, the accused, fearing a prosecution, 

first. A regular trial instantly unravelled the cheat, 
the girl was detected of performing the scratchings her. 
self, and one of the clergymen proved to be her abettor, 


| Lord Chief Justice Mansfield tried the cause : the diving 


had the impudence to present a letter to him on the 
bench from the Archbishop of Canterbury, intercedj 
on his behalf, for Secker had a fellow feeling for hypo. 
critical enthusiasm. The Chief Justice put the letter 
into his pocket unopened, saying it was impossible jt 
could relate to the cause in question. Yet the punish. 
ment of these impostors was very moderate : whereas 
the same judge inflicted most severe penalties on one 
Anett, who published weekly papers against the book of 
Genesis. 

Every age, with a sufficient crop of fools, will 
In the 
following few words, does Walpole describe that of 
his own day :— 

While men were taken up with the politics of the age, 


there was a Minister so smitten with the exploded 


usages of barbarous times, that he thought of nothing 
less than reviving the feudal system. This was the Earl 
of Egmont, who had actually drawn up a plan for 
establishing that absurd kind of government in the 
island of St. John. He printed several copies of his 
scheme, and sent them about to his brother peers. And 
so little were they masters of the subject, and so great 
was the inattention of the Ministry to the outlying parts 


_of our empire, that his Lordship, in the following year, 


had prevailed with the Council to suffer him to make the 
experiment, if General Conway had not chanced 
arrive at Council and expose the folly of such an under- 
taking, which occasioned its being laid aside. Lord 


tenures and customs, that he rebuilt his house at 
Enmere, in Somersetshire, in the guise of a castle, 
moated it round, and prepared it to defend itself with 
cross-bows and arrows, against the time in which the 
fabric and use of gunpowder shall be forgotten. 

A book, holding so important a position in 
English literature as the present, might appear to 
demand more full attention. We had, indeed, 
marked out many other passages to be extracted 
and briefly commented on ; but our space, in the 
mean time, forbids our farther indulgence in the 
subject ; and whether we shall have any future 


opportunity of resuming it, is a question that 


must depend on the claims of the literature of 


succeeding months on our notice. 
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Memoir of the Union, and Agitations for its Repeal, 
in which that Measure, its Causes, and its Conse - 
quences, are Historically and Politically Reviewed, 
and its Indissolubility Demonstrated from many great 
Authorities, and particularly by that of Daniel UO’ Con- 
nel, Esq, M.P. By an Irish Catholic. Pp. 133. 
Dublin: Curry. 


During a long and restless career of useful and of | 


useless agitation, Mr O'Connell has, like other agitators, 


REGISTER. 


committed blunders and imprudencies, and fallen int 
inconsistencies, or apparent inconsistencies, which have 
laid him broadly open to attack. Of these, a clever 
and most industrious party-writer, styling himself 38 
Irish Catholic, has made adroit use in the elaborate 
pamphlet, or rather volume, before us. The only 


_ thing that be has wholly overlooked, in the course of his 
minute examination, is the good which Mr. O'Connell ba# 
been the means of achieving for Ireland. Now, we 
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ine that almost any Roman Catholic writer, or even 
an man, when sitting deliberately down to trace 
the whole public life of “ the Liberator,” was bound to 
allow that he had done some good along with so much 
mischief. The pamphlet, no doubt, deals many severe and 
telling hits against Mr. O’Connell—making, in the words 
of its motto, his own mvuth condemn him ; bat its author 
js, we think, not worse employed when displaying the 
corrupt and utterly profligate character of that inde- 
pendent native Parliament which Ireland enjoyed till the 
Union, and which it is now proposed to resuscitate, with 
probably this difference, that, as it was formerly all Pro- 
testant, it would in future be all, or nearly all, Roman 
Catholic Ascendency. As a specimen of what is an | 
able party pamphlet, bringing into a focus much sound | 
opinion on the Repeal question, we quote Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s own sentiments of a few years back on that sub- 
ject. They are cited to reinforce those of Fox, Grattan, 
Plunkett, Dr. Doyle, Earl Grey, and other weighty 


imag 





authorities. 

We now turn to an authority which must be wholly 
incontrovertible, that of Daniel O'Connell !! That au- 
thority is conclusive on two points,—First, That repeal | 
and separation are synonymous. And,—secondly, That | 
separation would be ruinous to the country. His au- | 
thority is entitled, at the present period, to peculiar | 
weight; for we have this solemn declaration from his 
lips, as a legislator in the House of Commons, on the 2d | 
July, 1832,—* There is no part of my life in which it | 
can be said that I have been of one opinion one day, and | 
changed it the next.” * 

Accordingly, the following is Mr. O’Connell’s deli- 
berate opinion, delivered under the most solemn obliga-. 
tion, before a Parliamentary Committee, in 1825,—* I 
believe the propensity of the Catholic clergy is very much 
towards an unqualified submission to the law and to the 
government whatever it may be. As to the 
question whether the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland | 
would be inclined to accept of a provision from the state, | 
Iam sure that if an equalisation of civil rights took 
place they would accept of it ; and that the Catholic 
gentry would concur with them in a desire that they | 
should, the object being to connect the Catholic clergy | 
and laity of Ireland with the government itself ; to em- 
body them as it were as a portion of the state, and to 
give the government, what we would desire, a reason- 
able and fair influence over the Catholic clergy. . . . 
I am thoroughly convinced that the object of the Catho- 
lie clergy and laity of Ireland is sincerely and honestly 
to concur with the government in every measure that 
shali increase the strength of the Government in Ireland, 
so as to consolidate Ireland with England completely, and 
in every beneficial aspect.” 

After Mr. O’Connell had become a member of the le- 
gislature, we have the following emphatic declaration 
from him in Parliament, on the 6th of June, 1832,—* I | 
have only to repeat my conviction, that I should regard | 
the separation of Ireland from England as the greatest | 
eril that could befall the two countries. The continuance | 
of that connexion is a matter of the highest importance ; | 





’ 


and I look with horror and affright to an increased ten- 
dency on the part of Ireland to get out of the hands of this 
country!” 

The Mirror of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 3482, displays 
the following scene, which occurred in the House of 
Commons, on the 21st of June, 1833 :— 

‘Mr. O'Connell.—* I never pledged myself to my con- 
stituents to support a measure, and afterwards found it 
convenient to abandon it.” 

An Honourable Member.—* Did you not pledge your- 
self to repeal the Union ?” 

Mr. O’Connell.—* J deny it indignantly.” 

In answer to an address presented to him by the 





Trades’ Union in Dublin, on the 29th of September, 1835, | 
Mr. O'Connell said,—*“ They [the Orangemen] went to the 
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they would prevent Repeal ; all they want is, that Ire- 
land should agitate for the repeal of the Union; but we 
know our interest better than to gratify them in that par- 
ticular.”—( Loud cheering.) In order to satisfy them 
that the Union was complete, he thus described the 
friendly feelings of the British people towards Ireland, 
“ 1 wish I could express to you the enthusiasm and de- 
light with which I was received throughout England and 
Scotland ;—( Loud cheers)—I do assure you I never was 
better received in Ireland, and, God knows, I thought it 
impossible to be received anywhere else as I have been 
received here.””—(Leud cheering.) 


Many emphatic speeches to the same effect, made by 
Mr. O’Connell within the last ten years at public meet- 
ings, in different towns in England, are cited in the 
Memoir of the Union ; but we shall stint ourselves to 
what is taken from the Parliamentary Debates. 


On the 25th of February, 1841, he delivered these me- 
morable words in the House of Commons: “1 am as 
sincerely, as truly desirous to preserve the connexion be- 
tween the two countries as any man who listens to me. 
I admit to you, that I am convinced that connexion may 
be eminently useful ; that there cannot be a severance 
without danger ; and if that sererance were to take place 
through riolence or blood, 1T WOULD BE A CRIME TOO GREAT 
FOR EXECRATION !” 

Thus is Mr. O’Connell’s challenge, over and over again 
repeated, “ Will anybody stand up for the Union !” an- 
swered from his own lips ! 

With these declarations before our eyes, when we 
remember “ the magnificent assemblages,” “ the majestic 
displays,” “ the organization of moral and physical force,” 
“the gorgeous gatherings,” “the mighty movements,” 
“ the armies of female Repealers,” “ the peaceful arrays 
of teetotalers,” “the glorious Repeal wardens,” “ the 
discipline of the O’Connell police,” “ the marches and 
musters of the mounted Repeal volunteers,” the meet- 
ings uf fairies,’ * “ the dinners,” “ the banquets,” “ the 
bands and the banners,” the harangues, the threats, the 


| defiance, the denunciations, the swaggering, the bullying, 


the abuse, the songs of triumph, the Ossianic bombast, 
the boasting rigmarole, and the empty braggadocio of 
Mr. O’Connell, with which the public have been deluged, 


_ through the press, for months ; and above all, “ the vow 


registered in heaven, to expunge that fatal measure from 
the statute-book,” “to the repeal of which,” “ or rather 


| separation,” “he looks with horror and affright ;” are 


we not well warranted to exclaim in the words of Mr. 
Fox, &c., &c. We forbear the quotation. 

The condition of Ireland, political, religious, and 
social, is undoubtedly not what it ought to be—not 
what it must be, before that country either can or should 
be at rest ; yet any man who holds up his face to say 
that it isin any respect whatever in a worse condition 
now than before the Union, must either be laughed at, 
or despised, according to the reader's temperament. In 
1834, Mr. O’Connell made a motion for a select commit- 
tee to inquire into the effects of the Union upon Ireland, 
and labourers in husbandry and operatives in manufac- 
tures in England ; on which occasion he delivered a long 
speech, showing the ruinous effects of the Union on com- 
merce, manufactures, Ac. This seems, indeed, with a 
few variations, to be a speech kept ready for all Irish 
occasions, though only once spoken in Parliament. 


Having proposed his motion for a committee, Mr. 
O’Connell looked around for a seconder, and found a 
congenial one in his protégé, Feargus O'Connor, in whose 
seat he now sits as member for Cork county. It has 


| often been remarked, that Mr. O'Connell rarely or never 


alludes to that debate ; he seems anxious to forget it, 
and ashamed of the exhibition altogether. The only 





* Mr. O'Connell! at Cork.—* I believe I am in fairy-land. 
Are not these (pointing to the ladies) fairies? Ob, | am in 


government, and said, that, if they would support them, | fairy-land !” 


Hee ere, ee! 
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observations in favour of the motion which repay perusal, | be so reduced that every old woman in the country mizh¢ 


are the rhetorical flourishes and sparkling fireworks 
of Mr. Sheil, who seemed any thing but proud of the oc- 
casion, or of the company in which he found himself. 
He evidently remembered the evidence he gave betore a 
Parliamentary committee in 1825. He was haunted by 
the apparition of the following declaration : “ I am con- 
vinced,” said he then, “ that if the Catholic question 
were settled, a great body of the population, so far from 
being dissatisfied, would be perfectly contented with the 
Union, or be indifferent to it. Whenever any mention 
is made in a Roman Catholic assembly of the evils of that 
measure, it is made for the purpose of rhetorical excite- 


ment, and not with any serious view upon the part of | 


the speaker, to disturb that which, in my humble judg- 
ment, is PERFECTLY INDISSOLUBLE.” 
So little impression did Mr. O'Connell make in the de- 


bate, that no cabinet minister condescended a deliberate | 
reply. The great giant of repeal was destined to be over- | 


thrown by so pigmy a champion as Lord Monteagle, then 
Mr. Spring Rice, a treasury secretary. It was conceded at 


the time, that his arguments were refuted, that his facts | 


were displaced, that his calculations were disproved, 
that his authorities were exposed, that his grievances 
were exploded, and his expectations extinguished ; in 
fact, that he sustained a signal and memorable defeat. 

It is not necessary to crowd these sheets with the re- 
turns of exports and imports, the calculations and counter 
calculations, which were displayed in that debate by the 
rival antagonists. The official papers produced by Lord 
Monteagle furnished a triumphant answer to Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s complaints ; and it is not intended to refer to those 
papers or the returus which they contained, further than 
may be necessary to show a progressive advance in the 
improvement of Ireland from their date. 

It may be right here to explain the relative position 
of Ireland at present in respect of taxation as compared 
with the period of the Union, and as also co.npared with 
the existing state of taxation in Great Britain. At the 
time of the Union there was in Ireland a tax on car- 
riages, another tax on horses, a tax on servants, a hearth 
tax, and the light and air of heaven were taxed, under 
the name of a window tax; there were also transit 
duties : all of which annoying and oppressive imposts were 
inflicted upon the country by an Jrish Parliament. From 
all these Ireland was relieved by the imperial Legisla- 
ture. England and Scotland now pay a property tax, 
a window tax, a soap tax, a horse tax, a carriage tax, 
a servants’ tax, &c., not one of which is charged on 
Ireland. In fact, Ireland pays no direct tax whatever ; 
which, it is believed, is without a precedent in any 
country in Enrope ; and still we have a silly clamour 
for “ justice to Ireland.” To the remission of all direct 
taxation, may perhaps be attributed the almost unpa- 
ralleled advance in prosperity and wealth, which the 
following facts demonstrate with respect to Ireland. 


Our pamphleteer forgets that “ justice” is of much 











have her pipe lighted from morning till night if che 
pleased.” Is it surprising that the Irish peasantry, may 
and woman, are all alike mad for legislative repeal, which 
would be the realization of an Irish Millennium ? 

Nothing can be more amusing than some of the advay- 
tages which Mr. O’Connell promises the people from 
repeal. He assured them, at the Curragh, “ that £750,009 
would be expended every month in Ireland. . . . [f 
he succeeded in the repeal movement, ninety millions, 
raised in Ireland, would be expended at home for the 
next ten years.” 

The following seems to have been thrown into 4 
Kilkenny harangue, by way of parenthesis :—* And, by 
the bye, when the Union is repealed, we will have good 
magistrates, selected by the people.” 

The most tempting advantage offered, when the nature 
of the “ boys” is considered, is, however, the following ; 
though Mr. O’Connell has certainly borrowed the idea 
from Peter Plumdamas, or Mrs. Howden, the rouping 
wife in the novel of the Heart of Mid-Lothian ; when 
that judicious matron waxed indignant that she had lost 
both the sight of Porteous onthe gallows-tree and her twal 
pennies, rashly pre-paid for the enjoyment of that spec- 
tacle, after the man had been reprieved. “I’m judging,” 
said Mrs. Plumdamas, “ that this reprieve wudna stand 
gude in the auld Scots law, when the kingdom tras a 
kingdom.” 

* | ken na muckle about the law,” answered Mrs. How- 
den ; “ but I ken, when we had a King, and a Chancellor, 
and Parliament-men o’ our ain, we could aye peeble 
them wi’ stanes when they were na gude bairns.—But 
naebody’s nails can reach the length o’ Lunnon.” 

“ Weary on Lunnon, and a’ that e’er came out 0’t !” said 
Miss Grissell Damahoy, an ancient sempstress ; “ they 
hae ta’en awa our Parliament, and they hae oppressed 
our trade. Our gentles will hardly allow that a Scots 
needle can sew ruffles on a sark, or lace on an ower- 
lay.” There is more of this admirable argument for the 


repeal of the Scots Union, quite applicable to the pre- 
| sent alleged condition of Dublin, ruined by the Union. 


Now, we shall leave the reader to judge whether Mr. 
O'Connell has not stolen Mrs. Howden’s brilliant idea as 
to the use of having an independent native Parliament, 
close at hand. 

Lord John Russell, on the 13th of June, 1833, very 


satisfactorily explained what would be the legislative 


| result of repeal. 


wider application than merely to quesions of direct taxa- | 


tion ; though we do wish that, in this humble respect, 
the revenue could afford to put Great Britain on a 
parity with Ireland. It is, at all events, according to 
the quoted authority of Mr. O'Connell, an important ele- 


is stated to hold, correctly enough, “ that in this country 
the basis of representation is founded on property and 
population combined.” 

An amusing parallel is run between the style of oratory 
at the “monster-meetings” that were held by Jack Cade on 
Blackheath, when 200,000 persons were present, and that 
of the Liberator at the Curragh and other places. Jack 
Cade is made to tell the people that “there shall be in Eng- 
land seven halfpenny loaves for a penny,” and “ it should 
be felony to drink small beer ;” while Mr. O'Connell 
only promises the old ladies, at the Curragh meeting, “a 
pound of tay for little more than the price that is now 
paid fortwoounces;” and that “the duty ontobacco should 


“Shall we say now,” said the noble 
Lord, “ that there ought to be a separation between 
England and Ireland, at a time when, as I contend, all 
that has lately passed in that country shows, that the 


_ objects in view are neither more nor less than these, that 
/an attempt should be made, under the name of a repeal 
of the Union, and under the power of a separate parlia- 
ment in fixing the limits of the electoral franchise; ashe | 





ment, to disunite the two countries ; to confiscate the 
property of all Englishmen who hare property there ; to 
orerturn at once the United Parliament ; and to establish, 
in the place of the king, lords, and commons of the 
united empire, some parliament, of which the honourable 
and learned member (Mr. O’Connell) shall be the leader 
and the chief.” Mr. O'Connell himself very significantly 
illustrates, in a speech delivered in the county of Kil- 
dare in 1834, the freedom of discussion which such an 
assembly would enjoy. “ Why,” said he, “ if the par- 
liament were sitting in Dublin, and your representatives 
doing wrong, you could take your short sticks in your 
hands, pret pr morning, and go up and tell them to tote 
honestly and rightly.” (Loud cheering.) 


The Irish Catholic has omitted nothing in the public life 
of Mr. O'Connell by which he can turn the agitator’s own 
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weapons agai - 
private life, and of gross personalities,—an example 


which his subject would do well to imitate. He is 
rather successful in showing that Mr. O’Connell, who 
claims to be a “ constitutional lawyer,” has often in his 
rash schemes or projects, made wild work with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution ; as for example, in his vagary 
of the Queen having power of herself by issuing writs, 
to summon an Irish parliament. There is one point in 
which every reasonable and humane man must entirely 
agree with the author of this pamphlet, although, instead 
of an Irish Catholic he were an Orangeman ; and that is 
his condemnation of the deliberate attempts made by Mr. 
(Connell to keep alive and inflame the animosities of race 
and sect, and to minister to the worst vice of his country- 
men—revenge,— both in his late haranguesat the monster- 
meetings and his alleged writings. No condemnation of 
the spirit of one work of which he is the ostensible author 
can be too severe. We allude to the historical work—* A 
Memoir of Ireland, Natire and Saron”—to which Mr. 
O'Connell should never have set his name. We should 
hope that it cannot be his genuine production. It is 
more like the effusion of some ignorant, bigoted, and 
malignant Irish priest, than of a statesman of any party. 
It is thus characterized in the pamphlet :— 

As aliterary composition the production is despicable ; 
as the ebullition of frantic disappointment and rabid 
hate, it is disgusting ; as the reservoir of all that is foul 
and polluted in our annals, itis execrable. “ Statesmen,” 
said Burke, “ ought not to call from the dead all the dis- 
cussions and litigations which formerly inflamed the 
furious passions which had torn their countrymen ; they 
ought not to rake into the hideous and abominable things 
there.’ “ In the wars that occurred in Ireland,” said 
the able and amiable Dr. Doyle, “there is nothing but 
anomalies ; they cannot serve to illustrate any position : 
they can no more be reduced to rule or principle than 
the wanderings of an Arab. I WisH THEY WERE BURIED 
IN ETERNAL OBLIVION !” 

Notwithstanding these wise and pious recommenda- 
tions, we have Mr. O’Connell reviving and gloating with 
delight over the recollection of every atrocity, of every 
scene of blood, which disgraced even those days, when, 
in the words of Sir William Temple, “ Ireland was di- 
vided between the vested and the divested.” 

To excite amongst his countrymen a merciless and un- 
relenting hatred against the people with whom we are 
linked in a common allegiance, was the avowed aim of 
his writings and his harangues ; and he has succeeded in 
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nst himself ; but he keeps quite clear of his | lord! Who in Scotland recalls the days of the Cove- 


nanters, or revives the recollection of the more recent 
massacre of Glencoe! Is Ireland to be the only country 
in which centuries cannot teach us Christianity to for- 
give ; in which wrongs, imaginary or real, are never to 
be expiated by time ; in which resentments are to be 
eternal, and rankling animosity is never to expire t 

We must observe, that this pamphlet proposes no re- 
medies for Irish grievances. No grievances, indeed, seem 
perceptible to its author, Catholic and Irish though he de- 
signates himself. He confines himself solely to an exposi- 


| tion of Mr. O’Connell’s inconsistencies, and does this half- 


work effectually, and with devoted good will to the 

task. 

The Duality of the Mind proved by the Structure, Funce- 
tions, and Diseases of the Brain, and hy the Pheno- 
mena of Mental Derangement, and shown to be essen- 
tial to Moral Responsibility. With an Appendix : 
1. On the Influence of Religion on Insanity. 2. Con- 
jectures on the Nature of the Mental Operations. 
3. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. 
L. Wigan,M.D. 8vo. Pp. 471. London: Longman 
& Co. 


The last half century has been remarkable, among 
other things, for the number of the cerebral theories 
which it has produced. Brains have within that period 
been stimulated into preternatural activity, and so have 
inquiries respecting the organization and functions of the 
brain. Medical men have also stepped out of their pro- 
fessional province, and, in their investigations, have in- 


| vaded what was wont to be reckoned the exclusive terri- 


| 
| 





tory of the Metaphysician and the Moral Philosopher. 
We admire these inroads: no man can be well qualified 
to prescribe for the care of the body, who is not well 
acquainted with the phenomena of the mind. 

The theory of the brain last broached, namely, that of 
Dr. Wigan, is more amusing, and as plausible as most of 
those with which the world has lately been favoured. 
It is not much to say that he has himself been for thirty 
years a thorough believer in what he terms the Dvality 
of the Brain, a subject which he has kept constantly in 


| view, while proofs of the truth of his hypothesis have 
| year after year been accumulating upon him, which he 


' 


enlisting in this pious crusade some of the dignitaries | 


and pastors of a Christian faith. Whilst recklessly fling- 


ing, as firebrands, amidst an excitable people, the irri- | 


tating designations of “ stranger,” “ alien,” and “ Saxon,” 
he forgot the admonitions of the honest but enthusiastic 
M‘Nevin, in his examination before a committee of the 


Lords, on the 7th of August, 1798 :—* It has been the | 


misfortune,” said he, “ of this country scarcely ever to 


than as enemies ; and, in his language, the Irish peasant 


} 
' 


| 


has systematized, and now produces to the world in a 
well-considered work. 

Though Dr. Wigan puts in a modest claim to origi- 
nality in his discovery, the love of truth and the desire 
to diffuse it, are in his mind paramount to every thing : 
—and he surely bespeaks a candid hearing when he says, 
“If I can firmly fix the value of my demonstration in 
the convictions of the public, it is all 1 desire to accom- 
plish.—The originality may be denied without giving me 


“=o . | the sii in.” We therefore do Dr. Wigan the 
have known the English natives or settlers otherwise | the slightest pain © therefi & 


justice to which he is fairly entitled, when we give the 


has but one name for a Protestant and an Englishman, | outlines of his singular theory of the Duality of the 
and confounds them. He calls both by the name of Mind whatever publicity is in our power ; and, as we 
Sassenagh, or Saxon ; his conversation is, therefore, less have some experience of how difficult it is to satisfy any 


against a religionist than against a foe ; his prejudice is 


the effect of ignorance, and the treatment he receives ; | 


| 


i 


i 


how can we be surprised at it, when such pains are taken | 


to brutalize him! !” 

It has been alleged, that the penal laws produced in 
Ireland, not two distinct classes, but two distinct species 
ofmen. To revive and perpetuate these unnatural dis- 
tinctions, Mr. O’Connell has selected a period, when Ire- 
land, enjoying an equalization of civil rights, a few years 
repose would have enabled the blood of the settler to be 
fully transfused into the veins of the native. Who in 
england inquires whether the blood of the Dane or the 
‘orman glows in the colour of his neighbour or his land- 


| 


| discoverer that his theory can be properly defined by 


any terms except those which he has used himself, we 
shall do Dr. Wigan the farther justice of stating his 
leading propositions in his own language. And thus in 
the fourth chapter of his work, having disposed of a good 
deal of preliminary matter, he closes on the grand ques- 
tion, the double brain, each brain as he alleges having 
its separate faculties and functions. 


In entering on the subject of the duality of the mind 
and its organs, | must begin by demanding a temporary 
assent to certain propositions, of which | am hereafter 
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to furnish the proofs. 
upon the graduated collocation of evidence be defective, 
the dogmas must be denied and discarded. On the 
concession of them for the moment, however, depends 
the facility of the inquiry ; and this mode is the shortest | 
for arriving at the truth. 
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a lesser degree of discrepancy between the functions 
of the two cerebra constitutes the state of conscivus 
delusion. 

8. That in the insane, it is almost always possible to 
trace the intermixture of two synchronous trains of 
thought, and that it is the irregularly alternate 


If the chain of reasoning founded 


| 
I believe it then to be entirely unphilosophical, and | utterance of portions of these two trains of thought 


tending to important errors, to speak of the cerebrum | 
as one organ. 
is, indeed, strictly a misnomer, since the two together | 
form very little more than one-half of a sphere. 

This, however, would be of trifling importance, were 
it not for the deceptive effect it produces. 
hemispheres of tlie brain are really and in fact two | 
distinct and entire organs, and each respectively as 
complete, (indeed more complete,) and as fully perfect 
in all its parts, fo- the purposes it is intended to per- 
form, as are the two eyes. 


the 


more justice be said to constitute the two hemispheres 
into one organ, than the optic commissure can be called | 
an union of the two eyes into one organ ; and it would 
be just as reasonable to talk of the two lobes or globes | 
of the eye, as of the two hemispheres of the brain. | 
The decussation of the fibres in the corpora pyramidalia 
is not merely visible, but proved by innumerable conse- 


which constitutes incoherence. 

9. That of the two distinct simultaneous trains of 
thought, one may be rational and the other irra- 
tional, or both may be irrational; but that, in 
either case, the effect is the same, to deprive the 

The two | discourse of coherence or congruity. 

Even in furious mania, this double process may be 
generally perceived ; often it takes the form of a col- 
loquy between the diseased mind and the healthy one, 
and sometimes even resembles the steady continuons 
argument or narrative of a sane man, more or less fre- 
quently interrupted by a madman ; but persevering with 
tenacity of purpose in the endeavour to overpower the 
intruder. 

10. That when both cerebra are the subjects of 
disease, which is not of remittent periodicity, there 
are no lucid intervals, no attempt at self-control, 
and no means of promoting the cure ; and that a 
spontaneous cure is rarely to be expected in such 


The term tico hemispheres of the brain 


The corpus callosum, and 
other commissures between them, can with no 


quences necessarily resulting from it,as Hemiplegia and | cases. 


Paralysis. 
tions in passing to the opposite side, and to the opposite — 
columns of the spinal marrow. That some of the powers | 
and functions may be combined in the medulla oblongata, | 
or in the protuberances which occupy the cavities at the | 
base of the bony cranium, is no greater objection to the | 


1l. That, however, where such mental derangement 
depends on inflammation, fever, gout, impoverished 
or diseased blood, or manifest bodily disease, it 
may often be cured by curing the malady which 
gave rise to it. 

12. That in cases of insanity, not depending on 


Each sct of fibres retains its separate func- 


absolute completeness and individuality of each hemi- | structural injury, in which the patients retain the 


sphere of the brain, or evidence of their forming but one | 
organ, than the fact of our seeing only one object with | 
two eyes proves that the two eyes are not distinct, com- 

plete, and separate organs, each capable of acting alone, 

when its fellow is injured or destroyed. 

In drawing up the following propositions, it is by no | 
means my intention to claim for them the merit of strict | 
sequence and logical precision, but merely to give a | 
facility of reference in the arrangement of proofs. 
tertaining no doubt whatever that every candid man, 
after reading these remarks, will at least adopt my | 
nomenclature, I shall in future speak of the two cerebra | 
instead of the two hemispheres ; being certain that I | 
shall prove the propriety and utility, nay, the absolute | 
necessity, of using the former term instead of the latter, | 
which has led (as I shall show) to false inferences, and 


partial use of reason (from one of the cerebra 
remaining healthy or only slightly affeeted,) the 
ouly mode in which the medical art can promote 
the cure beyond the means alluded to, is by pre- 
senting motives of encouragement to the sound 
brain to exercise and strengthen its control over 
the unsound brain. 
13. That the power of the higher organs of the 
En- intellect to coerce the mere instincts and propen- 
sities, as well as the power of one cerebrum to 
control the volitions of the other, may be indefi- 
nitely increased by exercise and moral cultivation : 
may be partially or wholly lost by desuetude or 
neglect ; or, from depraved habits and criminal 
indulgence in childhood, and a general vicious edu- 
cation in a polluted moral atmosphere, may never 


has no advantage whatever to counterbalance the | have been acquired. 
mischief, _ 14. That one cerebrum may be entirely destroyed by 
I believe myself then able to prove disease, cancer, softening, atrophy, or absorption ; 
1. That each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect whole, | may be annihilated, and in its place a yawning 
as an organ of thought. chasm ; yet the mind remain complete and capable 
2. That a separate and distinct process of thinking or | of exercising its functions in the same manner and 
ratiocination may be carried on in each cerebrum | to the same extent that one eye is capable of exer- 
simultaneously, cising the faculty of vision when its fellow is in- 
3. That each cerebrum is capable of a distinct and jured or destroyed; although there are some 
separate volition, and that these are very often exercises of the brain, as of the eye, which are 
opposing volitions. better performed with two organs than one. In 
4. That, in the healthy brain, one of the cerebra is | the case of vision, the power of measuring dis- 
almost always superior in power to the other, and | tances for example, and in the case of the brain, 
capable of exercising control over the volitions of the power of concentrating the thoughts upon one 
its fellow, and of preventing them from passing into | subject, deep consideration, hard study ; but in 
acts, or from being manifested to others. | this latter case, it is difficult to decide how far 
5. That when one of these cerebra becomes the the diminished power depends on diminution of 
subject of functional disorder, or of positive change | general vigour from formidable and necessarily 
of structure, of such a kind as to vitiate mind or fatal disease. 
induce insanity, the healthy organ can still, up to, 15. That a lesion or injury of both cerebra is incom- 
a certain point, control the morbid volitions of its patible with such an exercise of the intellectual 
fellow. functions, as the common sense of mankind would 
6. That this point depends partly on the extent of | designate sound mind. 
the disease or disorder, and partly on the degree | Dr. Wigan lays down five more propositions, but they 
of cultivation of the general brain in the art of are of less importance. His illustrative proofs are col- 
_ self-government. | lected from his own observations during a long profes- 
7. That when the disease or disorder of one cerebrum | ' ; 
sional practice, from books,andfrom the reports of medical 


becomes sufficiently aggravated to defy the control | 
of the other, the case is then one of the commonest 
forms of mental derangement or insanity; and that 


and other friends. Many of these illustrations are very 
curious ;—and this probably is the section of the work 
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that will most interest general readers. We may re- 
mark that the same facts which Dr. Wigan has brought 
forward in support of his hypothesis, may be convertible 
by phrenologists into proofs of their favourite theory of | 
a plurality of organs. . 

The germ of this discovery existed in the mind of Dr. 
Wigan, previous to the promulgation of the theories of 
Dr. Gall. Its development has at least not been hasty. | 


The idea was first suggested by a case which he thus | 
describes. 


A boy, in climbing a high tree for a rook’s nest, 
missed his footing and fell on the sharp edge of an iron 
railway, one of the very earliest laid down in this 
country, and on a different principle from those now in 
use, the wheel passing in a sort of groove, instead of on 
the edge of a projection. The side of the iron rail 
stood up and was exposed to the friction of the outer 
edge of the wheel, which soon wore it to a sharp edge. 
The boy fell head downwards on this, it entered about 
ep inch from the falx and sliced off a large portion of 
brain, with nearly the whole of the parietal bone ; 
much of the brain being torn and ragged, I pared off | 
the projecting fragments and replaced the mass, not | 
having the slightest hope of his recovery, and only occu- | 
pying myself with the task of laying on plasters and 
bandages to appease the anxiety of the friends. The 
quantity of brain lost must have exceeded four ounces; | 
but my recollection of the case is vague after an interval 
of more than thirty years. 

Having always read that the integrity of both hemi- 
spheres was essential to the due exercise of mind, I | 
was much astonished the next day to find the patient, 
(a remarkably intelligent lad, of twelve or thirteen 
years of age,) in the full possession of his faculties in 
as high a degree as at any former period. He did not 
seem to suffer pain,—had no delirium,—and advanced 
steadily towards recovery ; considerable new growth 
took place, but of its nature I have no recollection ; it 
was probably fungous ; at the end of a few weeks he 
was so well, that, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
mother, he went into the field to play ; became exceed- 
ingly heated by this, under exposure to a powerful sun, 
and then walked deliberately into the water to cool 
himself. The new blood-vessels burst, and he died of 
hemorrhage ; never having manifested from first to last 
any loss or perversion of mental power. 

At this period, like most young persons, I had a 
passion for metaphysics, and felt no little bewildered at 
such a disruption of my ideas on the oneness of the 
mind, and of its organ ; of the latter I did not permit 
myself to doubt, and yet doubted notwithstanding. 

The next was a case of absorption, but of this also my 
recollection is imperfect, and the circumstances would 
have passed away from my mind altogether but for the 
embarrassment I long suffered in the consideration of it. 
Une hemisphere was entirely gone—that was evident to 
my senses ; the patient, a man about fifty years of age, 
had conversed rationally, and even written verses, within 
a few days of his death ; yet I knew that, according to 
books, the mind could only manifest itself through a 
complete brain. 


Other cases fell under Dr. Wigan’s observation, deep- 
ening his original impression, until in the lapse of thirty 
years his conviction of the Duality of the Brain and the 
Mind became absolute; founded, as he believes, upon ir- 
refragable evidence and logical inference. One of the 
cases which fell under his professional observation, we 
cite for the secondary object of exposing the danger of 
‘ummarily consiguing persons manifesting partial de- 
rangement to a lunatic asylum. 


Much insight is obtained into the nature and origin 
of mental derangement, and of the antagonism of the 
‘wo brains, by careful observation of the disease as a 
‘onsequence of diffused gout, and scarcely less from 
watching puerperal insanity. In these cases, the imme- 
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diate, direct, proximate cause is known to us; in the 
latter instance it is obvious from the first, and in the 
former from the result ; but while waiting this result, 
we may commit great and grievous mischief, by a mis- 
take in the probable origin of the disease, of which I 
will give a striking example. 

A gentleman of large hereditary fortune, having a 
very numerous family, chiefly of girls, resolved to lay 
down his expensive establishment, for the sake of 


_making provision for them. He let his house, sold bis 
carriage and his large stud of horses, gave his hounds 
to a friend, and retired to a house of moderate size, 


with one man-servant and three females ; and, with a 
good library, he occupied himself in aiding the tutor 
and governess in the tuition of his daughters and 
younger children. His pride was much hurt on first 
encountering the change, for he was generally supposed 
to be a ruined man, and not a few stories were told of 
his shameless extravagance which had brought him to 
his present degradation, although in fact he had always 
lived much within his income. I mention these things 
to show that he was a man with strong self-command 
and high principle. “1 bide my time” was his consola- 
tion, and he often declared that he had never expe- 
rienced real happiness till after his change of habits ; 
yet he was morbidly sensible to slights, and had the 


| change in his position been compulsory, instead of 


voluntary, I do not think he could have survived the 
vivid sense of degradation. When it was found, how- 
ever, that out of his annual savings he was regularly 
investing large sums in the names of his daughters, 
—that no interruption had ever taken place in his 
eleemosynary benefactions, and that he was even able 
to purchase portions of land, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the form and compactness of his estate, public 
opinion entirely changed, and the man who had been so 
largely abused as a spendthrift, became as extravagantly 
lauded as a hero. He was simply a man of high prin- 
ciple and great self-command. 

This gentleman came under my care with a long list 
of anomalous ailments, and it was not for a considerable 
time that I was able to form a decided opinion of their 
origin. It was one of the two 


* Monster ills that mimic all the rest “— 


gout and hysteria,—-it was gout. Having always culti- 
vated the practice of forming a medical opinion slowly, 
and adhering to it pertinaciously, | was not turned from 
my convictions by the many contradictory opinions of 
other advisers, in some respects superior to myself. I 
could not go through with them on every occasion the 
logical process by which I had convinced myself ; for all 
the reasons were not always present to me in the same 
order and force, but I knew that I had investigated 
thoroughly and satisfied myself absolutely, and that no 
other series of arguments, however consecutive, could 
produce a more absolute conviction. I therefore re- 
mained of the same opinion. 

The gentleman gradually became bewildered in 
mind. He expressed occasional alarm at the excessive 
rapidity of his thoughts, and spoke of the difficulty of 
convincing himself that he had parted with his hounds ; 


he repeatedly rang the bell for the keeper, and then, 


perhaps, before the servant could answer it, recollected, 
and was ashamed of the error. His expression was, 
“there always seems to be another person thinking 
with my brain, and telling me things that | know to be 
false, but which I have the greatest difficulty to prevent 
myself from uttering as my own.” The slightest oppo- 
sition to any absurd sentiment which he uttered under 
this impulse made him furious: but by affecting assent 
to his assertion or confused attempt at argument, and 
by a tone of great sympathy and compassion, I could 


_ sometimes gradually and gently lead him to explain the 


two trains of thought which were passing through his 
mind ; and I very much regret not having committed 
them to paper. They were, however, as completely un- 
connected as two trains of thought passing through the 
minds of two distinct persons ; yet, in the midst of the 
confusion produced by this mental disturbance, he could 
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sometimes, as he phrased it, “suddenly pull up and | propounders—the morality by which nations should be 


throw himself on his haunches.” It went on in this 
manner till he became entirely unable to control his 
morbid trains of thought, and it assumed the character 
of positive insanity. His friends took steps to place him 
under restraint ; a conclave assembled at his house; 
keepers and a strait-waisteoat were provided; and it was 
only by most forcibly pleading the frightful consequences 


of such a proceeding to the welfare of his daughters, | 
and showing the obstacle it would create to their esta- 


blishment in life, that I procured a little delay. Some- 
times I could assign such reasons for my belief as 
seemed to me irresistible—more frequently I could 


only oppose my dogged conviction to the acute argu- | 


ments of an able man, and I was talked down. There 
is something, however, so impressive on others, in an 
absolute faith like that which possessed me, that I suc- 
ceeded for more than a week in procuring delay ; at 
last, | was allowed four-and-twenty hours more as the 
very latest period they would consent to wait, at the 
expiration of which he was to be removed to an esta- 
blishment for the insane. Happily, four-and-twenty 
jours were not required to prove me in the right, (which 
was a matter of trifling importance,) but to save him 
from a degradation which I firmly believe would have 
had fatal consequences. In the night he was seized with 
pain in the great toe, which in a few hours swelled to a 
yreat size,—all his delusions vanished, and his reasoning 
powers became extraordinarily acute, as is, 1 believe, 
always the case under an established fit of gout, how- 
ever the temper may be spoiled. 

Had this man waked from his insane dream to find 
himself in a strait-waistcoat, and surrounded by plebeian 
controllers of his actions, I think it highly probable that, 
with a mind so susceptible and a sense of personal dig- 
nity so acute, his indignation would have produced a 
revulsion which might have rendered his recovery hope- 
less, and the belief of the friends in my ignorance would 
have been confirmed. 

To this day, the gentleman does not know the extent 


guided in their intercourse with each other. He had 
created to himself a philosophical criterion by which he 
might judge the actions of the conquerors of the East; 
and he adapted this rigid system to his narrative, with. 
out being swayed by the partialities of friendship, or 
the prejudices of enmity. 

If the author before us may not have had the same 
philosophical training as the great utilitarian moralist, 
he possesses qualifications which many would deem 
much better fitted for filling up the plan chalked out by 
the genius of Mill, than its original designer. He holds 
@ high character as an Oriental scholar; and even to us 
who have no pretensions to the capacity of fathoming 
his merits in this department, his work bears traces of 
his knowledge, in the ease with which he discusses the 
native manners and customs, and deals with the native 
nomenclature. He has witnessed, through a long resi- 
dence in the country, a considerable portion of the 
events he has to record. It is, popularly considered, a 
circumstance favourable to the authenticity of a narra- 
tive, that the historian has lived among the people 
whose annals he records. We are not inclined to admit 
this opinion as a general rule in relation to our Indian 
empire: we have met with few minds that could bear 
the influence of personal contact with our government 
there, without being warped in their moral notions of 
the duty of the strong and civilized European, to the 
feeble and half-barbarous Oriental. Strange as it may 
seem, the rules of justice for such cases, are framed in 
their closets by dreaming theorists; and the utmost that 
can be expected of the practical sagacious intellects 


brought in contact with the subjects on which they are 


of his obligation to me; for he had but a vague recollec- | 


tion of his former state, and it was never thought safe 


to make very specific allusions to it, although of the | 


transition state he had a very vivid remembrance, and it 
was his narrative that mainly aided to establish, in my 
own mind, those principles (if | may so term them) 
which led to my present theory. 


We have now enabled our readers to form a crude 
notion of a theory of mind which merits attention, were 
it but for the length of time it has occupied the thoughts 


of a man of science, and the earnestness with which he _ 


lays it before the world. We may add, that though the 
subject may seem abstruse, there is nothing in the book 
which any reader of average capacity cannot easily 


comprehend, 
The History of British ludia from 1805 to 1835. By 


Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A. F.R.S. Vol. I. 
don: James Madden & Co. 


Lon- 


This is a continuation of “ Mill’s British India,” —-a 
bold undertaking, for which the author has done much 
to bespeak a favourable consideration, by the judicious 
modesty with which he has expressed his sense of the 
ditticulty of his task. James Mill was a man with re- 


markable qualifications for the task he undertook, yet | 


with some deficiencies. His history is essentially that 
of the intercourse between Britain and her Indian pos- 
sessions. Of the internal history of the vast races of 


men with which the Company came in contact, their 


literature, origin, and customs, he professed to know | 


but little; but he possessed prodigious perseverance 
and a keen perception, and, what was of more importance, 
he had trained himself in the principles of a system of 


to be exercised, is not to break them. Many minds 
have been trained in the principles of justice to the na- 
tives by Mill’s book; but, large as their opportunities 
might seem to be, it was not those in “ The Honourable 
Kast India Company’s service” that first suggested 
what was right. 

How far Mr. Wilson is an impartial historian, it must 
lie with those who have occasion to test his narrative 
more minutely than we can, to judge. We are bound te 
Say, that to us he appears a fair and candid writer, not 
inclined to spare his official countrymen when they de- 
serve censure. His style is simple and clear: in this 
respect, of the same class with that of the historian he 
has followed. He wisely abstains from attempting 
flights of eloquence, and leaves the impression of great 
events to be conveyed by the distinctness of his narrative 
of them. We think we shall give the readers the best 
notion of the more valuable portion of the work, by 
quoting the following passage, descriptive of the diff- 
culties which had to be encountered in carrying the 
whole complex machinery of the English system of jedi- 
cature and administration into a country so ill adapted 
to receive them. 

Whatever may have been the case when the Moham- 
medan and Hindu governments were in full vigour, i 
was undeniable that, for a considerable time before the 
establishment of British supremacy, the people of India 
had been unaccustomed to any regularly organized snd 
administered system of law or justice. In Upper India, 
Mohammedan domination had left few and obscure 
traces of Hindu institutions ; and those which they bad 


substituted, never very pure or perfect, had almost 


equally disappeared in the anarchy by which Hindusts® 
had long been distracted. The same was very mach 
the case with the territories under the Madras Pres 


ethics, of which he and Bentham were the inventors and | dency, that had been subject to the Mohammedast; 
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nd, if Hindu usages lingered in the Mahratta states, | 
ant had lost much of their primary character amid the | qualities which constituted the peculiar recommendations 
lar and arbitrary practices of the ruling authori- | of the new courts added to their insufficiency. As little 


as possible was left to individual discretion. Deliberate 


en The main principle that every where regulated the 
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beyond the powers of a single establishment. The very 


sdministration, was the concentration of absolute autho- , forms and prescribed modes of procedure, whilst they 


rity; reese : : 4 
rintendence of revenue, justice, and police, with little 


to guide or restrain him except his own perceptions and 
centiments of equity, and a prudent consideration for his 
own safety and advantage. Even in the best of times 
the sovereign, whether King or Raja, was the fountain 
of law and justice ; and the Subahdar, the Nawab, the 
Jagirdar, all holding delegated or usurped authority, 


claimed the same prerogative. The Kazi, or Nyayadhi- | 
pati, Mohammedan and Hindu expounders of the law, | 


were sometimes retained in principal towns as judges of 
civil and criminal law; but their authority was ill de- 
fued, their labours were ill paid, and justice received 
little profit from their nomination. The police of cities 
was also, in some places, under the authority of an ap- 
pointed officer, the Fojdar or Kotwal, who was respon- 
sible to the governor of the distriet or city ; but in the 
villages, and in the country, the village head-men, or 
Patels, where such existed, and in other parts the Ze- 
windar, who combined the character of landholder and 
collector of the revenue, claimed the charge of the police, 
and the decision of civil and criminal suits. ‘The lead- 
ing object of the native governments was the realisation 
of the largest possible amount of revenue ; and all per- 
sons engaged in this duty, whether as fiscal officers or 
as farmers and contractors, were armed with plenary 
powers, both as magistrates and judges: a pertinacious 
appeai from those whom they oppressed might sometimes 
reach the ears of their superiors, but in general this re- 
syurce Was imperfectly available, and the people were 
left to the uncontrolled will of individuals. 
Incompatible as such a state of things must be with 
the feelings and principles of Europeans, its effects upon 
the condition of the inhabitants of India were not wholly 
subversive of their happiness. The persons placed over 
them belonged to themselves, were assimilated in religion 
aud language, conversant with their usages, and not re- 
gardless of their good opinion. Their decisions, although 
uot guided by a code of laws, were founded upon an ac- 


curate knowledge of persons and things; and, when not | 


distorted by sinister influences, were commonly confor- 
mable to equity and good sense. The proceedings of 
these self-constituted courts were simple, and their sen- 
tences summary ; they were not embarrassed or retarded 
by complicated forms and technical pleadings; and the 
people escaped the tax upon their money and time, 
which more elaborate judicature imposes. Another ad- 
vantage contributed to counteract the defects of the sys- 


tem. In the absence of courts of justice provided by | 
the state, the people learned to abstain from litigation ; | 


and, when disputes among them arose, submitted them 


to the arbitrement of judges chosen among themselves. | 


This expedient had probably descended from ancient 
times, in which it had been a recognised element of 
Hindu judiciary administration under the denomination 
of Panchdyat; but it had fallen into desuetude in most 
parts of India, and subsisted, in any degree of efficiency, 
only inthe south. Although the Panchayats were not 
inaccessible to personal bias or corruption, and their 
proceedings were occasionally irregular and tedious, yet 
‘iey Were suited to the circumstances, and congenial to 
the feelings of the people, and supplied the place of 
vetter organized and more solemn tribunals. 


Upon the establishment of regular courts of justice | 


under the government of the East India Company, the 


novelty of a channel exclusively dedicated to the hearing | 


and determining of complaints, and a belief that they 
would be investigated in an upright and impartial spirit, 


produced inconveniences which had not been foreseen. | 


“very one who had, or fancied he had, a wrong to re- 


“ress, resorted to the courts; and the numbers of the | 


“stors speedily became so numerous, that the means of 
searing and adjudicating their cases were wholly insuf- 
fcient. The jurisdiction of each court comprehended an 
“stent of country and an amount of population vastly 


and the same individual was charged with the su- | secured exactness, impeded despatch. Reference to the 
| regulations of the government, and to the written au- 


thorities of Hindu and Mohammedan law, retarded de- 


| cision; and the multiplication of opportunities of appeal 


| from one tribunal to another encouraged and perpetuated 


| litigation. The unavoidable deficiencies of laws which, 


| whether Hindu, Mohammedan, or English, were devised 
| for wholly different conditions of society, and had not 
yet become adapted to the changes still in progress, with 
the unfitness of some of the European judges, from their 
imperfect knowledge of the languages of the country, 
and the habits of the people, as well as their ignorance 
of the principles of law, and their occasional negligence, 
contributed to aggravate the defects of the system, and 
to obstruct the course of judgment. Arrears became in 
consequence so numerous, and decisions were so long 
delayed, as to amount to a virtual denial of justice. 
Attempts were made from time to time to remedy these 
imperfections : charges and fees were imposed, in order 
to render justice more expensive, and discourage litiga- 
tion ; additional courts were established, at a cost which 
became burdensome to the state ; additional powers 
were given to the judges, and the privilege of appeal 
was subjected to new limitations—measures in some re- 
spects exceptionable, and in all inoperative; and the 
accumulation of arrears, although to a less extent, still 
continued to constitute a serious evil. To the most ob- 
vious remedy, the multiplication of courts and judicial 
functionaries in an equally progressive ratio, was op- 
posed the heavy expense of adding to the number of 
European magistrates. Any considerable augmentation 
of native judges, who were employed to a limited extent, 
and whose services were much more economical, was 
resisted by a violent prejudice against their agency. 
Their fitness for the office, as far as it required ability 
and knowledge, was generally admitted; but it was 
maintained that their notorious want of integrity ren- 
_dered it impossible that justice could be distributed to 
'the people through so corrupt and impure a channel. 
The imputation was not, perhaps, wholly unmerited, but 
the charge was much too unqualified, and the evils antici- 
pated were greatly exaggerated. Nor was it sufficiently 
considered by what means they might be remedied : 
whether they might not be checked, if not prevented, by 
better pay, higher dignity, vigilant superintendence, and 
occasional disgrace ; whether natives might not be in- 
fluenced as well as Europeans by the hope of reward 
and fear of punishment. Corruption could not be uni- 
versal. The temptation could not, in every case, out- 
weigh the risk; and no account was made of the force 
of public opinion, to which the natives of India are not 
insensible. It seems also to have been forgotten, that, 
for centuries prior to the introduction of European 
agency, law and justice had been administered solely by 
natives ; yet society had been held together: and there 
had been times when, according to the testimony of tra- 
vellers and historians, India had been populous and 
| flourishing, the people thriving and happy. This was 
still the case in some parts of the country; and, if it 





was not so more generally, the cause was to be found in 

the absence of good government, and the prevalence of 
internal disorder, in which all institutions had been 
overturned, and the principles as well as the practice of 
justice had disappeared. It was taking a narrow and 
ungenerous view of the question, to draw a conclusion 
unfavourable to the native character from the state in 
which it had been left by the recent times of trouble, 
and, overlooking what it had been in better days, deny 
the probability of its amelioration under more propitious 
circumstances. The truth was beginning to be discerned ; 
and, amid the prevalence of a contrary opinion, some 
few of the Company’s servants warmly advocated the 
| extended employment of the natives in the administra- 
tion of justice as the only practicable means of propor- 
| tioning the supply to the demand. 
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Modern Cookery, in all its Branches ; reduced to a Sys- | 
tem of easy Practice, for the use of Private Families, | 
in a Series of Practical Receipts, which have been 
strictly tested, and are given with the most minute 
exactness. By Eliza Acton. Pp. 683, with nume- 
rous illustrations. London: Longman and Company. 





With our worthy and long approved Mrs. Rundle; our 
Oracle, Dr. Kitchiner; the practical Mrs. Dalgairns ; 
and the all-comprehensive Meg Dods, and her recon- | 
dite Staff, we began to fancy that the British world | 
had enough of Cookery Books, and that “Too many | 
cooks might spoil the broth.” It wasa mistake. Here 
is another sensible and useful compilation on that im- | 
portant subject ; which, in the directions for “ boning | 
poultry, and game,” &c. shows, it is stated, something | 
“entirely new.” But the chief place is given, as it | 
ought to be, to the “plain English dishes.” To exem- 
plify the lucid manner in which Eliza Acton gives forth her | 
directions in this compendium, and to afford to numerous 
readers a valuable recipe, we shall copy out all that is 
essential of our author’s prescription for what she calls 
“Lord Mayor’s Soup ;” not a composition of turtle, or | 
other costly ingredients, but a soup that may be cheaply | 
accomplished in every place where pigs are killed, and 
hams or bacon are cured for exportation, by persons very | 
inferior to Lord Mayors,—though “ the dainty dish” is | 


thus grandly named, as the basis is pigs’ feet and ears. | 





THE LORD MAYOR’S SOUP. | 
(Author's Receipt.) 


We prefer to have this soup made, in part, the evening | 
before it is wanted. Add the same proportion of water | 
to the ears and feet as in the preceding directions ; skim | 
it thoroughly when it first boils, and throw in a table- | 
spoonful of salt, two onions of moderate size, a small 
head of celery, a bunch of herbs, two whole carrots, a | 
small teaspoonful of white pepper-corns, and a blade of | 
mace. Stew these softly until the ears and feet are per- 
fectly tender, and after they are lifted out, let the liqour 
be kept just simmering only, while they are being boned, 
that it may not be too much reduced. Put the bones 
back into it, and stew them as gently as possible for an 
hour ; then strain the soup into a clean pan, and set it 
by till the morrow in a cool place. The flesh should be 
cut into dice while it is still warm, and covered with the 
cloth before it becomes quite cold. To prepare the soup 
for table, clear the stock from fat and sediment, put it 
into a very clean stew-pan, or deep, well-tinned sauce- 
pan, and stir to it, when it boils, six ounces of the finest | 
rice-flour smoothly mixed with a quarter-teaspoonful of 
cayenne, three times as much of mace, and salt, the | 
strained juice of a lemon, three tablespoonsful of Harvey’s 
sauce, and half a pint of good sherry or Madeira. 
Simmer the whole for six or eight minutes, add more | 
salt, if needful, stir the soup often, and skim it tho- 
roughly ; put in the meat, and herbs, and after they have 
boiled gently for five minutes, dish the soup, add force- 
meat and egg-balls or not, at pleasure, and send it to 
table quickly. 

Moderate-sized pigs’ feet, 8 ; ears, 4; water, 5 qts.;_ 
salt, 1] tablespoonful ; onions, 2; celery, | head ; carrots, 
2; bunch of herbs ; pepper-corns, 1 small teaspoonful ;_ 
mace, | blade: three and a half hours, to four and a | 
half. Stock, 5 pints; rice-flour, 6 ozs.; cayenne, } 
teaspoonful ; mace and salt, each 7 of a teaspoonful ; 
juice of 1 lemon; Harvey’s sauce, 3 tablespoonsful ; 
sherry or Madeira, 4 pint: 6 to 8 minutes. Savoury- 
herbs, 2 tablespoonsful, 5 minutes. | 


A competent authority assures us that Eliza Acton | 
allows too little sugar for her preserves; but if Sir | 
Robert Peel behave well, this can be amended in the 
second edition, and before the next fruit season. 
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Manchester in 1844; its Present Condition and Futur, 
Prospects. By M. Leon Faucher ; translated from the 
French, with numerous notes. By a Member of the 
Manchester Athenwum. Pp. 152. London: Simpkig, 
Marshall, & Co. 

In 1844, Manchester had become the wonder of the 
world ; a type of the new order of things, and marvel. 
lous in itself. The eyes of Europe were upon it; and the 
metropolis of manufacturing industry appears to be con. 
scious of this, if it has not even got a little conceited upon 
the distinction it has achieved. The work of the French. 
man is a compilation, derived from many sources ; or 
rather, a condensation of local histories, statistical re- 
Thus far it is 
useful, and its value is greatly enhanced by the copious 
notes added by the translator, in which the author's 
errors are corrected. M. Faucher does not veil the dis- 
tress attendant upon, but we hope not inseparable from, 
the manufacturing system. 

Reminiscences of the Life of a Grecian, who flourished 
before the Christian era; and Miscellaneous Poetry, 
&e. &. By Mathew Brydie, author of a Romance in 
Rhyme. Alloa: James Lothian. 


Half of this little volume is filled with the prose tale, 
and the other half with copies of occasional verses, 
which have, at least, equal literary merit. 
Agricultural Chemistry. By George Cox, author of 

* Spectacle Secrets,” &c. &c. 


Tragedy, Biography, and Oration. By George Jones, 
author of the “Original History of Ancient America,” 
&c. &c. Longman & Co. 

The tragedy is Tecumseh, founded on the history of 
the Prophet of the West, which does afford some dra- 
matic elements. Tecumseh is a really extraordinary 
production of its kind. The Biography is a life of Gene- 
ral Harrison; and the single Oration is upon Shak- 
speare, and was pronounced by Mr. Jones, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in 1836, “ before the Shakspearian Institute 
and local authorities.” This is all that we feel called 
upon to say of the composite volume. 

Parliamentary Debates on the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill in 
1844. Octavo. Pp. 492. London: John Chapman. 
This momentous debate deserved to obtain a perma- 

nent record, and we are glad that it has found a com- 

plete one. This is a debate that will be often referred 
to in sueceeding times, and one which ought to forms 
study to young legislators, and, indeed, to every man of 


| liberal knowledge and opinions. 


| Tales of the North American Indians, and Adrentura 


of the early Settlers. By Barbara Hawes. Foolseap 

octavo. Pp. 362. Longman & Company. 

This is a very nice book for all ordinary readers, and 
especially for young persons. It is at once entertaining 
and informing. 

Wiley and Putnam’s Emigrant’s Guide; comprising 
advice and instruction in every stage of the voyage to 


America, and also the information which the Emi- 
grant needs on arrival. Pp. 141. 


This seems to us a trustworthy little book ; and it 
contains a great amount of methodized information. 

A rithmology ; or, the Theory of Common Arithmetic ey 
proced without Algebra. By S. E. Caspersonn, M.B. 
London: Dalton. 

The Huguenot; a Tale of the French Protestants— 
This volume forms the third, and not the least interest- 
ing of the reprints, handsome and comparatively cheap 
of the multitudinous romances of G. P. R. James, Est 
Large octavo, with plates. London : Smith, Elder,& 
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SERIALS. 


Op Exetanp.—A Pictorial Museum of Regal, Eccle- 
<iastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Antiquities. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece of the Tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth, Westminster Abbey. Edited and published 
by Charles Knight. Part XII. also Part XIII.-—This 
Part, and it is a rich one, concludes the first volume of 
3 work quite unrivalled of its kind, both as it embodies 
the spirit of genuine Art, and illustrates Antiquarian 
jore, and from its remarkable cheapness. Without the 
accumulated treasury of plates which the publisher 
commands, nothing of the sort could be attempted. The 
subject of the illuminated title-page is the Morris-dance, 
or Mummers, in 2ll manner of grotesque costumes and 
attitudes, but yet true to the letter of authentic anti- 
quities ; as it is, in fact, the representation of an ancient 
window of stained glass in a mansion in Staffordshire. 

Tue Art-Union; a Monthly Journal of the [ine 
Arts. No. 75. London: Chapman & Hall. 

A TREABISE ON THE STEAM Enciyr. Vart VI. Lon- 
don : Longman & Co. 


Tue Purexonocicat ALMANAC, AND PsYCHOLOGICAL 
AnxsvtaL, No. IV.—for 1845. Glasgow: J. & G. 
Goyder. 

Lives oF THE ENGuisn Saints. No. Vill. St. Wil- 
frid, Bishop of York. London: James Toovey. 


REMARKS ON THE Poor-Laws Commission Report Fou 
Scottanp. By William Pulteney Alison, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
&e. &e. London & Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 


A Treatise ON THE SteaAM-EsGine.—By the Artizan 


Vi. and VII. 

Tue CompLete Concorpance To Suaksrerre.— Being 
a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Parts 
VIII. and IX. London: Charles Knight & Co.—In 
this most laborious of all Concordances, there are already 
given upwards of 150,000 references to the text of Shak- 
spere; and when finished, it will be the most com- 
plete work of the kind ever laid before the public. 

Necro Lire ix tok West Inpizs. By M. G. Lewis. 
Forming No. XVI. of Murray’s Home and Coloma! 
Library. 
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A Famiry History or Cunist’s Universal Cuvaci, 
By the Rev. Henry Stessine, D.D. Part 1. London : 
George Virtue. 





PAMPHLETS. 

Tur Currency Theory Reviewer. In a Letter to 
the People of Scotland. By A Banker in England, 
Edinburgh : Tait.-- Among the almost innumerable 
pamphlets on the Currency here is one really deser- 
ving of being carefully studied. It is the work of an 
able man, who has not only read much on the subject, 
but has the advantage of a practical acquaintance with 
the banking systems of both England and Scotland. This 
English banker’s exposition of the unsound notions on 
which Peel’s recent Currency Act was founded, and his 
defence of the Scottish or Free Trade System of Bank- 
ing, are alike triumphant. 

Miss Martineac’s Letrers oN Mesmeriso. Loudon ; 
Moxou.—The letters which appeared in the .ithenceum, 


| with some additional ones,are here printed in a neat form. 


As to their contents, the less that is said the better. Nor 
does the interest of truth and true science call for com- 
mentary. These ill-advised effusions carry their own re- 
futation on their forehead ; and Miss Martineau will, 
we hope, live to regret, as all her best friends must do, 
that they have ever seen the light. 

Ox Exvizaveruan Furniture. By George Fildes. 
London: F. W. Calder. ’ 

A Brier Sxercu of the certain danger of a reintro- 
duction of corporal punishment into the Indian Native 
Army. With characteristic traits of the Sepoy. By an 


Club. Under the Patronage of her Majesty. Parts Indian Officer. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


A Cuvarcu witnout a Preratr. The Apostolical and 
Primitive Church, popular in its Government, and simple 
in its worship, By the Rev. Lyman Coleman, Author of 
the “ Antiquities of the Christian Chureh,” &e. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Dr. Augustus Neander, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. London: 
Thomas Ward & Co. 

ILLUSTRATIONS or THE Monat Akcumenr rom Tit 
CrepipiLity or THe Gospets. By the Rev. J. BR 
Beard, D.D. Member of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipsie, Ac. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


a ( ). 


DESIDERATA FOR THE COMING SESSION. 


ALTHOUGH we see no ground for anticipating that 
the Session of 1845 will exhibit any marked superiority 
to its immediate predecessors, either in the increased 
parliamentary strength of the popular cause, or in the 
improved political morality of the Peel cabinet and its 
‘upporters, it is, we think, not unreasonable to expect, 
that the approaching Session may be made, by timely 
and vigorous popular effort, productive of some decidedly 
useful legislative changes. The landlord majority will 
no doubt continue as compact and unscrupulous as here- 
tofore,on all landlord questions; Free Trade will remain, 
for the most part, an abstraction, hidden in the recesses 
of the ministerial mind; and Justice to Ireland will not 
he carried farther than fair words, good intentions, and 
a few small boons of well-meant but ineffectual con- 
cilistory legislation. Still, we believe the Session will 
he—or may be made—a highly useful one. There are 
rume special points, of very considerable practical mo- 
ment, in our national policy, which will have to be 
rettled during the ensuing six months, and which it now 
‘es within the reach of public opinion and wiil to get 


‘ettied in the right wav. To shake the Peel goveri- 
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| ment, or dissolve the Peel majority, is at present clearly 
impracticable: but it may be pertectly practicable, 
nevertheless, to influence the Peel policy on certain 
important questions, on which the Dremier is untram- 
melled either by official exigencies or party pledges, and 
on which his private convictions will readily respond to 
an energetic expression of public opinion. Our catalogue 
of desiderata will not be a long one, nor will it include 
one measure of first-class magnitude. Yet those secon- 
dary objects of public utility, to which we now wieli tu 
call attention, and ou which we believe agitation may 
be profitably expended with a view to an immediate 
return, are of sufficient consequence in their connexions 
with substantial pationa) interests to deserve every 
effort needful for their attainment. 

Apart from Irish politics, on which we have little tu 
add now to what we said last month, the main inutere»t 
of the Session will turn on questions of finance and 
taxation. The approaching expiration of the term for 
which, in 1842, parliament laid on the impost that 
official language usually dignifies as the Property Tax, 
and that common parlance stigmatisres as the /wcome 
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Tax; the embarrassment in our commercial relations | 
with China, arising from the state of the Tea duties ; | 
and the awfully botched and boggled condition of the 
Sugar question, will necessitate a complete revision of 
our fiseal system ;—for which revision, the financial | 
prosperity disclosed in the late revenue returns, will | 
afford special facilities. Now, it is of the first moment, | 
with reference to the whole matter of fiscal reform, both 
in its principles and details, that the right thing should 
be done with this “ Property ” or “ Income ” Tax: and 
it is with regard to this that we are most apprehensive 
the right thing will not be done. It would be so 
couvenient, on the one hand, to retain, as a permanent 
source of revenue,a tax which yields five millions and a 
half sterling per annum; and, on the other hand, its 
abolition would be so popular a measure 
its simple retention or its simple abolition we should 
regard as a grievous blunder—-that we are anxious to 
contribute our part, before it is too late, towards putting 
the matter in its true light. 
Be it clearly understood, then, by all whom it concerns 
that is, by the whole tax-paying people of (ireat | 
Britain that this Property Tax, or Income Tax, ts not 
one thing, but to things; two things aa different and 
opposite as things of the same genus can be. Under this | 
designation we have, in fact, two taxes; one, the very , 
best in our whole fiseal law, the fairest in principle, the 
easiest and cheapest of collection, and the least onerous 
in its practical bearing ; and the other, about the very 
worst tax we have the protective taxes, of course, 
always excepted — exorbitantly unjust in its relative 
amount, intolerably burdensome in its pressure on indus- 
try and trade, abominably inquisitorial in its mode of 
assessment, costly and difficult of collection, and fraught 
with immoralities compared with which its manifold 
vexations become an inconsiderable evil. The tax on 
incomes derived from fixed and realized property — and 
ihe tax on incomes derived from professional exertion, 
iading profits, or other precarious and terminable 
these are the two things, carelessly or fraudu 
ently jumbled together by the Act of 1842, which it is 
for the people of Great Britain to get separated in 1845. 
lo perpetuate the former, as a standing braneh of our 
national revenue and,onee for all, to abolish the latter 
this should be the object of a strenuous and determined 
gitation during the weeks or months that may intervene 
efore the production of the annual budget. More 
precisely, the re-enactment of the Aet of Gth lb ivtoria, 
nus Schedules Dand bk-—suchisthe mark at which the 
efforts of the industrious classes should now aim, as one 
of the best attainable results of the legislation of 1845 
We do not feel it necessary to dwell at any length on 
the fambiar and experimentally-verified objections to 
the Income, as distinguished from the Property Tax. 
Che harassing and insulting inquisition into every man's 
private and personal affairs; the demoralizing induce- 
montis to fraud and perjury; the practical impossibility 
of ascertaining the amount of taxable income; the 
facility of evasion, in some cases; the defenceless ex 
posure to illegal exaction, in others; the costly and 
cumbrous machinery requisite for the collection of the 
impost- these are evils which the experience of the last 
three years renders it almost superfluous even to allude 
to. Nor do we wish to sav much of the injustice 
glaring and enormous as it is — of applying the same 
mewsure to fluctuating as to fixed incomes; to termina- 
ble and contingent as to permanent incomes; to the 
4150 which represents the wear and tear of a man’s life, 
a. tothe £2130 which represents £5,000 of hard cash 
‘avested in government securities, or (at twenty-five 
years’ purchase) an estate of inheritance worth £3,750. . 
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while either | 


We can anls give a pro Ni mate statement in round numbers, since the return for Seo 


The inequality is, indeed, most monstrous : but, as a mer, 
inequality, it might be eorrected, at least proximately, 
by adopting a different rate of per centage for the one 
sort of income from that which is applied to the other — 
an expedient which we would carefully abstain from 
sanctioning,even by implication. No re-adjustment of the 
per centage could divest this impost of its worst feature, 


the hateful and demoralizing inquisition into men’s pri. 


vate concerns. There is nothing to be done with it, bar 
to do away with it. It was submitted to, three years 
ago, partly from careless ignorance of its true nature, 
partly from the obvious hopelessness of resistance to 
triumphant minister in the first session of a new parlia. 
ment, and partly from the felt necessity of strong mea. 
sures to uphold the public credit. The carelessness jg 
now effectualiy roused, and the ignorance completely 
enlightened ; the minister has had some rongh shakes, 
to remind him of the transitoriness of parliamentary 
triumphs and the faithlessness of majorities; the next 
election is already visible in the distance; and the 
financial necessity exists no longer. It turns out that 
the thing has not only been done, but over-done. The 


' three millions and a half of annual revenue, which the 


combined Property and Income Taxes were intended te 
yield, according to Sir Robert Peel’s original estimate, 
are now about realised by the Property Tax alone; which 
produces, according to returns recently published, littie 
less than 43,300,000." 

From every one of the objections applicable to an 
Income Tax, the Property Tax is exempt. Of all modes 
of raising a revenue, the levy of a small per centage 
(though we see not why it should not be a large one) on 
the yearly value of lands and houses, and on the interest 
of money invested in government or real securities, is the 
most thoroughly unobjectionable. The subject-matter 
of the tax is definite and tangible ; it is already under 
the cognizance of the state; the machinery of collection 
is already in existence; there is no inquisition needed; 
evasion and exaction are alike impossible; and the pay- 
ment is as little onerous or vexatious as any payment 
of money can be. Three millions and a quarter of annual 
revenue, levied thus easily and inexpensively on the 
annual profits of the permanent and realized property of 
a country (the amount would greatly exceed this, were 
the anomalous exemption of properties under £150 yearly 
value regcinded) are a resource which no prudent people 
will ever let a government throw away. 

We are aware that this argument for a Property, % 
distinguished from an Income Tax—a tax on permanent, 
as distinguished from precarious and contingent income 

is not, of itself, sufficient. Cheapness, facility, and 
profitableness, are poor pleas for injustice. We contend, 
however, for the striet justice of the distinction. In 
point of equity, as well as of public policy, there ts a 
broad, generic difference between these two sorts of 
income, which renders the one fairly taxable, to the 
exclusion of the other. And the difference is not merely, 
as it is commonly stated, between capital and income 
accruing from personal exertion, but between capital 
invested in land, funds, or other fixed securities, and 
capital embarked in trade or manufactures. The landed 
or funded property is property realised, put by, secured, 
under the seal of state protection ; no risks are run with 
it; no work is done with it; the owner makes the pablic 
no return for it; he does nothing with it bat have, hold, 
and enjoy it. The commercial and manufacturing pro 
perty, on the other hand, is actively employed in adding 
tothe national wealth. [tis msked in the public service. 
The owner produces and exchanges with it; adds a new 
value to human labour; multiplies and extends humas 
enjoyment; mitigates dearth and scarcity, by investment 





land does not specify the amount 


covjectet under ceac) sche © separa’: lv. For England and Wales, the items stand thus: 
Schedule A. (Lands, Tenements, Ac.) £150,412 
Sehedule C. (Annuities, 1D) widends, Ae.) 812.98. 
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made in anticipation of high prices ; and diffuses the 
plessing® of plenty, by “ selling in the dearest market, 
ye taking the goods of life from where they are least 
wanted to where they are most wanted. Such is the 
result of trading and manufacturing industry, taken in 
the gToss, however self-regarding may be the motives 
that sway the individual agent. Now, we contend that 
the man who does this with his property has a right to 
be let alone by the state, winle he is doing it. The 
industrious classes have a fair natural claim to be treated, 
in the matter of taxation, as a privileged order; the 
came sort of claim that soldiers and sailors have to the 
gccal immunities with which law indulges them. They 
sre busy on the public service, They are filling the 
public treasury as fast as they can, though they pay not 
a halfpenny of direct tax. Their money ts already as 
yeeful to the state as it can be. The state need never 
wish to see an industrious man’s moneyina better place 
than in the man’s own pocket. The untaxed trader or 
manufacturer does the more business, and does it cheaper; 
produces, and causes to be produced, consumes, and 
causes to be consumed, a larger amount of taxable 
luxuries; and is the sooner able to collect, realize, and | 
invest his accumulated profits in taxable property. It 
is the worst thrift in the world to tax production, and 
mulet industry —to diminish, tov, by premature exac- 
tions, a fund in which the state has a prospective interest. 
By all means let the trader and his money alone, so long | 
as he is busy with it on the public service. It is when 
the service ceases, and the producer desists from his toils 
and risks, to take his place in the ranks of the spending | 
and enjoying class, that his direct contributions to the 
state exchequer should begin. | 

We are most anxious to see this distinetion between 
what may be called the fixed and the floating capital of 
the country clearly and broadly taken by the public, and | 
in parliament; and a strong stand made for the separa- 
tion of the one from the other in our fiseal legislation. 
This will not be done, we fear, without a very vigorous | 
and determined effort. Both the minister and the landed | 
aristocracy have obvious motives for lumping the two 
together. The ministerial policy will probably be, to 
take advantage of the reeognised and tried excellence 
of the Property ‘Tax, to retain — with, perhaps, some 
modifications of detail the Income ‘Tax (we use the | 
familiar nomenclature, though inaccurate, for conveni- 
ence sake.) The poliey of the aristocracy will be, to take 
aivantage of the odiousness of the Income Tax to shake | 
olf that on property. We should regard the latter result 
as decidedly the greater evil of the two. Better, by | 
far, keep both taxes for a while, than get rid of both. 
lt would be much easier work, at a future time, te abolish 
the bad one, than to restore the good one. Whatever 
we do, let us keep our Property Tax, now we hare got it. 
lt is the very thing that our best financial reformers have 
long desiderated, but vainly recommended. In the equity 
of its principle, the lightness of its incidence, and the 
facility and economy of its eollection, it is a model tax. 
Three millions and a quarter sterling, raised by a small 
per centage on the annual proceeds of the fixed and 
hoarded wealth of the country, are not to be lightly let | 
go. Here, at least, we have got the saddle on the right | 
horse; and, though it may take some trouble to keep it 
‘ere, (the animal is a notorious bolter,) it is worth the | 
trouble, 

The maintenance of the Property Tax is, be it well 
‘aderstood, an essential condition of any thing like 
* radical reform of our fiscal system. Many valuable | 
sad essential improvements would, indeed, still remain 
practicable, though this tax were swept away. We 
— have particular imposts reduced, in the view of 
‘eadering them more productive — and, of course, all 
protective duties, imposed for other than fiseal pur- 
wmes, tight be abolished: but the extinction of any 
“wasiderable branch of our excise and customs revenue 

or redaction, for the benefit of the consumer, at a 
“acrifice of revenue — will be out of the question, if we 


“see part with our Property Tax. If the principle of | 
“y taxing the realised property of the country be 
‘Py, We must go on raising our revenne, as hereto- 
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fore, by costly and onerous indirect taxation of the in- 
dustry and trade of the country. All fiscal reforma 
must, in that event, be limited to matters of mere 


arrangement and detail. Dexterous political arith. 
metic may effect a modicum of good, by hitting the 
exact point at which a minimum charge on tea and 
tobaceo will yield a maximum return ; and possibly, 
Sir Robert Peel may renew and extend his opera- 
tions on Truffles and Tapioca, Caviar and Almond 
Paste, Botargo and Vanelloes: but the radical evil wei! 
remain (we are not speaking of protective duties, which 
belong to another category altogether)— the main 
brunt of taxation will still have to be borne by the in 
dustrious classes, in excise andcustoms duties, obstruc- 
ting every operation of trade and manufacture, and 
enhancing the price of every necessary and comfort of 
existence. 

The Property Tax must then be clung to, as our sheet 
anchor of financial reform. It is a public property, 
which we must not let slip through our fingers. Should 
Sir Robert Peel's administration bequeath no other use 
ful result, than a permanent and substantial tax on the 
fixed property of Great Britain, relieving us pre tanto 
from imposts which fetter the industry of all,and descend 
with crushing weight on the poorer classes, we shall 
have at least something to set against the manifold 
mischiefs which that hotch-potch of imbecilities and 
political dishonesties — Conservative Government — has 
inflicted on the empire. Our belief is, that Sir Robert 
Peel will do this, and gladly, if the question be vigor 
ously pushed by the people —if not, not. He is un- 
fettered by any adverse pledge, and his private opinion 


_ is most likely in accordance with the truth and right of 


the matter : but he must seem to be forced into it, by an 
expression of public feeling sufficiently loud and resolute 
to justify him with the “interests” whose opposition 
might else be officially embarrassing. We trust that 
that indifference to parliamentary proceedings, that 


hopelessness of achieving any valuable result by direct 
g An) y 


action on the parliamentary mind, which has of late 
years been growing on us —- and which, in the main, is 
amply justified by the constitution and temper of the 
present House of Commons— will not be carried too 
far, when, as in this case, there is real work to be done. 

Of other measures of economical reform, which may 


| fairly be looked for as the fruit of the approaching ses- 


sion, we need not speak at any length. The relief of 
the largest and most important of our manufactures 

that in which it is at once most necessary and moet 
difficult to maintain our superiority in the market of the 
world— from the burden of a foolish and mischievous 
import duty on its raw material, will probably, in the 
present state of the revenue, be effeeted without any 
great difficulty. Cotton will doubtless follow wool ; 
and with the more promptitude, as there is luckily no 
petted and pampered “ interest” standing in the way. 
Such a readjustment, likewise, of the Tea Duty as may 
be made without any serious risk to the revenue, may 
be safely anticipated. The immenee value of the Chinese 
market, as an outlet to our straitened manufacturing 
industry, obviously demands the instant removal of the 
existing fiseal obstacle to an extended and steady com- 
merece with that empire ; and the reception given to Sir 
Henry Pottinger by all classes of our people, from the 
Cabinet minister to the operative cotton epinner, rakes a 
fair presumption that the exigencies of the case are 


understood and will be acted on. In thie instance, too, 


the doing of the right and rational thing will be feeili- 


tated by the neutrality of the great monopoly interests, 


What will be done this year in Sugar, is a question of 
almost as much curiosity as practical concern. How 
Sir Robert Peel will return to the task of wriggling, 
with as little detriment to his “ consistency” as may be, 
out of the entaglement inte which he has brought him- 
self by subserviency to a cant that he must thoroughly 
despise — or, more aceurately, by the meanness of mak- 
ing the cant subservient to him, in the shape of political 
capital ; what new ria media will be struck out, between 
the anti-slavery pretences of 1841 and the practical 
commercial exigencies of 1445; what ingenious aaljust- 
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ment will be attempted, between Lord Sandon’s wooden- 
bible morality,” and the trading interests of Lord San- 
don’s constituents ; what will be the new face put on 
the old hypocrisies — we shall certainly be curious to 
learn. That something must be done is tolerably clear. 
Sir Robert Peel is not a man to count the credit of con- 
sistency an adequate price to receive for the final and irre- 
mediable loss of the Brazil trade ; and an act of parlia- 
ment in favour of free-labour sugar, whose first operation 
is to let in a cargo of slave labour sugar, plainly enough 
calls for another act “to explain and amend.” We 
ehall look with much interest for the next ministerial 
dodge in sugar ; assured that, whatever else the progress 





of this question may bring us, it will yield fresh and | 


most edifying demonstration of the salutary truth that 
there is, after all, great political convenience, as wel! as 
respectability, in honest and plaindealing. Whether in 
Sugar, Corn, or Protestantism, the original sin of this 
ministry —the collection of votes on false pretences - 
will keep on whipping them to the end of the chapter. 
Before quitting the subject of taxation, we must say 
a word on one question, which, we trust, will find some 


| 


independent and spirited member to take it up, and | 


keep it up, as it deserves. We refer to the state of the 
legacy and probate duties. The shameful injustice of 
the exemption hitherto enjoyed by the possessors of 
landed property, from all share in this productive impost, 


_ would strenuously defend. 


THE COMING SESSION, 


than at any former period, for indulging the hope thas 
any thing which party connexions and past pledges wij) 
allow Sir Robert Peel to do, can effect much towards re. 
conquering for us the affections of the Irish people. Ip». 
land isin no mood, just now, to be thankfal for small mereies 
The fate of the Catholic Bequests Act may give us the trye 
measure of Sir Robert Peel’s genius for conciliation. 
We are quite disposed to believe that act was sincerely 
and kindly meant ; we have little sympathy with the 
furious agitation against it; and some of those proyj. 
sions of it which have been most bitterly assailed, we 
In particular, the Mortmay, 
principle is one on which we would side with the wors 
of governments against the best of priesthoods; th 
state is bound, without reference to any question of 
Protestant or Catholic, to see that ecclesiastical enpidity 
shall not make a profit out of deathbed repentances, to 
the wrong of widows and orphans. Still, there is no 
getting over the disagreeable fact, that this Bequest, 
measure, supposing it honestly intended to improve the 
legal relations of the Irish Church to the State, is 
signal failure. Sir Robert Peel has certainly triumphed 
over Mr. O'Connell thus far, and weakened, by divid. 
ing, the Irish Catholic party ; though we are not at all 
sure that Mr. O’Connell’s defeat on this question js 
final- any news of Sir Robert Peel's defeating Mr. O'Con. 


nel, on any question, is of the kind which “ requires con- 


has been acquiesced in by the industrions classes for | 


this half century past, with wonderful facility : we are 


glad to see some recent signs in the press, that public | 


patience is beginning to wear out. Great Britain is, it 
seems, the only country in Europe whose landed pro- 


prietary have managed to throw this burden off their | 


own shoulders. In nearly all those states where a tax 
on suecession exists at all— as Prussia, Holland, Saxony, 
Sweden, and Tuscany—it bears on all sorta of property 
indifferently. Where exceptions are admitted, they are 
made in favour of industry and ecommerce. Thus, in 
France, the tax falls the heaviest on real property. In 
the kingdom of Sardinia unblessed as that country is 
with a constitution of 1688, and a reform bill it is laid 
on real property only. Pitt's original proposal was, it 
will be remembered, the just and honest one of charging 
all sorts of property alike; but the landed aristocracy 
were too strong for him. And the sons of the wen who 
frightened the most powerful minister this country has 
ever seen ont of a plain, commonsense piece of eqnity 
and policy, have the face to talk of “ peculiar burdens,” 
asa plea for their tyrannical victualling patent. With 

out entertaining the slightest expectation that any 
amount of popular or parliamentary agitation will be 
effectual to redress or abate this wrong, in the next 
session of the present Parliament, or in any session of 
any Parliament at all resembling the present, we trust 
the question will not again be suffered tosleep. It must 
be kept alive and fresh in the public memory, as one of 
the first things to be looked after when the popular cause 
shall be reinforced by the new democratic landed inte 

rest, now in process of creation under the auspices of 
the League. 


Of Trish affairs we have little to say at present. Last 
month we specified a few measures of conciliatory and 
neoful legislation, of a kind which it lies perfectly within 
Sir Robert Peel's power to effect, against which he is in 
no way pledged, which would probably be in accordance 
with his individaal epiaions and inclinations, and whose 
adoption would act as an emollient at least on the po- 
pular temper. We see, however, no more reason now 


At the Liverpoo! eleetion consequent on Lord Sandon‘s 
great parhamentary tramph, in 1841, this pattern Christian 
legisiater paraded the streets, with a block of wooed magniti 
cently painted and gilt, and lettered Hoty Biszx berne 


before him on a crimson velvet cushion. 


firmation”’ by the test of time. If the act is to be re. 
garded as part of a statesmanlike plan for gaining over, 
to the interests of imperial unity, the only popular in- 
stitution Ireland has, the failure is complete and hope. 
less. Sir Robert Peel's statemanship cannot win to the 
empire the church of the lrish people : its highest success 
is to damage the popularity of a pair of archbishops, 
The cunning man thinks to come round the Repeaters, 
by getting Austria to get the Pope to write a letter to 
Ireland, to tell the bishops to tell the priests to let the 
Repeal Agitation alone ; but the only consequence is, 
that the priests and laity together send back word te 
Rome, through the Repeal newspapers — No Popery 
Such is Sir Robert Peel’s odour in Ireland, that the very 
chair of St. Peter can do nothing for him, without dis- 
eredit and danger. To be suspected of leaning to the 
Peel policy may cost the Apostolic See a schism. 

In the Repeal agitation itself, we do not note any 
decisively new feature. The stir about the Bequests 
\et, and the rumoured Concordat, has operated as a 
temporary diversion of the Repeal forves; not a little te 
the annovanee of those stout-hearted Protestant mem- 
bers of Conciliation Hall, who cannot for the life of them 
see what an Italian prinee-bishop ean have to do with 
their polities. But the eanse of Imperialism gains ne 
thing by this diversion : it is only the old anti-British 
fecling under a new form, and, when it is over, will 
leave priests and people better Repealers than ever 
On the whole, we see no reason (we Wi ch we did) to me- 
dify the opinion we recently expressed—that the Repes! 
cause, thongh at present stationary in regard to prae- 
tical policy, is in no essential respect retrograde. The 
passion of anti- British nationality, which ts its life and 
soul, is as strong in the Imsh heart as ever, or stronget 
than ever; and not a thing has been done — or seems 
likely to be done — substantially to allay it. The Re 
pealers are perfectly correct in thinking, that the Monster 
Meetings have done their work, and that that style @ 
“ demonstration” needs not to be repeated at presemi. 
We have demonstration enough as it is, how things at 
going. The enthusiasm and loud cheers of a Monstet 
Meeting are somewhat less formidable demonstratom 
than the sulky and intractable suspicion, which shrinks 
from the contact of State patronage for the nations! 
religion as from leprosy — hates a concordat like sim= 
mocks at “ castle bishops "— scents out British Toryis® 
under the triple crown, — and runs restive against i 
very Pope himscif, when imagined to be in coll usie® 
with a Peel cabinet. 


Priated by Wituiam Tarr, 107, Priace’s Street, Edial urgh. 
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